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TO 



THE K I N G- 



SIRE, 

THE honour of being permitted to 
dedicate these Memoirs to my Sovereign is duly 
estimated by me, and if, amidst the weightier 
Affairs of State, they should contribute to afford 
any pleasing relaxation ; the thought would 
greatly enhance the value of this my concluding 
labour. - 

That your Majjesty may long continue to 
enjoy the blessings of a prosperous Reign, is the 
most sincere wish of him, who has the honour to 
subscribe himself, 

Your Majesty's 

ever dutiful and loyal Subject, 

JOSEPH CRADOCK. 

London, 1826. 
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Having published an Historical Tragedy on 
the subject of the Czar, in my eighty- third year, 
which met with a most flattering reception, I am 
induced to look over a great mass of materials of 
past times, and select from them particulars, which, 
from their authenticity, at least, may possibly 
afford some entertainment to the Publick. At 
different periods I had taken Notes of my Life, 
less interesting certainly than those I had collected 
of others, but still so connected, that they become 
necessary to elucidate the general narrative of 
events; and, in the course of which, I mean 
to offer a plain journal of my residence in France, 
previous to the Revolution, which will prove, 
perhaps, the most important, from the awful cir- 
cumstances that almost immediately succeeded. 

According to a family account, I was born about 
midnight, on the 9th of January, 1741-2; and, as 
appears from the Register of St. Martin's Church 
at Leicester,, was baptized there, on the 10th of 
December following; my father was a younger bro- 
ther, and my mother's maiden name was Annice. 

VOL. I. B 
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My father afterwards married a second wife, the 
daughterof Dr.Ludlanijandsister to two clergymen, 
well known for their mathematical and literary at- 
tainments in the University of Cambridge. The 
elder brother, William, it will be recollected, per- 
haps, was handsomely remunerated by the House 
of Commons for his attendance, and giving his 
opinion on the subject of Harrison's time-keeper. 
He afterwards published a quarto volume, of 
^ Experiments in Mechanics," and received from 
Dr. Heberden, to whom it was dedicated, a mag- 
nificent set of instruments, for the reception of 
which, a room was purposely fitted up at St. John's 
College, Cambridge. It was not easy to obtain 
the publication of so abstruse a work, with expen- 
sive plates, of which there could be so few pur- 
chasers ; but this difficulty was overcome, through 
the interference of Mr. Hurd and other friends, 
and the particular favour of Mr. Cadell, under 
whose care the whole was most ably executed. 
Mr. Ludlam died in I788 ; and the following epi- 
taph was published in Mr. Nichols's," History of 
Leicestershire :** 

EPITAPH ON THE REV. MR. LUDLAM. 

** Here rests a man, whom genius gave to sway 
Through the bright compass of ethereal day. 
Whose bound nor time nor distance could control. 
But bore him boldly on, from pole to pole, 
Pierc'd the deep regions of all-covering night. 
And gave to Newton's self a clearer light." 
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• 

The younger brother^ Thomas, accompanied 
Captain Jaspar, as chaplain to a man of war, to the 
coast of Guinea, and on his return obtained the 
Confratership of Wigston's Hospital, and after- 
wards the Rectoryof Foston, in Leicestershire. He 
published several religious essays, under the sanc- 
tion of Mr. Hurd. Thomas Ludlam, esq. the eld- 
est son of William, and almost the last of the fami- 
ly, died in 1810, Governor of Sierra Leone. 

At the age of nine, I was sent to the endowed 
school at Leicester, and was placed under the care 
of the Reverend Gerrard Andrewes. There were 
about thirty boarders ; the Earl of Stamford's three 
sons adding no small celebrity. Under that most 
excellent preceptor I remained till about the age 
of seventeen, when I lost my father. Lord Stam- 
ford's sons had been lately removed to Hackney, 
and niy trustees intended me to follow, but before 
I could set out upon my journey. Dr. Newcombe 
died ; therefore all ideas of another school were 
abandoned. 

Whilst our family lived at Leicester, the Rev. 
Mr. Jackson, a celebrated Greek scholar, who was 
our near neighbour, interested himself much in 
my education, and as a reward for a particular 
exercise that pleased him, gave me an elegant 
copy of the Elzevir edition of Buchanan's Psalms, 
which I still retain, with high veneration for his 
memory. Jackson was master of Wigston's Hos- 
pital, which proved particularly beneficial to him, 

B 2 
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3 he lived long enough to r 



renew every lease of the 
valuable estates with which it Iiad been endowed. 
He published three large quarto volumes of 
" Chronological Antiquities," to which was pre- 
fixed the most splendid list of subscribers, that was 
then, I believe, ever known. He was considered 
an Arian, and his violent dispute with Dr. Coney, 
in the Abbey Church at Bath, who refused to ad- 
minister the Sacrament to him, is still recorded in 
various journals. 

John Gilbert Cooper, author of the " Life of 
Socrates," and other works, likewise frequently re- 
sided at Leicester, having married a daughter of 
Mr. Recorder Wright, son of Sir Nathan Wright, 
the Lord Keeper of that name, in Queen Anne's 
time. Jackson and Cooper were in general as op- 
posite as possible in their opinions, but they agreed 
in hating Warburton, who had grossly abused 
both. Cooper was the intimate friend of Garrick, 
and to his instructions may be attributed my early, 
and, perhaps, too strong attachment to the stage. 

Mr. Farmer, a native of Leicester, was about to 
leave i\Ir. Andrewes' school for Emmanuel College, 
at Cambridge, when 1 was onlyin the first form. He 
had begun to collect scarce black-letter books, and 
might then have aptly taken the motto of Julian ; 
" Alii equos amant, alii aves, alii feras, mihi vero 
a puerulo mirum acquirendi et possidendi libros, 
insedit desiderium." Literature at that time was 
much the subject of discussion at Leicester, John 
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Whiston, the London bookseller, passed part of the 
summer with Mr. Jackson. Samuel Carte, a learn- 
ed ecclesiastical lawyer, brother to the historian, 
visited my father ; and the Rev. Mr. Simmons, 
vicar of St. Mary's, had made no inconsiderable 
progress in a collection of very rare editions of 
books, from which Farmer derived considerable 
advantages ; and though in a different line, I ought 
not to omit mentioning, perhaps, Sir Lawrence 
Carter, Baron of the Exchequer, who had lately 
closed his valuable life in the Neworks there. 

• 

My father, during the summer holidays, had 
taken me repeatedly to Scarborough, and at last I 
was to pass through London on a tour to Bath. 
We arrived in town the night before the theatres 
were to be closed for the season ; at one house, a 
celebrated actor was to take his final leave for Ire- 
land, andattheother (it was Miss Macklin's benefit), 
the play was, ** As you like it,'* in which Wood- 
ward and Mrs. Clive both performed ; here we 
fortunately obtained good places, though the stage 
was built up ; however, 1 had now been initiated 
into a London theatre, for which I had so much 
wished. From thence we were to go to Wind- 
sor and Oxford, and to see Blenheim, on our way 
to Bath. I heard, however, of no theatres being 
open any where, and my father expressed much 
displeasure at my seeming unthankfulness at the 
prospect of our future journey ; but a friend 
shrewdly remarked to him, " Sir, it is in some 
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measure your own fault ; you have too soon giyep 
the boy a taste of London, and rather than leave 
it, I perceive, he '* envies every cinder-wench he 
meets." 

At Bath I was introduced to Mr. Hawkins 
Browne, author of the Latin poem " On the Im- 
mortality of the Soul ;** he greatly noticed me, and 
not only to him, but to his respectable family in 
town, I was afterwards indebted for many advan- 
tages. I still possess his earliest manuscript of a 
Latin exercise on the death of George the Seco^d, 
which I offered to his son, when about to publish 
an edition of his father s works. The following 
Epithalamium, he told me, was particularly ex- 
cepted against, as his mother wished it might by 
no means appear in her life-time, being by far too 
complimentary to her ; those, however, who best 
knew her excellent properties, were all of an op- 
posite opinion. 

EPITHALAMIUM. 

Written on the Author's Birth-day. 
By Hawkins Brownf, Esq. 

" Once more the sun his yearly tour 

Hatb finish'd, since in plaintive mood 

I usher'd in my natal hour, 
A prey to joyless solitude; 

As then to joyless solitude a prey; 

Now, Muse, begin a more harmonious lay. 
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For, lo ! she comes : the Qaeen of Love, 

Propitious comes, and by her side 
The Graces musically move^ 

Leading with gentle hand a Bride, 
Fairer than e'er inspir'd a Poet's dreams. 
When fancy with its lov'd idea teems. 

Blind to events, in vain we pry 

Thro' future life's mysterious scene. 

Oft from the dark and sullen sky 
Breaks forth a sunshine unforeseen ; 

As now bright Hymen's lamp, with sudden blaze, 

Dispell'd the gloom that hover'd o'er my days ! 

Thanks that my once-thought cruel fate 
Check'd the fond hopes of youthful rage. 

And, that desire on choice might wait, 
Reserv'd me for maturer age ; 

When truth and friendship, and affections pure, 

Feed the soft flame, and lasting joys assure. 

Thanks to the Muse, that o'er my birth 

Presiding, gave me to despise 
All the gay^seeming dross of earth. 

The wealth, the pomp that others prize; 
These let Ambition seek, instead of these. 
Grant a kind Consort, and domestic ease. 

^Twas thus I praj^'d, nor vain my pray'r, 
Heaven, all-indulgent, hath bestow'd 

A Consort kind, domestic, fair, 

Wis^, faithful, amiable, and good ; 

With every virtue, every grace supply'd. 

And, to adorn my station, wealth beside. 

Hence, aera of my days proceed, 
The past was all a void forlorn. 
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'Tis from this date I live indeed. 

To hymeneal solace born ; 
Un wedded hours the same dull circle run ; 
Life without love is earth without a sun. 

I Still retain a strong impression of the unfortu- 
nate Earl Ferrers, who, with the Ladies Shirley, 
his sisters, frequented Leicester races, and visited 
at my father's house. During the early part of the 
day, his lordship preserved the character of a po- 
lite scholar and a courteous nobleman, but in the 
evening he became the terror of the inhabitants ; 
and I distinctly remember running up stairs to 
hide myself, when an alarm was given, that Lord 
Ferrers was coming armed, with a great mob after 
him. He had behaved well at the ordinary ; the 
races were then in the afternoon, and the ladies 
regularly attended the balls. My father's house 
was situated midway between Lord Ferrers's lodg- 
ings and the town-hall, where the race assemblies 
were then held : he had, as was supposed, obtained 
liquor privately, and then became outrageous ; for 
from our house he suddenly escaped, and proceed- 
ed to the town-hall, and, after many most violent 
acts, threw a large silver tankard of scalding negus 
amongst the ladies ; he was then secured for that 
evening : this was the last time of his appearing 
at Leicester, till brought from Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
to prison there. It has been much regretted by 
his friends, that as Lady Ferrers, and some of his 
property had been taken from him, no greater pre- 
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caution had been used with respect to his own 
safety, as well as that of all around him. Whilst so- 
ber, ray fatherj who had a real regard for him, always 
urged, that he was quite manageable ; and when 
his sisters ventured to come with him to the races, 
they had an absolute reliance on his good inten- 
tions and promises. Let this recollection be com- 
pared with all that passed previous to the last hor- 
rid catastrophe. 

My father died when I was about seventeen, 
but I gained permission in the summer to go to 
Scarborough, to be again under the care of his old 
friend Dr. Thomas (afterwards Sir Noah), who was 
the celebrated physician there. At this time I 
was in possession of more money than my trustees 
were well aware of, and certainly appeared much 
older than I really was. The company to whom 
I had the honour of being occasionally admitted, 
was by no means suitable either to my age or sta- 
tion ; for the Duke of York, Marquess of Granby, 
Mr. Sterne, Mrs. and Miss Gibber, and Colonel 
Sloper, were frequent visitants at the Doctor's ta- 
ble. After figuring for about six weeks, dancing 
at every ball, and partaking of every diversion, I 
was hastily recalled, and was most strongly re- 
proved for all my past levity and imprudence. 

It was now intended to send me to Cambridge, 
and Trinity College was preferred on account of 
Dr. Smith being Master, who was distantly related 
to my justly respected mother-in-law; but Mr. 
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Hurd, Rector of Thurcaston, verj kindly sug- 
gested, that, as I was rather too young to be ad- 
mitted as a Fellow Commoner, it would be better, 
perhaps, that I should be placed under an able 
private tutor for a year or more, and that he should 
then be happy to introduce me at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, under his own immediate recommendation. 
This scheme was gladly acceded to, and to fill up 
the chasm I was sent, at the request of Mr. Mun- 
dy, of Derbyshire, to the Rev. Mr. Pickering, of 
Mackworth, who at that time had no other pupil 
than Mr. Burdett, eldest son of Sir Robert, the 
highly estimated proprietor of two seats in that 
neighbourhood. Here I remained, happily se- 
cluded under a regular course of study, till 1 was 
permitted by my trustees to go to town to the 
coronation of George the Third, with their friend 
Mr. Pocbin, afterwards Member for Leicestershire. 
Had some of my relatives, however, then only 
known half of what they gradually discovered 
afterwards, my truly conscientious tutor would 
not iiave been thought quite suitable ; his wife 
was daughter of the Rev. Anthony Blackwali, who 
wrote the Sacred Classics, and so far all would 
have been accordant ; but we had the Pretender's 
picture in almost every room, and I am not clear, 
but that Mr. Pickering himself might receive some 
benefit from the Non-jurors. There was a myste- 
rious day annually kept by him and several other 
associates, at a house near All Saints' church, 
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where I have no doubt they fint welcomed Prini^p 
Charles on his arrival at Derby. It w^^ rather 
curious, that a weekly club should be held after- 
wards very near that spot, consisting of Philp^Q- 
phers, then principally engaged on the subject pf 
electricity, and that three of the friendly members 
should be, the Rev. Mr. Winter, originally ^ Dis- 
senter, Mr. Pickering, at least a Tory, and Mr. 
Whitehurst, supposed to be an infidel. From this 
humb|q society, ho\v^ever, the celebrated Dr. Dar- 
win, and his ingenious pupil and associate in e;:i- 
periments, Mr. Watt, derived no small advantages; 
science is best advanced by reciprocal encourago- 
ment, and they were all men of deep discernment 
and laborious industry. 

My trustee, Mr. Fisher, of Repton, who resided 
in Sir Harry Harpur's old mansion there, used 
frequently to mention a very extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, relative to a young blacksmith of his 
parish. He, with many others, went to see the 
Pretender, when he arrived at the King's Head, at 
Derby, and in the general confusion this fellow 
was permitted to take the Prince's horse to water ; 
when, perceiving that the other assistants were 
hastily returning to the inn, ^^ thought he might 
safely venture to proceed in an opposite direction, 
and he absolutely galloped away with the horse, 
unnoticed, to Repton. The old gentleman not 
only recited this daring circumstance, but fre- 
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quently carried his friends to see the saddle and 
accoutrements. 

Mr. Fisher had the honour to be father-in-law 
to the beautiful and accomplished Mrs. Wihnot, 
wife to Robert Mead Wilmot, esq. of Chaddes- 
den, only son of Sir Edward Wilmot, bart. Physi- 
cian to George the Second, who, after the decease ■ 
of his royal master, retired to an elegant retreat at 
Wilford, near Nottingham, where he died. This 
lady attracted so much notice, when she appeared 
as a young bride at Derby races, as to be justly 
compared, except for a slight cast of one eye, 
■with the unrivalled Lady Coventry. She had been 
well educated under a sensible mother, with the 
advantage of good instructions by various teachers 
from the endowed school at Repton, and (what at 
that time was very rare, unless there was great 
wealth) had a regular French master resident in 
the family. At the distance of full forty years, I 
received a letter from my wife at Bath, in which was 
the following sentence : " I accompanied our old 
friend Lady Wilmot, of Chaddesden, last niglit to 
the ball; it was for the benefit of the Master of the 
Ceremonies ; and notwithstanding her long con- 
finement in a Paris prison, during the reign of 
Robespierre, and her various adventures, she was 
pronounced to be the finest woman altogether in 
that crowded assembly." 

Soon after the Coronation I went to reside at 
Cambtidge, having a letter from Mr. Hurd to Mr. 
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Hubbard, and derived every advantage that might 
have been anticipated from the recommendation of 
so learned a patron ; but when our head tutor found 
that I had gone through Algebra, and part of Eu- 
clid, he strongly censured Mr. Pickering, as having 
encroached upon the province and duties of the 
University. However, I attended an able Lecture 
by Mr. Farmer, in Aristophanes ; had a private 
tutor for the Greek Classics in general ; and now 
look back with great satisfaction at that particular 
lecture which was given by Mr. Hubbard every 
Sunday evening in the Greek Testament. 

Through the Cust family I became more con- 
nected with Mrs. Wyche, of Leicestershire, who 
after the death of Mr. Wyche, and the estate near 
Melton Mowbray had been sold to the Duke of 
Rutland, entirely resided at her house in Great 
Ormond-street. Her son, soon after, was admitted a 
Fellow Commoner of Emmanuel College, of which 
an ancestor of his, Sir Walter Mildmay, was the 
founder. The daughter, who was both deaf and 
dumb, was taught by Mr, Dutens to converse with 
her fingers ; and in his entertaining Memoirs, he 
more than insinuates, that he left London for the 
Continent, on a point of delicacy, from the partia- 
lity that the young lady had been pleased to shew to 
him ; but the brother was then alive, and the prize 
was not so great as it might have been afterwards. 
The father, Peter Wyche, esq. was a learned and a 
very liberal man, and greatly contributed to the es- 
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tablishmentofthe Society of Arts andSciences,the'rf 
rather in its infancy. At his own expence he culti- 
vated a farm in Kssex, for the trial and growth of 
different grasses ; and I have been informed by 
his friends, that he was once able to produce spe- 
cimens of a green pabulum for near eleven months 
of the year. It appeared, from his private accompts 
(for with Mr. Bankes, the great conveyancer, of 
Lincoln's Inn, I afterwards became trustee for 
Miss Wyche) that he had not expended in such 
experiments much less than three thousand pounds. 
It may not here be improper to add, perhaps, 
that Mr. Bankes was Chancellor of the Church of 
York, had a house in Great Ormond-strcet, and 
another at Mortlake, where he kept a pack of 
hounds : his only daughter was married to a gen- 
tleman of large fortune in Ireland. He was the 
friend and intimate of Lord Mansfield, who en- 
trusted to him the draught of a Bill for registering 
Mortgages in all the different counties ; I fre- 
quently saw it in an unfinished state on his library- 
table, and have heard him as frequently complain 
of the labour of it, but never knew what became 
of it. He was an hospitable, friendly man, but at 
the latter part of his life he entirely gave up the 
Law for hunting, and was more convivial than 
studious. At tills late period of my life I am still 
pressing for the disposal of a large sum of money, 
with accumulated interest, as the only surviving 
trustee for the late Miss Wyclie. There are three 
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heird at law, who art equally claifnants ; several 
Solicitors have been employed, but though I have 
bad recourse, at ray own expence, to the opinion 
of an eminent King's Counsel, there is at present ^ 
no determination ; however, the Lord Chancellor 
has been pleased to express his fullest approbation 
of my conduct. 

During the College vacation in summer, old 
Lady Cust, sister to Lord Tyrconnel, gave me a 
general invitation to Belton, near Grantham, to 
accompany her grandson ; and I had the honour 
from thence, with the two Misses Cust, to go to 
Oxford, at the time of Lord Lichfield's Encoenia. 
The Rev. Dr. Cust was a canon of Christ Church, 
and we were most kindly received, through him, 
at the house of Dr. Kelly, the physician, who re- 
sided opposite ; this was a great advantage to me; for 
there Iwas introduced to Dr. Kennicott, and many 
of the first Literati of that University. On our re- 
turn I was admitted likewise into Sir John Cust's 
family in Downing-street, who was then Speaker 
of the House of Commons ; and it was one of the 
proudest moments of my life, perhaps, when I de- 
spatched my first letter, as franked from thence, to 
my relatives at Leicester. 

At Grantham, I had met with Captain Cart- 
wright, brother to the Major, and again in Lon- 
don, where he had introduced the Esquimaux In- 
dians ; they all dined several times with his relative 
Mrs. Wyche, and really they had been so well 
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drilled by tlie Captain, on board tlie ship, that 
they behaved with all the decorum of an English 
family. In the course of the Sunday evening 
they exercised their religious worship in the draw- 
ing room, and I am certain that they had a strong 
notion of a Supreme Being, though the contrary 
has been so confidently asserted. 

Sir John Cust, when opportunity served, was al- 
ways anxious that his son sliould be duly attentive 
to the debates of the House of Commons; but I 
am ashamed to own, that 1 was too apt, as soon as 
the Speaker had taken the Chair, to steal away 
from thence to the play-house; however, by re- 
sorting to my good friend, the intelligent Mr. 
White, Clerk of the Journals of the House of 
Commons, I was often enabled to speak more 
knowingly, next morning at breakfast, perhaps, 
than if I had been actually present at the debates. 

Having no home of my own, at all vacations I 
either visited friends, or occasionally boarded with 
my old tutor, Mr. Pickeriog, and from thence a 
constant welcome was always open to me at Mr. 
Wilniot's, at Chaddesden. With that family I 
made an excursion to Matlock, where we were all 
honoured with an invitation to Chatsworth, to pass 
a day there. The Archbishop of Tuam (Ryder) was 
of the party ; and his friend. Dean Langton, would 
have accompanied us, but was previously engaged 
to meet Mr. Coke's family, of Longford, and tra- 
verse with them some of the highest mountains of 
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the Peak . Every sort of preparation had been 
made^ and the surest-footed horses had been se- 
lected for the purpose'; but the road becoming 
rather dangerous^ the Dean, for greater security, 
had taken up a young lady, Miss Laroche, and 
placed her before him ; when suddenly the horse 
fell with them both. The lady, though much 
bruised, was caught by her clothes amongst the 
bushes; but the Dean was instantly dashed to 
pieces. Many years afterwards I was in compa- 
ny with the lady, then married, at Exeter j the 
very name of Derbyshire awakened the most 
dreadful recollections. 

Amidst other excursions in the summer, I went 
for six weeks to Harrowgate, and have ever since, 
been partial to that interesting neighbourhood. 
Studley Park has been frequently described ; but I 
do not recollect any poetical efiusion, to have been 
bestowed pn the more romantic scenery of Hack- 
fall. Indeed the magnificent view of Fountains 
Abbey at the former has hitherto stolen away all 
admiration from the more humble beauties of the 
latter : 

BACKFALL, a Poem. 
TO Nejera. 

To Hackfall's calm retreats, where natulre reigns 

In rural pride, transported fancy flies ^ 
Oh ! bear me, goddess, to those sylvan plains, 
. Where all around unlabour'd beauties rise J 
VOL. I. c 
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Let wealth's vain votaries, Gothic sons of taste, 
The fetter'd hand of mimic art admire, 

The marble fane, with urns and statues grac'd, 
The gilt alcove, and justly-sloping spire. 

Be theirs, through long-drawn walks that tire the eyes. 
Through gay parterres, and vistas green, to stray. 

Where stately trees in due proportion rise. 
And tortur'd waters regularly play : 

With thee, Neaera, mistress of my soul, 
Less artful scenes my simple mind delight, 

Such as, where Ure's fair streams meand'ring roll, 
Kind nature formM to please the enraptured sight. 

Here wood and lawn their various charms combine, 
The green dale sinks, and swells the verdant hill. 

Old reverend oaks their high-arch'd boughs entwine. 
And parting rocks disclose the gushing rill. 

Lo ! through the glade, where ripening harvests bend 
To the soft breeze, a distant town appears ; 

From smoking cots the bluish wreaths ascend. 
And many a tower its antique structure rears. 

Down from yon hoary mountain's rugged side 
A torrent falls ! how swift the waters flow ! 

While underground with silent stealth they glide. 
Then rise to light, a fresh cascade below. 

Thus, as the priest of love, sweet Ovid, tells, 
To shun, Alpheus, thy enraptured waves. 

In winding mazes Arethusa steals 
Through secret vaults and subterraneous caves. 

Fast by this stream, and in the thickest shade, 
A straw^rooPd cot appears, with ivy bound. 

The walls with shells, and varied moss o'erlaid. 
And rough-hewn altars mark the hallow'd ground ; 
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' Here haply dwells some hoary ^headed seer^ 
Far from the guilty crowd's tumultuous din, 
Here in soft musings spends the silent year^ 
Estrang'd alike to passion and to sin. 

Peace to his days ! nor you, my charming maid, . 

Approach the cot; but turn, oh! turn your eyes ! 
Should love, the tyrant love, his heart invade, 

Far from the sage all wonted quiet flies. 

Lo ! in yon grove, and o'er the topmost boughs. 
Untaught by art, a silver fountain plays, 

In waving folds the bubbling water flows, 
And varying Iris paints the humid rays; 

No figured Triton spouts the indignant stream, 
Nor weeps poor Niobe in antic show, 
' No dolphins sport, no leaden Nereids swim, 
Nor fond Narcissus views the lake below. 

Tis nature all — grotesque and wild the scene, 

The rough rock cleaves, the wave ascends on high. 

Then bubbling down upon the mossy green. 
O'er pebbles strays in gurgling harmony. 

Hail, sweet recess ! what charms the sight regale. 
And pour'd on thee with more than lavish pride ; 

Hail, sweet recess ! more fair than Tempe's vale. 
Or Ida's shade, where fabled gods reside. 

O haste, Neaera, to this peaceful grove. 
Here let us wisdom's silent steps pursue. 

Here pass an age of innocence and love. 
And bid the foUy-fetter'd world adieu. 

The weather w^as intensely hot whilst I was at 
Harrowgate, and from travelling too rapidly from 
thence to Derby races, I was taken dangerously 
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iJl on the course with a fever. I was carried to 
my friend Mr. Bates's apartments near the market- 
place, and was there attended, for three weeks, 
by Dr. Darwin. 

Mr. Bates, afterwards Dr. Bates, had rather a 
singular history. He was born at "Worksop ; and 
educated at the expense of the Duchess of Nor- 
folk. He became the favourite dissecting pupil 
of Dr. Hunter ; but losing his health, by the assi- 
duous practice of his profession, he was obliged to 
relinquish it, and then studied Latin under Mr. 
Pickering, to qualify himself the better, to take 
his Doctor's degree in Scotland. He became, 
however, too ill to proceed there ; but a strong 
recommendation of him, witli a Latin Thesis, was 
signed by Drs. Ash and Darwin, and he accord- 
ingly received his Diploma. He practised as a 
physician at Aylesbur}', about the time that 
"Wilkes made himself so conspicuous there, and 
married Miss Vanneck with a large fortune. After 
her death, he set out immediately for Italy, and 
made great purchases of pictures, of which even 
then he was a very competent judge ; he drew 
extremely well, and his anatomical figures would 
have given credit to any collection. 

Whilst we were at Derby, we were both inti- 
mate with Wright the painter, a rising genius; 
but native talent had not then the same chance of 
notice, as at present ; however, in time, his fire 
and candle-light pieces became duly appreciated. 
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Under patronage^ he would have made an early 
fortune ; for one portrait of his, of an old gentle- 
man at Hopwell Hall near Derby, might have 
challenged comparison with any of those fine 
originals, well known from the engravings by 
Houbraken and Vertue, which belonged to Dr. 
Mead, and still remain at Chaddesden House in 
that immediate neighbourhood. Wright left Derby 
for London about the time that Miss Linwood 
began to shine out in her brighter meridian at 
Leicester. 

I had generally resided about three quarters of 
each year at Cambridge, and had devoted myself 
closely to classical studies ; but the time for taking 
a Bachelor's Degree was now rapidly approaching, 
and I began to feel a little chagrin and disap- 
pointment ; for alas ! I was no Mathematician, and 
no material Honour could then be obtained, but in 
that particular line. As declamation was known 
to be my forte, it had been held out to me, that if 
his Majesty visited the University, as was then 
expected, I shoidd be recommended to speak be- 
fore him, which might entitle me to an honorary 
Degree of Master of Arts. What ground I had to 
build upon for so flattering a distinction, will best 
be seen by subsequent events ; however, by good 
advice, sooner than submit to an examination 
chiefly Mathematical, I determined to change the 
scene, and leave Cambridge for the Metropolis. 

Not long iafter my arrival there, I married Miss 
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A. F. Stratford, third daughter of Francis Strat- 
ford, Esq. of Mercvale Hall, in Warwickshire, and 
within a day or two, was then unexpectedly pre- 
sented by the Duke of Newcastle, our Chancellor, 
with a Royal Degree. As this was the first of the 
kind that had been conferred on a student of Em- 
manuel, the College was pleased to give a hand- 
some entertainment on the occasion. 

As soon as I returned from Cambridge, I waited 
upon his Grace at Clareraont, to present my most 
grateful acknowledgments. He sat alone, in the 
great library above stairs, and received me with 
the utmost kindness and affability. As I had ne- 
ver been there before, I was invited to look at the 
apartments, and to walk over part of the grounds, 
which appeared very extensive ; but as company 
was continually arriving, I returned again to the 
house as soon as possible, and most respectfully 
took my leave. I partook afterwards of many 
other acts of his bounty and favour. 

The house which I inhabited in Dean-street, 
Soho, was by far too good for me ; but my friend 
Mr. Cockburne, who was then Comptroller of 
the Navy, offered me his thirteen years' lease, 
after he had laid out near a thousand pounds, 
merely by the exchange of names. Being absent 
from London, and a great mob requiring every 
house to be illuminated for Wilkes's birth-day, mine 
suffered most dreadfully. The street was then pav- 
ing, and on my arrival I found large stones, in my 
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drawing-room up stairs on the carpet. The da- 
mage was estimated at several hundred pounds ; 
and as I then wished to reside in the country, by 
an exchange of names agdin, I parted with the 
remaining term to Dr. Newcome, just promoted 
to the see of St. Asaph. But perhaps I suffered 
more, as the house was supposed to belong to a 
Scotsman, and friend to Lord Bute ; so that I 
might exclaim with the poet : 

*^ Delicta majorum immeritus luo.'^ 
At this time I knew very little of the Stratford 
family, at Mere vale, though connected with Lord 
Aldborough in London ; for my wife had resided 
with her grand-mother in Great Ormond-street, 
and I was married from thence, by the Rev. Mr. 
HoUingbury, at St. George's church, Bloomsbury ; 
but soon after became well acquainted with them 
all. The old lady was a native of Hamburgh, a 
very agreeable woman, and lived in the full en- 
joyment of her faculties to the age of ninety, when, 
on her return from a visit, she was seized with a 
paralytic stroke, and it became necessary for me 
to act, before the arrival of Mr. Geast (afterwards 
Dugdale), who had married my wife's eldest sister. 
I waited upon Dr. Heberden, much acquainted 
with all the parties, and after giving him particu- 
lars, he said, with his usual kindness, *^ Mti. Strat- 
ford, Sir, was one of the stoutest ladies I ever knew ; 
I will accompany you immediately, as a friend ; 
but, from your own account, nothing can be ex- 
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pectcd from a physician." She diecl soon after hi9 
arrival. Mrs, Stratford, of Merevale, on the death 
of her husband, went with her second daughter, 
Mrg. Chetwynd, to make some stay at Bath, where 
they were intimate with Mr. Smith, father of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and indeed with most of the very 
respectable Catholics of that city. She was a 
woman of considerable attainments, and certainly 
possessed a warm and enthusiastic nund, to which 
Mr. Shenstone, in one of his printed letters, has 
principally imputed the sudden change of her 
Keligion. The youngest daughter, Miss Maria, 
frequently resided with us, or at lodgings in Lon- 
don, till she took Mr. Adtlington's house at Mor- 
timer near Reading, entirely as it was, on his be- 
coming suddenly the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

We made but a short stay in Warwickshire on 
our first journey there, as we were obliged to re- 
turn soon again, to pay our respects, with the 
Merevale family, to Mr. and Mrs. Geast at BIythe 
Hall near Colshill. Mr. Geast was heir to Sir 
William Dugdale, and here we found every thing 
in nearly the same state as it had been originally 
left by his great uncle. The evergreen hedges 
had been regularly clipped, and the ponds and 
stews, between the house and river, had been well 
kept in order, for the purpose of preserving and 
readily obtaining fish. Many of the chairs in 
the house were as richly embossed as the herald's 
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tabard that still remained in the family, fresh as 
when originally worn at the Coronation of James^ 
the Second. The collection of books was neither 
very large nor curious. There were two original 
portraits in the parlour, one of Sir William^ and 
another of Lady Dugdale, and a third of Elias 
Ashmole. The little chamber or study which 
contained the manuscripts had been kept locked 
up ; and when, at the earnest request of Dr. 
Percy, I obtained from my brother-in-law tlie 
favour of the key, the cobwebs had never been 
disturbed. The purport of this slight examina- 
tion was to see whether or not there was an early 
pedigree of the Northumberland family, but I did 
not find any. Sir William's "Draining of the Fens*! 
having become exceedingly scarce, Mr. Geast, with 
some reluptance, afterwards examined this venera- 
ble repository, and a folio volume, corresponding 
with the former . works, was in consequence re- 
published by Mr. Cole. I made an extract or two 
only, which I thought Dr. Percy might particular- 
ly want ; for I did not wish to trespass on the kind- 
ness of Mr. Geast, who was then rather a stranger. 

" Symon Silvester, a Saxon, was at the Conquest 
tyme Earl of Leicester, and did homage to the 
Conqueror, and did so remain all the Conqueror's 
and Wm. Rufus's tyme, and in the 1st year of K. 
Hy. I. He dyed without issue, after whose death 
Robert Beaumont was next Earl of Leicester." 

*^ The corps of K, Richard were buried without 
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honour of ftineral at Leicester, in the church of 
the cordeliers." 

There are many volumes of heraldry, all of 
which have probably been already before the pub- 
lic ; and, what I did not expect to find, several 
scraps of poetry, written on the inside of the 
covers of some of them, which were copied from 
windows of the old hall at Buxton. Several arti- 
cles in and about the respectable mansion at 
BIythe, strongly reminded me of what I had read 
of Cotton and his associates in the quaint humour 
of Izaac Walton ; and Mr. Geast and the ladies 
would often smile at my taking that old-fashioned 
volume as my vade-mecum, when I went either 
to angle or ruminate by the water side. 

However, though I did not succeed as to the 
Northumberland pedigree there, this inquiry 
caused an extraordinary disclosure in another 
quarter. A clergyman hearing by accident of the 
circumstance, kindly informed me that he possess- 
ed a very early pedigree of that most noble family, 
from one of his ancestors, who had been an emi- 
nent Serjeant at Law, and had probably received 
this, mixed up with other deeds, that had been 
sent to him for examination, and had never been 
returned. Of all this I immediately apprised Dr. 
Percy, and had the pleasure to find, that this pe- 
digree proved to be ten years older than any other 
then possessed by the Northumberland family. 
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We made a cotisiderable ' stay at Merevale, 
a place always rendered more agreeable to me 
than my wife, for I .had an excellent library tQ 
refer to/ and some management of the garden* 
grouild; but it was io some rather dull; for I 
must confess, that on a close survey, the whole 
routine of the interior ^id not a little savour of the 
nuxinery or the monastery.. During one of my 
longer abodes there > I received in application 
from Lord Leicester, a learned antiquary, relative 
to an ancestor of his, who was buried in the 
church-yard near the old abbey, in which h^ was 
pleased to enumerate many family particulars. 
** He was (says his lordship), according to our 
records, deposited under a very large stone, in an 
ox's hide, at so many feet from the wall of the 
corner,-* mentioning the exact distances, from the 
ancient documents ; ^* and I should take it as a very 
particular favour (he adds) if you could obtain 
permission to make an accurate examination.^ I 
accordingly applied to Mrs. Stratford, and went 
with her full consent, like Friar Lawrence, with a 
crow and a spade, but no lanihorn, for it was in 
open day, and was attended by the clerk and 
sexton^ and a few select friends who anxiously 
awaited the result. We almost immediately struck 
upon the corner of an immense stone, not far 
from the surface, and at the precise distance that 
had been pointed out. The lower end had con.* 
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siderably sunk ; but I hesitated to proceed fur- 
ther ; for it appeared to me to be a service of dan- 
ger, as no faculty had been obtained from the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and I was legally informed 
afterwards, that the Bishop of the Diocese should 
be previously applied to, before any process in 
taking up such a corpse for examination could 
possibly be permitted. I informed Lord Leicester 
of all particulars ; but various occurrences after- 
wards interfering, I believe his lordship's ancestor 
still remains safely and quietly deposited, statu 
quo, in the ox's hide. 

At our return from Warwickshire, we had the 
pleasure to receive our friend Farmer, who had 
availed himself of a short vacation at Cambridge, 
to visit us, and meet a sister, who had come to 
town to pay her respects to a relative living in 
Golden-square. The Honourable and Rev. Mr. 
Byron, Prebendary of Durham, occupied the first 
floor of the house j and was so captivated with 
the beauty of the young lady, as to make her an 
almost immediate offer of marriage. As we were all 
taken by surprise, it was necessary to make some 
inquiry; and as our friend was so soon obliged 
to return to his college duties, the decisive answer 
was referred to us. Every thing appearing high- 
ly advantageous, an early acknowledgment was 
made of the honour proposed, and Miss Farmer 
was removed, at our earnest request, to Dean- 
street, Soho, with the full approbation of Mr. Byron. 
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My wife took her to several diversions, and the 
lover could not but frequently over-hear the admi- 
ration of that beauty which evidently was not lai4 
on by art, but " by the soft and cunning hand of 
Nature.** As Mr. Byron was impatient to secure 
the prize (for such she really proved to.be) they 
were soon afterwards married from our house, and 
set out from thence for their elegant residence at 
Durham. My wife stood godmother to their first 
son, and at a public dinner at Cambridge, at the 
Duke of Gloucester's installation, he made in- 
quiries aft;er us, and sent a very polite message ; 
and we had the pleasure of hearing that he was 
highly respected at Trinity College, in that Uni- 
versity, < 

The accounts. of Farmer's family as hitherto 
given to^ the public are not quite accurate. His 
father dealt largely in malt, more advantageously, 
I believe, for his customers than for himself. He 
was always considered a strictly honest man. 
My learned friend had three brothers, and other 
sisters, besides Mrs. Byron ; one brother was an 
officer in the Leicestershire militia, and was called 
Adjutant Farmer, much" patronized at Belvoir 
castle, the IQuke of Rutland being Colonel of the 
regiment, as well as Lord Lieutenant of our coun- 
ty ; another was in trade at Leicester ; and there 
was a third, who caused much uneasiness to his 
parents. He was clever, but very extravagant, 
and often occasioned embarrassments to them. 
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who always endeavoured, if possible, to extricate 
him from pecuniary difficulties ; besides, he gave 
great annoyance to his brother by writing his 
name Fermor, and endeavouring to engraft him- 
self on the Pomfret family ; for all who were well 
acquainted with Farmer of Emmanuel well knew, 
that even with a real pretence he was the last 
man who would ever have wished to presume on 
any family distinction. 

Farmer afterwards made a longer stay with us 
in Dean-street, and finding that I was engaged one 
evening to a Theatrical club, then held at Wright's 
Coifee-house, York-street, Covent-garden ; and 
that Foote, Holland, Powell, and several authors 
were members of it ; Farmer, always a man 
of fun and good humour, expressed a desire 
to accompany me, as he had never seen Foote. 
Luckily an immediate opportunity occurred 
of interesting the great Satirist in his favour. 
Foote gravely and very handsomely said, " I shall 
feel a particular pleasure in paying every attention 
to him as a friend of yours ; he is a man of talents, 
and I am well acquainted with his excellent 
"Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare ;" and 
indeed he kept his word j for while Farmer staid, 
he did every thing in his power to make himself 
agreeable and entertaining. 

Foote was not always inattentive to men of real 
abilities ; for when Gray and Mason once made 
some inquiries about places at his theatre in the 
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Haymarket^ he immediately wrote a polite note 
to them ; and though the house was quite crowded^ 
I saw that they were well accommodated with a 
front row in a side box : they duly estimated hid 
attention, and mentioned it as it deserved on 
their return to Cambridge. Farmer was so much 
amused with his evening's entertainment, as to 
give an account of it, without reserve, to his col- 
lege associates, and at last it reached our grave 
tutor, Mr. Hubbard, who rarely had a smile upon 
his countenance. He was quite shocked to hear 
of it, and very properly not only sent a reproof to 
his former pupil in town, but gave, in the college 
phrase, a very serious jobation to his own coadju- 
tor, Mr. Farmer. 

I staid much longer that night at the club than 
usual, and was glad that my friend had left in due 
time, for all afterwards was not quite so quiet and 
accordant. In the course of conversation I ven- 
tured to say, that I thought Monsr. Le Sage's 
*' Devil upon two Sticks ** was a good subject for 
stage buffoonery, and that from the story of the 
" Power of Friendship,** which was introduced in 
it, something might be well extracted for a serious 
opera. Foote admitted the latter, but spoke with 
the utmost contempt of the former ; " it was,** he 
urged, ** without exception, the most absurd and 
nonsensical vehicle that could have been de- 
vised ; however, no more was ever heard of thig 
" Power of Friendship," and the ^* Devil upon tw6 
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Sticks" was produced at his own summer theatre, 
where he himself was the hero. 

Mr. Howard was of our party, and when he 
liinted something about printing a second edition 
of his "Thoughts and Maxims," Foote replied di- 
rectly, with a sneer, " Right, Sir, Second Thoughts 
are often best;" — but when a gentleman, with 
whom he was more intimate, only quoted in jest 
some trifling circumstance about a game-leg, 
Foote maliciously replied, " Pray, Sir, make no 
allusion to my weakest part; did 1 ever attack 
your head ?" 

Foote, at times, spared neither friend nor foe. 
He had little regard for the feelings of others ; if 
he thought of a witty thing that would create 
laughter, he said it. He had never availed him- 
self of the good advice given by Henry the Fifth 
to Falstaff, " Reply not to me with a fool-born 
jest ; " and of this I can give one notable example. 
If Foote ever had a serious regard for any one, 
it was for Holland, yet at his death, or rather 
indeed after his funeral, he violated all decency 
concerning him. Holland was the son of a baker 
at Hampton, and on the stage was a close imitator 
of Garrick, who had such a respect for him, that 
he played the Ghost to his Hamlet merely to serve 
him at his benefit. Holland died rather young, 
and Foote attended as one of the mourners. He 
was really grieved ; and the friend from whom I 
had the account, declared that his eyes were 
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swollen with tears ; yet when the gentleman said 
to him afterwards, " So, Foote, you have just at- 
tended the funeral of our dear friend Holland ; *' 
Foote instantly replied, " Yes we have just shoved 
the little baker into his oven/* 

Another anecdote or two of this extraordinary 
man, may not be unacceptable. Foote by acci- 
dent; met an inferior person in the street, vcjry like 
Dr. Arne, who to be sure, when full dressed, was 
sometimes rather a grotesque figure, and he con- 
trived, I believe, not only to obtain some old 
clothes of the Doctor's, but likewise one of his 
cast-off wigs, and introduced the man on the stage 
to bring in music books, as an attendant on the 
Commissary* The house was all astonishment, 
and many began even to doubt of the absolute 
identity. The Doctor, of course, was most horribly 
annoyed ; but Foote put money into his pocket, 
which was all he cared for. Soon after he pro- 
ceeded so far as to order wooden figures to be 
made for a puppet show, of which Dr. Johnson 
and Dr. Goldsmith were to be the leading cha- 
racters. Goldsmith affected to laugh, though he 
seriously alluded to the circumstance in a letter to 
me, which will be hereafter annexed ; but the 
great Leviathan of literature was so much incensed 
^t the report, as to .purchase an immense oak 
cudgel, which he carried with him to Tom Da- 
vies's shop, and being there asked for what pur- 
pose that was intended, he sternly replied, " For 
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being immediately conveyed, as it was meant to 
be, Foote, I believe, was really intimidated, and 
the scheme, as to Them, was given up. It was 
then necessary to have recourse to other expedi- 
ents, and other authors were selected as proper 
subjects for this despicable buffoonery. It was 
understood that Mrs. Yates was first thought of, 
as the heroine in " Piety in Pattens," and part of a 
dialogue was printed, in which she was made to re- 
gret, that if wooden actresses were once admitted, 
her services might hereafter be dispensed with ; 
but Mr. Foote kindly informs her, that as she can 
occasionally put on a pretty melancholy face, he 
has no doubt but she would succeed excellently 
well at the tabernacle ; especially if none of her 
friends, mentioning names, should be able to 
write any character that might be agreeable to 
her, at either of the winter theatres. 

Atthis time Mr. Cumberland's Comedy of "The 
Fashionable Lover" was performing at Drury-Iane, 
and ray Tragedy of " Zobeide" at Covent-gar- 
den, which was expressly introduced there by Mrs. 
Yates. As Foote proceeded, the audience, which 
had before been displeased, became quite cla- 
mourous, and the piece was finally withdrawn, 
with no small danger to the interior of his theatre. 

Meeting Foote the next morning in the Hay- 
market, he seemed a good deal disconcerted, and 
said, " You are not affronted, are you, that I 
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hinted at you last night in the comedy ?'* ** Not 
in such good company, Mr. Foote ; but I hear 
you rather burnt your fingers.'* '^ Singed them a 
little, perhaps," answered Foote ; '^ but if we do 
not take liberties with our friends, with whom 
can we take liberties ? *' I only replied, " it is all 
very well. Sir, but I cannot entirely agree with 
your logic, though I am quite ready to accept 
your apology.'* This was the last time I ever saw 
this most facetious gentleman. It will be justly 
urged, perhaps, that such mere trifles as these 
should not be caught at and preserved, when 
much weightier and better matter has long since 
been suffered to sink and perish in the waters of 
oblivion, but 

'^ Straws and feathers easily will fly, 
And the light scale is sure to moant on high, 
Thin air-blown bubbles with each breath are borne, 
And wind will take the chafl^, that leaves the corn." 

I will trespass, however, with another circum- 
stance relative to one of the members of our club. 
On returning from thence, the Rev. Mr. Rosen- 
hagen overtook me^ and accompanied me as far as 
Dean-street, Soho. He would force the subject 
of Junius*s Letters upon me, said he knew I was 
intimate with both the Woodfalls, and mentioned 
many circumstances concerning the Letters. He 
did not appear to me to possess superior talents 
himself, but he was a busy meddling man, what the 
French term un intrigant ; and I have no doubt 
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he was a negoclator. The particulars did not occur 
to me till reminded by a paragraph, afterwards, 
in one of Lord Chesterfield's Letters, in which his 
lordship says, " Mr. Rosenhagen has been again 
with me this morning; but I will dip my pen no 
more in gall.'\ Rosenhagen was a Fellow of St. 
John's College, and afterwards resided at Paris, at 
a great expense, but very few knew how, or from 
whence those funds were supplied. 

Several passages in Junius's Letters have been 
compared with some in Lord Bolingbroke's Works, 
particularly in his "Patriot King," but many 
Living Authors might have been likewise readily 
resorted to. It was then asserted that as the 
style of those celebrated Letters was uniform, 
one person only could be concerned in writing 
them. To which a Wit at that time replied, 
" Not one, but Legion, for there are Many." 
— Many, I am sure, largely contributed to load 
the gun, though one only might draw the trigger. 

It was thought strange at that time that, as 
Mr. Garrick always expressed a desire of being 
introduced to Farmer, I should rather cautiously 
avoid their meeting at my house ; but the truth 
was, I knew that Garrick duly estimated his 
" Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare," and I 
feared that his coarse manners would sink him in 
the estimation of the great Actor. Farmer, to 
speak plainly, absolutely mouthed a sentence, as 
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dogs mouth a bone, and he was not always averse 
from freely reciting passages of poetry in a mixed 
company. Garrick, it was well known, was a 

. great mimick, and by his imitation at times, ren- 
dered Johnson abundantly ridiculous. He would, 
in Johnson's uncouth manner, growl over four 
lines of Gray's Bard, without articulating many 
of the words. Once, however, amongst some par- 
tial friends, after a supper in Southampton-street, 
I ventured to assure Garrick that I could give 

' those lines of "Ruin seize thee, ruthless king," 
without articulating any word at all ; and after a 
trial, this honourable palm was yielded up to me. 
Tom Davies monopolized Johnson's laugh, which 
was termed the laugh of a rhinoceros ; but, in a 
plain dictatorial style, Mr. Nichols, from long 
acquaintance, could generally speak most like the 
venerable Luminary. Farmer, at the latter part of 
his life, kept very high company, and no man ever 
. more profited by polite and refined society, and I 
may justly add, no man ever died in more friendly 
estimation. 

Dr. Askew and Mr. Steevens were frequently at 
Emmanuel college when I was only an under- 
graduate, and there I first became acquainted with 
them. To the former I was indebted for a very 
early introduction to the Antiquarian Society, and 
to the latter for many pleasant and instructive 
hours passed amongst different authors of the first 
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celebrity. Steevens was the most indefatigable 
man I had ever met with. He would absolutely 
set out from his house at Hanipstead, with the 
patrol, and walk to London before day-light, call 
up his barber in Devereux-court, at whose house 
he dressed, and when fully accoutred for the day, 
generally resorted to his friend Hamilton's, the 
well-known editor and printer of the " Critical 
Review." 

My apartments were at that time in Southamp- 
ton-street, opposite to Mr. Garrick,who sometimes 
would divert a few friends with a ludicrous story 
at my expense : " That I had staid out so very late 
one night at the Piazza coffee-house; that at my 
return 1 had disturbed Mrs. Garrick and his whole 
neighbourhood ; so much so, indeed, that he was 
afraid he must have called for the watch." 

Part of this story might be correct; but 
Mrs. Garrick owned to whom it was indebted 
for its embellishments. The whole truth was, 
that the lady of the liouse where I lodged, was 
built on a very large scale, and in her hairy to let 
me in, by some accident or other fell down in the 
passage, and could not readily be got up again ; 
and I believe, that growing rather impatient, I 
possibly might call out very vociferously, till 
the lady could be safely removed ; and that the 
husband, who was seriously disturbed, became 
angry, and absolutely declared, that his wife at 
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no future time should sit up so very Istte fdr the 
lodger. 

As soon as breakfast was dispatched, the l(cene 
was generally changed to Fleet-street; for Dr. 
Johnson had then declared, that '^ the world, the 
budy world at least, was Fleet^street ; and that no 
one who had much business to transact, but must, 
once or twice a year at least, pass through it/^ 

Long, however, before I arrived, Mr. Steevens 
and others had been writing or examining proof- 
sheets at Hamilton's, who was naturally of a quiet 
dis|»oBition, and who suffered himself too fre- 
quently to be incommoded by us all. First one 
dropped in, then another, till the room was nearly 
full of bibliopolists : nor was this all the annoy- 
ance ; for serious disputes would sometimes arise 
about purchases and prices, as all the parties were 
more or less gamesters in literature ; but perhaps 
to the uninitiated a little rough sketch of this 
bull and bear exchange, at high tide, may not be 
unacceptable : 

" Your large paper copy of * Graevius and Gro- 
novius,* bound in vellum, that was bought in 
France, was a good speculation, if the work is 
perfect." 

^* It is, I can assure you, for I have paid no 
small sum to have it examined and collated, page 
by page, at Baker's, and he can ascertain particu- 
lars." 

•* I know very well where and how ybu pro- 
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cured that first edition of Suetonius, and what you 
gave for it ; but, they say, it is the pirated copy." 

" They say then, Sir, what is false ; for it is 
the genuine one, and invaluable. It is ' in Mense 
sextuli Pauli,' which is the only criterion." 

" Why Dr. Askew, I find, sent down on pur- 
pose, to Leicester, to secure that little Homer 
that was Jackson's, and gave ten guineas for it; 
however, when it arrived, he found it was not so 
good as his own ; so he burnt it immediately, and 
now proclaims his own to be unique." 

*' To be sure Askew's library is immense; but 
there are two long-continued shelves of classics 
belonging to Bishop Keppel, for which alone I 
would give two thousand guineas j they are, with- 
out exception, the best bound and best conditioned 
books in London." 

" Askew's collection certainly is the most abun- 
dant ; however, he can dispense with no more ; for 
his passages are full ; nay even his garrets over- 
flow." 

"Yes," adds a by-stander, "and so indeed 
would half Queen-square, before his book-appetite 
would be satiated." 

" Pray, Sir," says a very grave-looking gentle- 
man that stood near us, " did you ever meet with 
any more specimens of translations of the Psalms 
for Dr. Percy ; he has for a long time possessed 
near forty, and begins to think that no more are 
extant." 
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*• No, but I have picked up what is much better 
for him, a complete Spanish novel, very scarce 
indeed, and which is several times alluded to in 
Don Quixote.** 

" Steevens, you are always so snug about ydur 
purchas0rf^ that I never make any inquiries of you 
concerning any of them/ 

" Why then," says Steevens, «' Fll tell you ; I 
am going from hence to Whitechapel, where I 
have purchased a whole shop, and I shall be en- 
gaged chief part of the day in examining and sort- 
ing my treasures.** 

^' I am walking that way myself, but only as far 
as White*s, for I am obliged to return here, as I 
am about bargaining for the sale of some Uack- 
letter books, which are now wanted for the King*8 
library ; and this, you know, is the critical time 
to make the most of them.** 

'^ But, gentlemen,*' at last exclaims Mr. Hamil- 
ton, losing all patience, "you surely must forget 
my occu{)ation. I am exceedingly sorry to inter- 
rupt you; but the truth is, my workmen got 
drunk on Monday, and did not come at all on 
Tuesday. It is now the last week in the month, 
and I am in terrible arrears for the completion of 
my Review.'* 

This remonstrance had at last its due efifect; 
and I believe all the ducks waddled safe out of 
this alley, without a defaulter. 
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The foregoing, however, is by no means the pc- 
ture of" the present day. By the great influx of books 
brought from the Continent since the French revo- 
lution, the value has greatly changed, and many 
considered as very rare before, are now quite su- 
perseded. A dealer of the old school has always 
stored up an " Aulus Gellius," of the Variorum 
Classics, as very curious, but has since found that 
there are two more copies in London. But some 
amends have been made to him, by ascertaining 
that his edition of a portion of Cicero's works is 
greatly enhanced in price. Correct indexes with 
nearly a just estimation, are now readily to be met 
with ; and the Catalogues Raisonnees of the 
French should be followed up in England, which 
likewise give some criterion as to the interior, and 
there are certainly now in London more profes- 
sional gentlemen and booksellers, who possess an 
accurate knowledge of all sorts of books, than can 
be met with in any other part of Europe. It will 
be urged that the libraries abroad have been so 
completely ransacked, that few valuable produc- 
tions can now be expected. That is not clearly 
the case. Dr. Clarke made a catalogue of fine 
classics which he had met with in Spain, but no one 
has yet explored the treasures still concealed in 
the closed cabinets of the Escurial. 

In early life I took great pleasure in making 
hasty sketches of picturesque situations, and 
indeed 1 had collected many materials, with 
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view to pubiisbu^ a regular ** Essay on Land* 
scape Q2rdentngr* but other avocations interfer- 
ing, I only threw out a volume of letters, entitled 
** Village Memoirs," in which Strictures on that 
subject were introduced. They were given ad 
papers written by a deceased friend, under the 
fictitious name of Arlington. The book ran ra- 
pidly through four editions, and was praised by 
thie Critical and Monthly Reviewers, who were 
unwilling, perhaps, to discourage a young begin<» 
ner. Many remarks, however, on Landscape 
Gardening, on my mended judgment, I wish now 
again to offer to the public. Several of the scarce 
books therein referred to, were kindly supplied by 
my friend Dr. Percy, and in return I revised for 
him the description of the Leasowes, which he 
had never seen, and had only taken it from scat- 
tered papers, as communicated by Dodsley. The 
whole is now printed at the end of Shenstone's 
Letters, and I hope with the strictest accuracy. 

It has been asserted that Dr. Percy sustained 
great losses at the fire at Northumberland-house ; 
but I was present when his apartments were in 
flames, and can now explicitly declare that all his 
books and papers were safely removed. 

Any additional Essay by me on Landscape 
Gardening has been amply superseded by a pub-' 
licatijon by the Rev. George Mason, which waii 
reprinted in the year 1795, and in which many of 
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my strictures have been ably and most kindly re- 
viewed. I never heard of this revisal, till after 
the decease of the author, and have therefore only 
to lament that I had no opportunity of offering my 
most grateful acknowledgments. 

"Landscapes are also to be found in Theocritus 
and Callimachus. But Homer does not barely ex- 
hibit rural scenery ; he describes its effect on the 
imagination : 

"About Calypso's cave grew vig'rous springs 
Of alder and abele, and fragrant groves 
Of cypress: wide-wing 'd birds had nested there. 
Loud cawing flights, frequenters of the main- 
All o'er the cavern'd rock a sprouting vine 
Laid forth ripe clusters. Hence four limpid founts 
Nigh to each other ran, in rills distinct - 
Huddling along with many a playful maze. 
Around them the soft meads profusely bloom'd 
Fresh violets and balms. Celestial God, 
When in the scene, might well with wonder gaze, 
And at his inmost soul delight conceive. 

Odyss. b. V, ver. 63. 

" The author of ' Village Memoirs ' first, I be- 
lieve, pointed out to the public Homer's talent for 
landscape, as shewn in the foregoing passage ; but 
it certainly gave some hints to Milton for his for- 
mation of Adam's paradise. Not to insist on less 
decisive marks of imitation, the following lines 
clearly copy Homer : 
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Another side umbrageous grots, and caves 

Of cool recess ; o'er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant. 

Paradise Lost, b. iv. ver. 257* 

" What induced me to mention this, was never 
having met with the least notice of so plain an imi- 
tation in any comment on Milton/' ~ 

I was afterwards much interested in taking 
sketches, with short descriptions, of fine situations 
in Leicestershire only. This arose from the decla- * 
ration of Mr. Gilpin^ that we possessed none ; 
whereas there are many, particularly near the ex- 
tremities (probably never examined by him), which 
may justly vie with some of the most celebrated in 
the kingdom. My latest efforts on this pleasing 
subject were the two following poems, the one, to 
oblige a friend, for his cottage, and the other, to 
be inscribed on a building placed on the margin of 
a lake in one of the Midland Counties. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Contentment in a Cottage. 

Here let us live in lowly guise, 
Though poor, content; though humble^ wise; 
Unvex'd by Envy's serpent train, 
Rejoicing at another's gain ; 
Grateful, though slender be our lot. 
But independent in a cot. 

What though the bleak winds hideous roar. 
Our honest earnings deck the floor, 
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Our shed each natural want supplies. 
Not torn by piteous infants' cries ; 
Let those who scorn this calm retreat. 
Eat the loath'd refuse of the Great. 

My wife, though clad in mantle grey, 
Can still her faithful toils display. 
Our planked table still can spread 
With coarse, but unadulterate bread ; 
And both can wait for that abode 
Where worldly cares shall rest in God. 

Thus our last hour •glass meekly run. 
Our offspring meet a rising sun, 
To his bright beams their homage pay» 
And pass, like us, life's little day ; 
Like us, at night, to home repair. 
And blest, like us, Contentment share. 

Perhaps, when e'en this cot is gone. 
Nor left one monumental stone. 
Some mournful tribute still may stray. 
Some tender cypress strew the way ; 
Some sigh may heave a kindred breast. 
And soothe our parting souls to rest. 

Perhaps, e'en here, some rural muse 
Her modest moral shall infuse. 
Struck with the theme, her voice shall raise^ 
To spread the palm of honest praise. 
Trembling, shall dare her honours to display. 
And time approving consecrate the lay. 
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INSCRIPTION 

For a Building on the Banks of a Lake in one of the 

Midland Cauntien. 

Hail, shadowy lake ! wliose gliding wave serene, 

Reflects the beauties of the varying scene ! 

Here let the Muse her humble vigils keep, 

And quaff the gales from yon impending steep; 

fl^re let the year her early fragrance fling. 

And glittering plumage dip the hasty wing ; 

Here on the brink Pomona's blossoms glow. 

And finny myriads sparkle from below; 

Here let the mind at peaceful anchor rest, 

And Heaven's own sunshine cheer the guiltless breast. 

The following is an extract from *^ Village 
Memoirs, in a series of letters between a Clergy- 
man in the country, and his Son in town/' 

^*To Mr. Paulet. 

♦*Dear Charles, * 

^^ I was in hopes to have found more remarks of 
Mr. Arlington's on Gardening, &c. than I am at 
present able to send you — he evidently intended 
to have said more on architecture, which is abso^ 
lutely necessary likewise to be thoroughly under- 
stood by the complete master of modem design. 

** From these papers you will see what notions 
the ancients held of gardening in general ; but 
should you ever wish to dive into further particu- 
lars, I will shew you a most curious book on that 
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subject, which I have by me ; the title of it is 
" Stengel de Horto ;" mine is the second edition, 
printed in 1650. There are a thousand different 
receipts to make paradises j and his account of the 
gardens in Italy will much divert you : indeed I 
suspect that the Italian gardens are not much im- 
proved since the days of Phflaumeren. In regard 
to the French gardens, you may look over a book, 
intituled, " Voyage Pittoresque des Environs des 
Paris, par M. D." He begins, as you would sup- 
pose a Frenchman to begin, with saying, ' Ce n'est 
point un paradoxe, d'avancer que les plus beaux 
jardins de TEurope sent ceux de France.' I was 
surprised to find in Maundrell's Travels, that there 
was so much genuine taste among the Turks. 

"SinceLordKaimesand Mr. Shenstone published 
their remarks, there has appeared a little essay on 
Design in Gardening, by a gentleman of the Tem- 
ple, and an octavo volume of Observations, written 
by Mr. Wh — ley ; both of them books of merit, 
but the latter, I think, is too full of lechnical 
terms for a novice to engage in. 

" Mr. Arhngton differs in opinion from Mr. Ma- 
son, in regard to avenues — this is combating great 
authority; but if I were to decide, I should be so 
old-fashioned as to give my verdict against the 
poet. But you will say, what is all this to me, 
who perhaps may never have ten acres of ground 
in my possession, or ever cultivate any thing better 
than potatoes or cabbages; — this maybe very true. 
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but I would be equally able to feel, and to make 
proper remarks, and to exclaim, in the words of 
Goldsmith, ' that lawns, lakes, towns, fields, and 
woods 

' For me their tributary stores combine ; 
Creation's heir, the world, the world is mine.' 

" I am your ever affectionate father, 
** Marleston. Robert Paulet.** 



STRICTURES ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

From Mr. Arlington's Papers. 

Tore yap ^ rkxvri riXeios fivW &v ijtvtns eJvai hoKJy ^ 6' aZ (ftvais 
eTrirv\Tls, Srav XavOdvovffav Trcpie'xj/ rr/v rix^V^- longinus. 

*^ Gardening (says an ingenious author *) was at 
first an useful art ;" but " Eden -f* was calculated 
for pleasure, and a life of labour succeeded not till 
after the fall. 

" In modern language, the garden of Alcinous 
might be but a kitchen-garden/* yet, as Eustathius 
observes, " ornament was sought for even there 
however unsuccessfully," unless we suppose the 
description given by Homer to be wholly poetical, 
iand made at the pleasure of the painter, like the 
little island of Phoeacia/* ' 

It would not be of much importance to inquire 
whether the gardens of Babylon were brought into 
use by Semiramis, Cyrus, or Belus — we find in 

* Lord Kaimes. f Sir William Temple. 

VOL. I. . E 
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general that they were terraces one above the 
other, carried up to the height of the wall of the 
city, and planted with stately trees, in imitation of 
the hanging woods, which Amyite had been accus- 
tomed to in the mountainous parts of Media. 

As the gardens of Solomon were chiefly calcu- 
lated for magnificence, and those of the Hespe- 
rides celebrated for the excellence of their fruit 
only, I shall venture to suppose tbe dawn of taste 
to rise with the old bard in his description of Ca- 
lypso's bower. 

Without the grot, a various sylvan scene 
AppcarM around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alders everquiv'ring plny'd. 
And nodding cj'presa form'd a I'ragrant shade; 
Four limpid fountains from the clifls distil, '\ 

And every fountain pours a several rillj S 

, In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill ; J 

I Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crovvn'd, 
P'Aad glowing violets threw odours round ; 
A scene, where if a god should cast his sight, 
A god might gaze, and wonder with delight. 

Pope's Odysaej. 
It is not improbable, says Sir William Temple, 
but that the most refined pleasures of invention 
descended earlier into Lower Asia from Damas- 
cus and Assyria — but as these nations abounded 
not with heroes, the poets make little or no men- 
tion of them. 

It has been supposed, that Epicurus was the 
first who introduced gardens into Greece ; but 
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Pliny assures us, he was only the first who had a 
garden within the city of Athens, whereas before 
his time they were without the walls, like the 
Horti Suhurbani of the Romans. 

In such retreats this great philosopher gave the . 
most shining precepts of morality, however misre- 
presented by the Stoics, or mistaken by those 
gross pretenders to his sect, who conceived plea- 
sure to consist only in sensuality-; — they served 
the two purposes of assembling the philosopher's 
pupils for instruction, and of furnishing them, as 
Cowley well expresses it, " with cheap and vir- 
tuous luxury." 

Nor was this luxury confined merely to the phi- 
losophers. The greatest warriors sought for hours 
of reflection in such retirements, and the same 
hands were employed in the service of agriculture, 
which had raised and supported the glory of their 
country. 

Though utility was chiefly sought for in the 
gardens of the philosophers, yet Virgil's descrip- 
tion of the Elysian fields affords a most beautiful 
specimen of bold imagery and rich design. " The 
full green of the woods— the gaily illuminated 
lawn, the grove with the rapid river issuing from 
it ; the dusky thickets, the fresh meads watered 
with rills, the sequestered vale rendered more 
solemn by the thick wood, and placid stream."— 
His account likewise of the old Corycian's gardens 
makes us greatly lament, that haste should have 

E 2 
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deprived the world of his masterly instructions on 
a subject he so much admired. Father Harduin, 
indeed, in his notes on Pliny, thinks the loss is 
amply made up to us by his brother Jesuit's Poem 
on Gardening, which he puts even in competition 
with the Georgics. 

In England we have ever, till of late, most ser- 
vilely copied our methods of gardening from the 
Italians, French, Flemish, or Dutch, all of whom 
indeed seem to have offered nothing better in the 
construction of them, than '^ dipt hedges, parterres, 
squirting fountains, true-love knots, and flourishes/ 
Sir William Temple seems much delighted with the 
taste brought in by King William, of which the 
evergreen quarter at Kensington remains a speci- 
men ; and offers Moore-park, in Hertfordshire, as 
the perfectest figure of a garden he ever saw — in- 
deed he allows there may be other forms admitted 
wholly irregular, but they must owe their beauty 
to some extraordinary dispositions of nature. 

Lord Bacon does not like images cut out in 
juniper, or other garden-stuff — " they be for 
children/' says he — " but can approve of little low 
hedges cut round like welts, with some pretty 
pyramids ; and in some places fair columns upon 
frames of carpenter's work." 

Mr. Pope severely ridicules the invasion of na- 
ture, but proposes a place to be copied from, 
which in his time partook largely of the old ab- 
surdities ; and whose beauties were but trifling 
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and puerile. Stowe, when compared with Ver- 
sailles, might demand some share of admiration ; 
but immense woidd be the distance from that ge- 
nuine taste which Shenstone ^^ and nature have 
brought us acquainted with." * 

Stowe, indeed, under its modern improvements, 
may be considered as a very fine specimen of taste 
and design, particularly by those who are unac- 
quainted with the exquisite elegance — I had al- 
most said, the absolute perfection of Lord Scars- 
dale's. 

" It seems to me," says Lord Kaimes, " far from 
an exaggeration, that good professors are not more 
essential to a college than a spacious garden, 
which ought to be tempered with simplicity, re- 
jecting sumptuous and glaring ornaments ; in this 
respect the university of Oxford may be deemed 
a perfect model." 

* Dr. Hurd> in his *' Letters on Chivalry and Romance/* says, 
'' which Kent and Nature have brought us acquainted with.*' He 
here alludes to those elegant lines taken from a Poem, entitled, 
'* The Enthusiast, or Lover of Nature, and written by Dr. Joseph 
Warton, in 1740." 

Can Kent design like Nature ? mark where Thames 
Plenty and pleasure pours through Lincoln's meads. 
Can the great artist, though with taste supreme 
Endued, one beauty to, this Eden add ? 
Though he, by rules unfettered, boldly scorns 
Formality and method — round and square. 
Disdaining plans irregularly great.*' 

Dodsley's Collection of Pjoems, vol. iii. p. 117; large Ed* 
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That the gardens of Oxford may be as use- 
ful and efficacious as those af ancient Greece 
and Rome, for the purposes of study and ap- 
plication, I will by no means presume to deny ; 
but they are certainly as artificial as their build- 
ings, but not ill adapted, perhaps, for the pur- 
poses of exercise, and the learned disputations of 
sages and philosophers. 

*^ Regularity," says the same author, " is re- 
quired in that part of a garden which joins 
the dwelling-house." — The beauties of a dwell- 
ing-house arise from regularity and proportion, 
but the works of art and nature have a different 
destination. Utility would suffer, if the ground 
was not polished near the dwelling; but this 
polish, to speak philosophically, should be, I think 
inversely, as the distance. 

Mr. Burke doubts ^' whether beauty be at all an 
idea belonging to proportion." Surely the effect 
produced by it in architecture strikes even a com- 
mon eye with pleasure. The instance produced 
from vegetables is not much to the purpose y for 
it will appear from an accurate survey, that there 
is more regularity in the parts of flowers than is 
commonly imagined. Their forms indeed are 
infinitely varied, but in the same plant nature 
seldom deviates from the laws of proportion, and 
some of our best botanists have actually founded 
much of their systems upon the proportion of the 
parts. So far therefore from supposing no beauty 
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to result from proportion, wa may infer that some 
part at least of the beauty even of vegetables 
arises from it. 

It is supposed by modern rules that all avenues 
of course must be cut down ; but I am far from 
thinking that they may not frequently remain to 
great advantage ; they must be long and wide, 
and should properly lead to a Gothic castle, tower, 
or any other large and ancient building. I know it 
has been said,* " that avenues of a moderate length 
are far grander, and that a true artist should al* 
ways put a generous deceit on the spectator;" 
but though . perspective will lessen greatness in 
height as it gains in length, yet I think it is 
equally certain that _ the Duke of Montagu's 
avenues will be considered as far more grand than 
those in St. James's park. 

In regard to what is here said of avenues, the 
Rev. George Mason, author of the Essay on 
Design in. Gardening, a work before alluded to, 
has been pleased, amongst many other favourable 
remarks, to add, that "Village Memoirs" is the 
title of an epistolary novel, which came out in 
1775, and contains * Strictures on Landscape Gar? 
dening'. Nothing in these Strictures," says he, " is 
the least alluded toby my prefixt advertisement. 
This author's literary conduct towards the Essay 
was perfectly ingenuous. His publicatioh I have 



* Burke, on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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referred to more than once, but will take the liberty 
of extracting a few other passages, because they 
will shew the opinion of a writer twenty years 
ago on some of the same points, which two more 
gentlemen of distinguished taste have delivered 
their sentiments upon in 1794." He then proceeds, 
" I hear of nothing but statues, obelisks, gazebos, 
terminations, and a laurel-belt." p. 79. 

" I turn away my eyes from false ornament, to 
contemplate nature herself in a simple farm, un- 
broke in upon by a Mr. Layout." p. 82. 

To remedy the ill effects of a straight line, a 
uniform curve is now adopted ; but alteration is 
not always improvement, and the line of beauty, 
the soft undulating line of Nature, may be better 
caught from the track of the milk.maid to her 
cow, or the hare to its form, than from all the 
rules of professed designers. 

"Grandeur may possibly be enforced by sur- 
prise;" but propriety will suffer for it. A mag- 
nificent building will certainly appear more mag- 
nificent after viewing a cottage; but where is the 
connection between a dairy and a Chinese temple, 
a rustic seat and a Grecian altar? 

We rarely see the whole of a building, with its 
furniture, confined to one expression ; some mi- 
nute article Is for ever giving us disgust. We 
view an hermitage for instance ; from the gloomy 
entrance into it, the crucifix and other emblems 
placed in order, the straw bed and old seat, we 
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are so struck with the solemnity of the scene that 
we are even in expectation of seeing the holy an- 
chorite himself approach to meet us ; till all of a 
sudden a modern dining-table perhaps presents it- 
self to view, and at once destroys all our enthusi- 
asm. How different this, from the taste of him who 
thought of only putting a few rude planks toge- 
ther, and carving upon them the signs of the 
Zodiac ! 

Elevations of the different parts of Blenheim- 
house, when viewed separately on paper, are not 
unworthy of the greatest architect, but when 
taken together, the whole appears as a most heavy 
pile of building ; there is no contrast, no relief; 
though Mr. Pope, perhaps, made too severe a re- 
mark when he called it " a quarry of stones above 
ground." The park and adjoining territory are 
certainly laid out to great advantage, and as to 
the water. Brown might almost be allowed osten- 
tatiously to exclaim, as he did, ** Thames, thou 
wilt never forgive me !" 

Many of our modern houses have been built 
from Italian models, without the least reference 
or conformity to the change of country. On 
account of heat in Italy, it is necessary to have but 
few windows. This must ever make a building 
not only appear heavy, but of course produce a 
contrary effect to that which ought to be sought 
for in a northern clime; besides, windows in 
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England are of themselves a great ornament, 
where they are always glazed, and not unfre- 
quently with the finest plate glass. 

It was not always a specimen of bad taste in our 
ancestors that they built their houses in a valley, and 
moated them round about. Safety, in those times 
was principally to be considered ; and improve- 
ments in mechanics had not then enabled them to 
live with equal convenience above hill as below. 

The common opinion at present is, tliat a house 
cannot have too much prospect ; but I would 
carefully distinguish between looking at, and over- 
looking objects. The summit may be very pro- 
per for an observatory, but not always for a dwell- 
ing house ; from which ail objects, I think, should 
be seen distinctly, without the aid of a telescope. 

" A garden on a iiat," it is said, " ought to be 
highly and variously ornamented, in order to oc- 
cupy the mind, and prevent its regretting the in- 
sipidity of an uniform plain." 

The effect of such a walk is most admirably, 
exemplified in Mr. Garrick's polished ground 
at Hampton ; but surely it would have been time 
enough to have represented Shakspeare there, in 
stone or marble, when the very genius of Shak- 
speare no longer presided. 

Ornaments should always be very carefully 
suited, for to dress up trifling subjects in grand 
and exalted expressions, wUl in the end only make 
them appear the more contemptible. 
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Prior elegantly states, that the difficulty is in 
drawing and disposing, or, as the painters term 
it, in grouping such a multitude of different ob- 
jects, so as to preserve still the justice and con- 
formity of style and colouring in regard to the 
whole." 

There will always be a material difference where 
the master himself is possessed of a fine taste, when 
compared with that of any hireling. He will 
more co-operate with nature ; he has a better op- 
portunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the genius of his own place,* a difference not to be 
explained on paper, perhaps, but strongly to be 
felt at the Leasowes, at Cobham, at Arbory, and 
Kedleston. 

No wonder that our taste in England is still to 
be condemned, since most of our largest gardens 
are laid out by some general undertaker, who, re- 
gardless of the peculiar beauties of each situation, 
introduces the same objects at the same distances 
in all. 

Art should ever be timid of overstepping the 
modesty of nature, for any thing over-done is from 
the purpose ; and though it may make the unskil- 
ful adipire, cannot but make the judicious grieve ; 
the censure of which one (as Shakespeare ob- 
serves to the actors) must, in your allowance, out- 
weigh a whole theatre of others." 

I have always been much pleased with Bacon's 
remark, that " when ages grow to civility and ele- 
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gancy, men come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely ;" as if gardening were the greater 
perfection. 

A fine taste in gardening, has not till lately been 
much estimated. Ben Jonson coldly says, " In a 
meadow, though the mere grass and greenness de- 
lights, yet the variety of flowers doth heighten and 
beautify.*' And Sidney only admits, that about 
the place he was speaking, such sorts of trees 
grew, as either excellency of fruit, stateliness of 
growth, greenness, or poetical fancies have made 
at any time famous." Evelyn, indeed, is willing^ 
to-declare, that " the life and felicity of an excel- 
lent Gardener is preferable to all other diver- 
sions." 

Gardening then, in its highest stage of improve- 
ment, is of the nature of an epic poem ; " The 
plan," says Dryden, " must be great, entire, and 
one. Even the least portions must have a reference 
to the whole. Nothing of a foreign nature, like 
the trifling conceits which bad poets, .or bad gar- 
deners, are always ready to introduce; by which the 
observer is misled into another sort of pleasure op- 
posite to that which is designed in the general plan ; 
one conduces to the designer's aims, the complet- 
ing of his work ; the other slackens his pace, diverts 
him from his way, and locks him up like a knight- 
errant in an enchanted castle, when he should 
be pursuing his main adventure." — In short, as 
Pope says, 
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To build^ to plant^ whatever you intend. 
To rear the columD, or the arch to bend. 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 
In all, let nature never be forgot. 
Still follow sense, of every art the soul. 
Parts answ'ring parts, shall slide into a whole. 

It may be thought rather presumptuous, per- 
haps, to reprint the foregoing hints, but they may 
at least serve to shew the great improvements that 
have been made in modern gardening. A few in- 
stances of better taste have begun to prevail in 
Italy, since so many English have made purchases 
of territory there ; and even in France, in 1786, I 
found that a large tract of ground, through a fine 
wood, had been well laid out near Rambouillet. I 
had been previously informed of this by a judicious 
friend, and though often disappointed, I deter- 
mined to deviate a little in my route from Ven- 
dome to Versailles, and make another experiment, 
and in this I was not disappointed. The Queen had 
just fitted up some elegant apartments there, and 
the new walk had been made by an English artist, 
under her Majesty's own direction, which proved her 
good taste ; but when I asked the gentleman who 
shewed the place, whether the French admired 
this specimen of natural gardening, he nicely 
evaded my question, by sayings *^ French com- 
pany. Sir, are so much taken up with other amuse- 
ments here, that they have no leisure to seek plea- 
sure at so great a distance from the palace.*' 
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The following Apothegms, as originally printed 
from Mr. Arlington's Papers, with two Poems, 
will conclude the extracts. 

I. 
Addison, a man of great judgment in other 
branches of literature, is scarce ever right when he 
criticises the old English language. 

II. 
No man can properly criticise Milton who has 
not carefully studied Euripides *. 

III. 
There ought to be an Act of Parliament against 
burying authors of eminence under their own ruins 
— Swift will soon be an example of this. 

IV. 

It has been objected againt studying Thucy- 
dides, that he wrote a large folio comprising only a 
very short period — the time indeed is short, but 
the writer made ample amends by the force of his 
descriptions, and the sublimity of his style — and 
it is a suJflScient encomium, perhaps, to say, that 
he was studied by Demosthenes, and imitated by 
Sallust. 

V. 

Mr. Pope's Essay on Man is certainly a very 
masterly performance in point of poetry ; but the 

* Mr. Arlington here probably alludes to '^ Sampson Ago- 
nistes^'* many passages of which appear evidently to be borrowed 
from thence. 
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philosof^Ir^ contained in it is flimsy and uncon- 

• VI. 

Sterne will be immortal when Rabelais and 
Cervantes are forgot — they drew their characters 
from the particular genius of the times — Sterne 
confined himself to nature only. 

VII. 

Till my uncle Toby appeared, I had used to 
assert, that no character was ever. better drawn 
than that of Sir Roger de Coverly. 

VIII. 

How much soever the ancients might abound 
in elegance of expression — their works are very 
thinly spread with sentiment. 

IX. 

Education should be the mirror of former pre- 
judices. 

X. 

A man by swearing may draw down a curse 
upon himself, but never one upon his neighbour. 

XI. 

It is said by Tacitus, that men lose their respect 
for you in proportion to the favours you bestow — 
but as few perhaps know how ,to give with deli- 
cacy as others to receive with proper gratitude. 

xn. 

The Parliament of England is formed in a man- 
ner not totally dissimilar from that of the ancient 
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Council of Amphictyons *, or, as it is called by 
Demosthenes^ the whole Hellenic body. 

XIII. • 

The character of the King of Prussia, in many 
of the most remarkable strokes of it, strongly re- 
sembles that of Philip of Macedon. 

* The general attention of thb assembly, and the invariable 
object of all Its modellers and directors^ was to form a complete 
representative of all Greece ; as the good of each individual was 
subservient to that of the community, so the good of each com- 
munity was considered as subordinate to that of the whole na- 
tion. Their Avnp voTunKo? was the man who considered himself 
as a member of the State, who submitted his conduct to the 
laws, who acted intirely under their direction, who gained popu- 
larity, not by flattering the people, but by procuring their good; 
on the other hand the inhabitants did not confine their regards 
to their own private afiairs, they did not consider public difficul- 
sies merely as they affected their own tranquillity, or that of their 
families ', they were taught to regard their country as a common 
mother, to whom they belonged, no less than to their natural 
parents. While these principles preserved their due vigour and 
influence, Greece continued a really united body, happy in itself, 
and formidable to its enemies 3 but as soon as the nation began 
to degenerate, its representative of course shared in the corrup- 
tion ; and this degeneracy increased so fast,, that at length, we 
read, that most of those who were deputed to sit in this once 
famous Council of Amphictyons, were so corrupt, that they even 
came prepared to earn the wages of iniquity ; to devote them- 
selves entirely to the service of the crafty and the enterprising, 
who could pay them most liberally, without regard to their own 
honour,, the interest of the community, or the general good of 
Greece. Vide B. of Meaux, Leland, and other authors. 
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XIV. 

True politeness is the unaffected result of good 
nature and good sense. 

XV, 

County races are meetings where the men as- 
semble to quarrel about horses, and the women 
about precedence. 

XVI. 

Plausibility is a more marketable quality than 
good sense. 

XVII. 

The man who bids fairest for success, as candi- 
date for any office where the public is principally 
concerned, is not he who has most friends, but he 
who has fewest enemies — not he whose talents 
raise an idea of superiority, but he whose medio- 
crity gives no offence. 

XVIII. 

Ambitious men who meet with disappointments, 
either become quite desperate, or sink into a state 
of indolence and insensibility. 

XIX. 

" What you please," means, I expect much more 
than I can in reason ask for. 

XX. 

How frequently a man draws his own character 
best, when he means to give you that of another 
person ! 

XXI. 

In Universities we see the triumph of learning 

VOL. I. F 
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over wealth — in manufacturing towns the triumph 
of wealth over literature. 

XXII. 

No age ever gave stronger proofs of the cer- 
tainty of a future state than the present, by the 
triumph of vice over virtue and religion. 

XXIII. 

There is no instance, but in religion, where it 
is a compliment to approve the profession, and 
abuse the practice. 

XXIV. 

A malevolent man is always very lavish in his 
encomiums on the dead, because he thinks it is an 
insult to the living. 

XXV. 

Mirth compared with cheerfulness is as the 
huzza of a mob to the sober applause of a thinking 
people. 

XXVI. 

As religion rises in speculation, it will lose in 
practice. 

XXVII. 

Metaphysics, however useful to detect the sub- 
tilty of the arguments of others, are often very 
detrimental to the proficients in them — Reason 
herself may be lost by refinement. 

XXVIII. 

A good text and a dull discourse, is like turning 
up an ace at whist, and not having another card 
that can win a trick. 
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The eWorld >genjBrally asserts, that spendthrifts 
have but :half the fortune they ideally have, ;and 
that Jinisers have at least twice as^much. 

XXX. 

Young men are encouraged to take up general 
history much sooner .than they oqght.— I would 
have them strongly impressed with moral virtue£[, 
before they venture torroad so dreadful a detail of 
crimes and misfortunes. 

XXXI. 

Foreign travel is knowledge to a wise man, and 
foppery to a fool. 

XXXII. 

Man cannot be engaged in a deeper science 
than that of himself. 

xxxm. 

Fashion is not only the greasiest tyrant, but the 
greatest impostor. 

XXXIV. 

A man of bad morals can never be a patriot ; 
for being destitute of virtue himself, he must ever 
wish to make his country like his own heart, the 
seat of anarchy and confusion. 

XXXV. 

Some authors boast that they always write in 
faaste--4)ut what is this but in other words to say, 
that they are possessed of such wonderful talents, 
that the world may easily compound €c>r error ac^ 
neglect. 

F 2 
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XXXVI. 

We frequently condemn old people for their 
love of pleasure and company— but surely the 
morning of life is best suited to business, the even- 
ing to society. 

XXXVII. 

Abuse is that tax which merit must always pay 
for its superiority. 

XXXVIII. 

In party disputes the prize is given to the most 
violent — ^but violence/ we know, is the child of 
error. 

XXXIX. 

Elections to Borough towns, are like April suns 
to a dunghill. 

XL. 

Was it not well said, that Good-nature, like the 
God of Nature, was not always extreme to mark 
what was done amiss ? 

XLl. 

Men often complain of the fickleness of fortune 
— the error lies in their mistaking her benefits fdt 
perpetual gifts, instead of being grateful for a 
temporary loan. 

XLII. 

Because Plato " reasoned well," Cato is said to 
have fallen on his sword. — I fear it is because our 
modern infidels reason ill, that they so frequently 
become suicides. 
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The two following Elegies were printed as from 
Mr. Arlington's papers. The former was first 
published in Dodsley's Annual Register, vol. xiv. 

ELEGY, 

To a Lady who wished not to hear the Toll of a Bell on the 
Evening of the late Princess Dowagers Funeral. 

And why not hear the sound of yonder Bell ? 

Ah ! why from serious thought for ever fly ? 
It tolls a sober, awful, solemn knell, 

A wish'd-for knell to immortality. 

Think not a round of folly's mad career 

Can always shield thee from reflection's pow'r : 

The young, the fond, the rich, the gay, must fear, 
Too long regardless of an awful hour. 

Think not, that beauteous form which now you wear. 
That glow of crimson, those inspiring eyes, 

Must linger ever here— they all declare — 
They speak aloud, their kindred to the skies. 

Do not the hour, the day, the month, the year. 
All in their course expire, but all renew ? 

All nature shews, alas ! a prospect drear. 
All nature shews there's happiness in view. 

Long lost in storms do mariners repine. 
When the glad pilot distant land descries i 

Ah ! see them eager trace the solid line. 
See their hopes kindle as the objects rise. 

And shall my Fair with brightest hopes in store. 
Not once look up beyond this earthly clod i 

Shall she alone her destiny deplore, 

Her anchor, heaven ; and her pilot, God i 
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ELEGY 

To a Lady on her Marriage. 

• 

Dark was the grovej and sullen all the scene. 
The sun scarce chas'd the billowy clouds af nighty 

No swains^ nor maids, nor wood-nyn*pbs now were seen j 
The frolicks and the loves had ta'en their flight. 

Again the howling desert threaten'd storms, 
Again bleak horrors widow'd all the plain; 

Sad contemplation pictured hideous form«; 
And winter gloom'd a solitary reign. 

Butlo! she came to brighten ev'ry hour, 
To cure sick fancy with its dares opprest,; 

Unknown to none but to herself, the power 
Of cheering all beneath her influence blest. 

Oh ! may thfit poWet rereiain to d6c5k the year, 
Nor shed ifs blossotns ere matdrdy blown ! 

No grasp unhallowed the rich branches t6ar. 

Ere to the! world their genuine fruits are known! 

So shalt thou live in this ill-omen'd age, 
A star benign to gild the wanderer's way. 

Fair science raise, atid deck her glowing page. 
Its fairest thetn^, thy radiance and thy sway. 



Xm*. 



But now to continue rtiy desultory narrative, 
from which, perhaps, I have too long digressed. 
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• * ■ • - * 

Whilst I resided in Dean-street, I frequently 
passed an evening with my friends at Nando's 
Coffee-houge, where I met Mr. Thurlow, Mr. 
Wheeler, and many otljers^ from the Temple ; for^ 
as the phrase went, there was no one who. could 
supply coffee or punch better than Mrs. Hum- 
phries ; and her fair daughter was always admired 
AT the Bar, and by the Bar. 

She had afterwards, however, it is too well 
known, a very difficult part to act through life; 
but she always studied to make a man happy, 
whose capricious temper caused him frequently to 
be quite otherwise; and though unfortunately 
circumstanced from this early connection, she 
devoted herself to bringing up two daughters in 
the strictest paths of virtue and religion. 

Much good company adhered to this coffee- 
house ; even the Hon. and most respectable Mr. 
Howard, after he became Earl of Suffolk, conde- 
scended ^o come to the east of Temple-bar in an 
eyening, ^nd associate with his old companions. 

Having no shelter in a profession, I was, soon 
afte^ j;ny marriage, pbliged to serve as High 
Sheriff for Leicestershire, and a la^ difficulty 
afisiing ip the county, I immediately applied to my 
friqnd Mr. Thurlpw for advice, which he readily 
supplied ; but neither then, nor afterwards, would 
|je ever accept a fee. 

With his brother likewise I had the honour to 
be intimate, and more than once had the pleasure 
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of receiving him, when Bishop of Lincoln, at my 
house, with Dr. Beevor, who officiated as Chan- 
cellor, after their Visitation at Leicester. The 
Bishop, from early life, was strongly attached to 
his brother, and had a particular pleasure amongst 
select friends to talk over and recount his sayings 
and singularities, and of the latter there were not 
a few. Soon after Mr. Thurlow was made Lord 
Chancellor, he addressed his brother in the fol- 
lowing words : '* Tom, there is to be a drawing- 
room on Thursday, where I am obliged to attend, 
and as I have purchased Lord Bathurst's coach, 
but have no leisure to give orders about the neces- 
sary alterations, do you see and get all ready for 
me." The Bishop, always anxious to obey the 
**sic volo, sic jubeo," of his brother, immediately 
bestirred himself, and every thing was considered' 
as completed in due time ; but when the carriage 
came to the door, the Bishop found that Lord 
Bathurst's arms had never been altered, and 
knowing his brother's hasty temper, he happily 
hit immediately on the only expedient to prevent 
a storm : the door was held open till the Lord 
Chancellor arrived, and as soon as he was seated 
and had fully examined the interior, he stretched 
out his hand, and most kindly exclaimed, ** Bro- 
ther, the whole is finished entirely to my satisfac- 
tion, and I thank you." The same expedient, as 
to the door, was resorted to again at his return 
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from St. James's, and of course no time was lost 
to remedy all defects. 

I was in the neighbourhood of Great Ormond- 
street, when a body of Presbyterians made an ap- 
plication to the Lord Chancellor for his assistance, 
that some Statutes should be altered, or some dis- 
abilities taken off. He received the deputation 
with great civility, but in his own blunt manner 
replied, " Why, gentlemen, if your old sour Reli- 
gion had been the Establishment, I might have 
complied, but as it is not, you cannot expect me to 
accede to your request." Some turned aw^y with a 
smile, others in anger, and one of the deputation, 
when retiring, declared, rather loudly, that he 
thought his lordship's answer was highly impro- 
per and indecorous ; but another instantly replied, 
" Not at all, my friend, I rather think his lord- 
ship speaks exactly the truth ; for I question, on a 
strict examination, whether you can trace any real 
specimens of the true old breed of sour Presbyte- 
rians now left in the metropolis ; they are all 
melted down into a hundred other sects, and rise 
again under as many different denominations and 
distinctions." 

Many stories of Thurlow's rudeness have been 
in general circulation, but it should be fairly 
stated, that he was ever more cautious of speak- 
ing offensively amongst inferiors, than amongst 
the great, where he sometimes, indeed, seemed to 
take a peculiar pleasure in giving proofs of his ^ 
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excessive vulgarity. Dr. Johnsoor was pleased to 
say, " that he must always think, before he re^ 
pl^d to the Lord Chancellor ; '* and, I believe, 
they had a mutual respect for each other ; but I 
was always more afraid of Johnson than Thurlow; 
for though the latter sometimes was very rough and 
coarse, yet the decisive stroke of the former left 
a mortal wound behind it, and with all my vene- 
ration for the memory of the great Moralist (which 
I shall ever retain), yet I must freely own, that I 
cannot recollect any answer of Thurlow's half so 
rude as one of Johnson's to a gentleman in the 
very porch of Lichfield Cathedral. He might, 
perhaps, be too ambitious to be thought an ac- 
quaintance of the great Literary Oracle, but he 
Qieant no offence, and only ventured to say, " Dr. 
Johnson, we have had a most excellent Discourse 
to 4ay } " to which he instantly replied, " Thajt 
may he^ Sir, but it is impossible for you to know 
i^." A rough reply from Thurlow would have 
perished on the spot, but this keen cutting retort 
of Jphnson was immediately circulated through 
half the city. 

When the Lord Chancellor's health began to 
decline, he generally made some excursion in the 
^pmmer to Buxton and Scarborough, but he was 
not very affluent, and when some of the best apart- 
ments were engaged for him, though he was to 
meet the two ^^rchbisbops by appointtpent^ hp 
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patfaer remoHstrated^ and complained of the ex- 
pense. ' 

On his return he made ii^ktts ta some of those 
splendid mansions^ with which the county of York 
so gireatly abiMinds, and a friend of mine had the 
honour to meet him at one of them, then full of 
very high company. Whibt walking in the gar* 
dens, and they were all admiring the elegancies 
that surrounded them, the noble proprietor, being 
near the hot-house, turned to the Lord Chancellor, 
and politely asked him, whether he would not 
walk in, and partake of some grapes ? ** Gra j)es,'' 
says Thurlow, " did not I just now tell you, I had 
got the gripes ! *' The strangers in the company 
were all petrified with astonishment ; but bis lord^ 
ship might have truly informed them, that his 
replies were at least as polite and refined as those 
of a predecessor, the venerable Lord Northington. 

On his return, I met him at the White Hart, at 
St. Alban's ; he travelled in a very humble style, 
with one servant only, and a courier ; he was ema** 
dated, and much out of spirits, and I was seriously 
hurt to perceive so visible an alteration. 

Having spoken perhaps too freely of his Lord* 
ship's vulgarity, let me contrast some of the fore- 
going with a slight circumstance that occurred at 
Hampstead. The Misses Thurlow attended an 
assembly there, and when the ladies were about 
to return,' there was a riot at the door, parti* 
cularly amongst the servants. This creating some 
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alarm^ a young officer stepped forwards, and offered 
his assistance and protection, which they gladly ac- 
cepted ; he handed them into their carriage, and » 
very kindly followed, to see them safe to their apart- 
ments. The circumstance being duly reported to 
their father, he took an early opportunity of calling 
upon the gentleman, and finding him at breakfast, 
with the utmost condescension offered to partake 
of it. The Officer, with great pleasantry, gave a 
recital at the mess-dinner of some news that had 
been communicated to him that morning by the 
Lord Chancellor, when he had honoured him with 
a friendly visit, and of course did not a little puzzle 
his brother officers, till he fully unfolded the mys- 
tery. But this anecdote is merely introduced to 
prove that Lord Thurlow could be a courteous 
nobleman, as well as an affectionate parent. 

My wife and I passed part of the following win- 
ter with her sister Mrs. Chetwynd, at her house in 
Gay-street, Bath, when the Lord Chancellor went 
there for the recovery of his health j we soon after, 
by her kindness, became possessed of it, but 
though very near to his Lordship, I could then 
afford him no assistance, but by my personal at- 
tendance. Counsellor Newnham, brother to the 
Alderman, informed me, that his Lordship would 
by no means suffer him to pre-engage apartments ; 
and just at Christmas Bath generally overflows ; 
the lodgings were noisy and inconvenient; no 
tolerable cook could be obtained, and he was every 
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way ill accommodated for such an invalid. In a 
morning, when the weather would not suffer him 
to take an airing, he seemed most amused by play- 
ing a rubber of whist, and a party of us made a 
point of being always ready to supply his card- 
table ; to be sure the society was rather miscella- 
neous, cpnsisting of Sir Richard Bickerton, Sir 
George Collyer, two barristers and myself; how- 
ever his lordship was generally good-humoured 
with us, and, I believe, was convinced that we had 
all a due and anxious regard for his welfare. 

Whilst at Bath a Bishop's lady, sister-in-law to a 
prime minister, conceiving, perhaps, that " the 
head was no member/' refused to comply with the 
stated rules, as to full dress on a ball night, and ab- 
solutely determined to rebel against the remon- 
strance of the Master of the Ceremonies. This of 
course occasioned some civil commotion, and the 
company in general took part with their chosen 
monarch, and I believe the lady had reason at last 
to regret that she had so warmly and publickly 
expressed her resentment, which certainly ex- 
ceeded the strict bounds of prudence. Lady 
Miller at this time occasionally entertained com- 
pany at Bath Easton, where poQms were read, 
that were taken and distributed from a Roman 
Vase which Sir John and Lady Miller had lately 
brought with them from Italy. Gentlemen read 
them aloud, and I was requested to recite one that 
her ladyship presented to me from the top. I be- 
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gan, but ^oon found that a mis^chievous tnck had 
been played, and 'that this poem, placed ithere, 
alluded to the circumstance which lately occurred 
at the Bath b^lL I stopped, for the truly respect* 
able husband sat directly opposite, and then put 
the manuscript into my pocket. A nobleman 
immediately came up to me, and insisted, that if I 
'was not amused myself, I shouldnot prevent the 
ientertainment of others; but I assured him I would 
not proceed, nor would I give the poem to him. 
Much confusion ensued ; some said two gentlemen 
had quarrelled about who shouM, fir^t read it; 
others, that Lady Miller was taken ill ; however, I 
left the entertainment, and destroyed the Satire. 
'Wilkes, who was then at Bath, was afterwards 
judged to be the author. 

Next day, the bishop honoured me with a call 
in Gay-street, and I am happy to say, that the ac- 
<juaintance so commenced continued with great 
satisfaction to me, till his lordship, with the lady, 
retired for ' his health, and resided for some years 
on the Continent. 

The Lord Chancellor still remained at Bath, 
and went soon afterwards to the Pump-room, and 
tsat there with boots and spurs on. The Master 
of the Ceremonies immediately went up to his 
lordship, and informed him, that it was directly 
against the rules to appear there with spurs, to 
which reproof he most dutifully bowed, and di- 
rectly replied, " that the rules of Bath must not 
be disputed j " he immediately ordered his spurs 
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to be taken off, and that an apology should be 
made loudly to all the company. His lordship's 
conduct ^tifias justly appreciated^ and the moral of 
the 'tale needs no fuller explication. 

The latter days of his lordship's life were much 
eittbittered by a long disagreeable dispute with his 
•builder, Mr, Holland, about his house at Dulwicb, 
which he would never occupy ; diid a public trial 
that was about to commence, was merely pre- 
vented by the intervention of Lord Keriyon and 
some private friends, without his direct permis- 
sion. 

His lordship, from violence of temper, 6ften 
occasioned much unhappiness to himself and others 
connected with him ; but he died with public re- 
gret, from his steady attachment to his sovereign 
in times of no common danger, and from a general 
belief of his strict integrity, and an inviolable re- 
gard to, what he believed to be, the due interests 
of the people. 

It was generally supposed that Thurlow in early 
life was idle ; but I always found him close at study 
in a morning, when I have called at the Temple ; 
and he frequently went no farther in an evening 
than to Nando*s, and then only in his deshabille. 
But he was always clear-headed, and read to good 
purpose ; he knew exactly where, and how long, to 
dwell on any important point. As Lord Chancel- 
lor, from a well-placed confidence in Mr. Har- 
•grave, who was indefatigable in his service, he had 
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occasion to give himself less trouble than any other 
man in that high station. An old free-speaking 
companion of his, well known at Lincoln's Inn, 
would sometimes say to me, " I met the great Law 
Lion this morning going to Westminster, and 
bowed to him, but he was so busily reading in the 
coach, what his Provider had supplied him with, 
that he took no notice of me." 

Mr. Hargrave, I believe, was well paid, as in- 
deed he ought to have been, for his services. His 
was a laborious task ; for he frequently rummaged a 
whole day, to furnish his master with a strong au* 
thority or a case in point. I rather think, from 
papers since found, that I was distantly related to 
Mr. Hargrave, whose father married the cele- 
brated Widow of the Wood, who, on the death of 
her husband, Mr. Whitby, first married Mr. Ro- 
bins, and then Sir William Wolseley, and caused 
this latter marriage to be ante-dated, which occa- 
sioned a novel, a trial, and, I fear, the death of an 
indiscreet Clergyman, a well-meaning man, but 
who unfortunately fell a sacrifice to this fatal in- 
discretion. 

My relations were numerous in the Counties of 
Salop and Stafford, and I find many applications to 
have been made there concerning them in regard 
to pedigree. 

As Dr. Percy and Mr. Walpole were aware that 
I was connected with several of the Staffordshire 
families, who had intermarried with some of my 
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name, I Was requested by the former to make in. 
quiiies about the CVadocs, on account of his An- 
cient Ballads ; and by the latter, concerning that 
particular branch of CVadoc that lies buried in 
Herbert's Ide, Swansea church, whose daughter 
was married to Perkin Warbeck ; and it was face- 
tiously remarked by one of them, that " it was not 
very delicate to urge a man about the pedigree of 
a poissible ancestor, who certainly was hanged as an 
impostor/ However, I could then give them but 
Httle information on the subject Since that time, 
I can refer to a correspondence with the Rev. Mr. 
Shaw, who unftartunately died before his History 
of the County of Stafford was completed ; and I 
find likewise several papers, from Dn Sneyd Da- 
vies, relative ta Welsh Pedigree, which have since 
been published. The final defeat of Caradoc, 
called by the Romans Caractacus, it is well known, 
took place near a mountain of that name on this 
side Shrewsbury, and it now appears that part of 
the flying descendants settled in Staffordshire, 
part in Leicestershire, and a larger portion reached 
to Richmond in Yorkshire; but in travelling 
through a part of Britany, just before the Revolu- 
tion, I recognized the crest of thie family at a vil. 
lage called Caradoc, not far from Rennes, and the 
language of that province still bears great affinity 
to that of Wales. Many, and some curious events 
have since taken place in consequence of this 
discovery. The Mountain in Shropshire is gene- 
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rally called Caer Carailoc ; but Mr. Gray, who 
interested himself on this subject asserts, that the 
middle syllable is long, or he could have used it 
in his poem of the Bard. Mason preferred the 
Roman title of Caractacus, as more classical ; and 
the historians of the Opera-house have since cele- 
brated the fame of the great warrior in a dance, 
under the sofler appellation of Caratico ; but I 
have not yet traced their authority in any edition 
. _ of Tacitus. But to speak seriously. The anxious 

!■■ heraldist or historian may now readily obtain any 

^H information he may require ; for two fine views of 

^H the mountain and encampment have been taken 

^H by Mr. Evans, pupil of Romney, an ingenious 

^H artist now residing in that neighbourhood ; and an 

^H accurate description has been annexed to them, 

^H with all particulars as to arms, crest, and original 

^H motto, by the very learned Dr. Butler, from the 

^^M archives of Shrewsbury. 

^^B I was never nearer to the mountain than the 

^^1 romantic territory of the Rev. Mr. Professor Main- 

^^1 waring at Church Stretton, which lies at the foot 

^^M of it. This of itself is an enchanting spot, but by 

^^K the kindness of Lord Weymouth he could extend 

^^M his walks near half a mile through a forest by a 

^^M trout-stream, to a natural water-fall. Even Brown 

^^M admitted that the whole was laid out to great ad- 

^^1 vantage; Dr. Hurd admired, but thought "the 

^^M place tasted too much of the savage." But the Rev. 

^H Dr. Powell, Master of St. John's College, Cam- 
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bridge, gave a better proof than either, of his ap- 
probation, by leaving his friend two hundred 
pounds to make additional improvements. 

Before I left London to officiate as High She- 
riff, I waited upon Judge Aston, with whom I was 
acquainted, to inquire whether he had any com- 
mands for me to execute, as I should have the 
honour of meeting him at the Spring Assizes at 
Leicester. He informed me, that he should bring 
his nephew along with him, but that he absolutely 
dreaded to encounter the roads near Oakham ; and 
wished to know whether he could by any means 
avoid them. I told him that they were in such a 
state, that I had lately been obliged to apply to a 
friend in that neighbourhood for saddle-horses, 
and the keys of some private grounds ; but that I 
should be happy to write to him again, and was 
certain that he would feel great pleasure in render- 
ing any services in his power ; in consequence of 
this negociation, the course of the Circuit was 
afterwards changed, and the Commission is now 
opened at Northampton, and ends at Warwick. 

The Judge was so much engaged at Derby, 
that he gave me no notice when to meet him, and 
it was only by accident that I was ready to ex- 
change carriages with full ceremony in the middle 
of the county-town. There had been lately great 
riots about mills which had been destroyed on the 
river Soar, and there was the heaviest calendar of 
iprisoners to be tried that had almost ever beeil 
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known at Leicester. The Judge regrettetl tliat 
no express had been sent to him, to apprise him of 
the circumstance before he left London, as he 
could then have nominated a Sergeant to have been 
put into the Commission. On the Sunday morn- 
ing, when the Assize Sermon was to have been 
preached, I received a message from the Judge, 
to inform me, that he was so ill, that he had deter- 
mined to keep his chamber for the day. This was 
not only a great disappointment to many of the 
inhabitants, but likewise to numerous parties from 
the neighbouring villages, who had put on their 
best habiliments, in hopes of paying their respects 
to " My Lord Judge." 

The Under Sheriif, a very wealthy Solicitor at 
Leicester, invited many friends of the Grand Jury, 
the Counsellors on the Circuit, and others, to dine 
with him, as it was a vacant day; and, indeed, he 
gave us a most sumptuous entertainment. I had 
the pleasure to meet Sergeant Hill, and Coun- 
sellor Newnham, and in their company there was 
generally no lack of either mirth or conversation. 
If the Counsellor now and then trespassed rather 
too far at the expence of the worthy Sergeant, the 
antagonist was always able and ready to retort 
upon him with keen and just severity. Newnham, 
however, never gave in ; for, when even Lord 
Thurlow has been known to hit him very hard, he 
scarce ever flinched, but always survived the blow, 
and returned again crowing to the pit. We staid 
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ri^ther late; the Sergeant that evening was un* 
coDCunoQly pleasant^ and in thq fulness of his heart, 
when he retired, by a little mistake unfortunately 
g^ve a 9biUing to his bountiful host, and to our 
great amu^eoient; heartily shook hands with th^ 
attendant servant. The. Judge was indisposed 
during ^be whole time that he remained, and with 
great diflSculty got through the necessary business 
at the. Crown Bar, but was obliged at last to leave 
most of the Nm prius Causes as nest-eggs for a 
future Assize. 

Judge Aston was always considered as a very 
sound Lawyer; friendly to those he liked, but 
rather rough in his manners ; he had a kind of dry 
humour about him, that in compajiy engaged at- 
tention, and in an evening frequently enlivened 
his friends with many pleasant anecdotes. Speak* 
ingof a brother Judge, on his entrance into a 
coqnty-town, he informed us, that his Lordship 
bad to e^cou^ter rather an unpolished High She- 
riff (the wojcld then, perhaps, was not so highly 
refined as ^t present), and that after the usual 
Qp^niag Qf qommon topics, »uch as the roads and 
the weathef, the High Sheriff began to feel hinx- 
«elf a. UtUe moi:^ emboldened, and ve^itured to ai^k 
hi3 XiQjd^hip, whether, at the last place, he bad 
g$)Re; to s^e the elephant ? The Judge, with gre^t 
good humpur, replied, " Why i^o, Mr. High She- 
r^, I caxHiot say that I did„ for a little difficulty 
ocdUTfid; i^e both canje ipto tpwi^, ux form. 
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■with a trumpet sounding before us, and there was 
a point of ceremony to be settled, which should 
visit first." 

Judge Aston, when Mr. Aston, was one of the 
Counsel who, in the year 1757, was present, when 
Sir Eardley Wilmot had a most providential escape 
from being destroyed at Worcester, by the fall of 
a stack of chimneys through the roof. He was 
sitting in Court, and just beginning to sum up the 
evidence. His first Clerk was killed at his feet, 
and several others were dangerously hurt. The 
safety of the Judge was owing, it was thought, to 
his presence of mind and resignation, in remaining 
still till the confusion was over. His mens sana in 
every situation of life always predominated. 

At the Summer Assizes following, I attended 
Lord Chief Baron Parker and Mr. Justice Gould, 
and then for the first time had the honour to be- 
come acquainted with the former. The Lord Chief 
Baron's eldest son was engaged to marry Miss 
Hawe, of Staffordshire, one of ray nearest rela- 
tives, and he was pleased to enter upon some nego- 
ciation concerning the intended settlements. His 
Lordship kindly gave up to them the family man- 
sion, called Park-hall, near Newcastle-under-line, 
and entirely fitted it up anew for their accommo- 
dation ; but a most unfortunate accident occurred 
soon after they had taken possession of it. On 
receiving their first company to a grand dinner, 
in honour of the nuptials, the kitchen in the even- 
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ing took fircy and from a flue communicated the 
flames to all the apartments. The season was 
remarkably dry, no water could be sufficiently pro- 
cured, and the family not only lost their furniture 
and many valuables, but even their very clothes. 
Some years afterwards, I met the Lord Chief 
Baron again at Leicester, and he informed me, 
that with difficulty to himself he had restored the 
damages, and reinstated his son, and daughter-in- 
law, in the family mansion. His Lordship was al^ 
ways affiible and communicative, and gave me the 
particulars of his having allotted a small fortune to 
his own daughter, who had lately married an 
enterprizing naval officer, Captain Jervis, and he 
hoped, that with strict economy, they might be 
able to live with tolerable comfort. The eldest 
son was originally intended for the Law, but he 
was naturally of a weak conrtitution ; sensible, but 
very reserved ; afid by no means able to encounter 
a professional life of the greatest fatigue and dif- 
ficulty. At the distance of some years he wrote 
to me from Welford, which was not far from my 
own house, to apologise for not calling upon me, 
but he wa& then in haste on his way to town, to 
congratulate his sister on the great victory that 
her husband. Sir John Jervis, and his gallant crew, 
had lately obtained off Cape St. Vincent; On his 
arrival in town, he found that a favourite tragedy 
was to be performed at Drury-lane, and, as the 
serious Drama was his chief entertainment, he 
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could not resist the temptation of attending the 
theatre. 

On his retiring, it was unfortunately a very wet 
night, and, as no coach could be obtained, by 
getting cold, an asthmatic complaint, to which he 
had been long subject, immediately returned ; 
and within three weeks, his corpse was conveyed 
through Welford, to be interred in the family 
vault at Park-hall, in Staffordshire. Mrs. Parker, 
the widow, had remained at the family mansion, 
which was immediately beset, by workmen from 
the potteries opposite, who first only intended, I 
believe, to secure the product of the hot-house and 
garden, ; but as I was journeying into the neigh- 
bourhood, I saw hand-bills stuck up against some 
walls, which mentioned, that soldiers had been 
placed in the rooms of the mansion itself, who had 
been obliged to fire from the windows. As I was 
particularly under an engagement at that time, I 
could only send immediately to Mrs. Parker, to 
entreat her by no means to remain iu so dangerous 
a situation, and she followed my advice, and set 
off as soon as possible for Derby, which she made 
the place of her future abode, and where she died, 
after a quiet evening of life, much respected by a 
numerous neighbourhood. One of her daughters 
married her cousin, Mr. Ricketts, and they both 
conducted themselves with great prudence and 
discretion, till their wealth flowed in upon them, 
by the death of their Noble uncle ; and long may 
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they enjoy it ! I wo^s in tru^t for their wedding 
settlements^ and have reason to speak respectfully 
of them and 3II their immediate conne^ioqs ; for 
their faithful solicitor, Mr. Harrison of the Tem- 
ple, on every occasion that arose, either by di- 
rection o£ Earl St. Vincent, or themselves, always, 
expressed a particular pleasure in transmitting to 
me some honourable token of their remembrance 
aQd esteem. 

Sir Edmurid Cradock Hartopp was travelling on 
the Cpntinent with his family the latter part of 
the time that he held the appointment of High 
Slieriff for Leicestershire, and was at Rome when 
he h^d deputed me to officiate for him at the Sum- 
mer Assizes at Leicester. The Judges were, Mr. 
Justice Gould and Mr. Baron Hotham ; to the 
latter I was an entire stranger, and rather an 
awkward circumstance occurred at the com- 
mencement; for, as soon as the Deputy High 
Sheriff, and the Chaplain, the Rev. Gerrard An- 
drewes, were again seated in the coach, in attend- 
ance on their Lordships, Judge Gould said to me» 
" We set but so early from Derby this morning, 
that we did not receive any letters or public ac- 
counts J has any news arrived at Leicester, from 
America?" " None that is good> I fear, my Lord;, 
there seems to have been some disaster in the 
expedition to the Chesapeak.*' f* Has there," 
cried the Judge, hastily, *^ that is exactly what T 
feared^ and expected." " And pray," exclaims 
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Judge Hotham, with no small warmth, "Why did 
your Lordship particularly fear and expect some 
disaster in the Chesapeak ; was it because my 
brother was the leading Admiral on that station ?'" 
"Upon my honour," replied Judge Gould, with 
his usual calmness, " that circumstance never 
once occurred to me, or I should not have so 
expressed myself." However, Judge Hotham 
seemed by no means to be satisfied, and our jour- 
ney to Leicester, in consequence, was rendered 
quite uncomfortable. When we arrived at the 
Judge's lodgings, the Under-sheriff whispered to 
me, " P'or Heaven's sake, what has been the mat- 
ter ; I rode close," says he, " to the side of the 
window that was open, to prevent an altercation 
from being overheard, but it was impossible to 
prevent it." I only replied, " that I would pre- 
sently inform him of particulars:" and being 
much hurt, I absolutely rushed into the parlour 
to the Judges, and with great earnestness declared, 
that I had never felt myself so disagreeably cir- 
cumstanced in my life, as I considered that I was 
the sole cause of the dispute, and entreated 
that on my account, as I took the whole blame 
upon myself, Baron Hotham would please to be 
reconciled." The Judge immediately relented, 
and peace was entirely restored. At their request 
I remained sometime at their lodgings, and wished 
not to dismiss the carriage, as the High Sheriff's 
mother had a house and gardens in the neighbour- 
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hood, called the Neworks, and had left ordew 
that both should be opened for their Lordships' ac- 
commodation ; they courteously insisted on the 
cavalcade being dismissed, and with a party of 
friends, we all walked down together, and partook 
of coffee, tea, and an elegant regale of wine and 
fruits ; and I believe the pleasure of a convivial 
evening was not a little enhanced by the unpro-r 
pitious circumstance that had unfortunately pre- 
ceded. 

My father, in early life, was well known to Judge 
Wilmot, who was principally consulted as Counsel 
in the Midland Counties. I frequently received 
kindnesses from him in Derbyshire, and again in 
London ; when Lord Chief Justice, he has more 
than once honoured me with an occasional visit. 
He resided almost next door to Mrs. Wyche, and 
a match was about to take place between her only 
son, and the second Miss Wilmot, sister to Lady 
Gideon ; and indeed, had proceeded so far, that I 
was sent for to town by Mrs. Wyche to be present 
at the wedding. The Lord Chief Justice had ac* 
quiesced, as it seemed to be highly agreeable to 
some of the parties ; but it was suddenly broken 
off, I rather think, from some hints being privately 
conveyed that some affection might still possibly 
remain with the gentleman for a celebrated actress 
much admired at the Opera-house. The union, I 
must confess, never appeared to me to be well as- 
sorted^ There could be no great prospect of hap- 
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piness, between a lady of the finest moral feelings, 
and a young, gay, dissipated officer of the Guards. 

Mr. Wyche was always considered as a man of 
excellent temper, and naturally well-disposed, but 
we are all, more or less, the creatures of time and 
circumstance ; in one situation he might have been 
prudent and discreet, and have lived long to have 
enjoyed a very ample fortune, but in another, in 
consequence of a high fever, he was prematurely 
taken off, although every possible assistance had 
been given to him by Dr. Addington and Dr. 
Heberden. He died unmarried, and was buried 
in the family vault at Godeby, near Melton-Mow- 
bray, in Leicestershire. 

Lord Chief Justice Wilraot was one of the five 
Judges that had been educated at Lichfield School; 
he was a Trustee for Bishop Warburton's Lectures 
at Lincoln's-inn Chapel, along with Lord Mans- 
field, and Mr. Yorke, who was afterwards, for a 
short time, Lord Chancellor ; and some directions 
for the study of Tlieology, written by Bishop War- 
burton, at the request of the Lord Chief Justice, 
were communicated to Dr. Hurd by the. son, 
Mr. John Eardley Wilmot, who afterwards pub- 
lished a judicious memoir of his father's life, which 
entirely supersedes many of my private remarks. 

Having just alluded to the short life of the 
much-regretted Mr. Yorke, after he was Lord 
Chancellor, I think it incumbent upon me to con- 
tradict the reported manner of his death, on the 
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mithority of one of his own family. He certainly 
was much agitated, after some hasty reproacheil 
that he had received on his return from having 
accepted the Seals, and he hastily took some 
strong liquor, vrhich was accidentally placed neaf 
the sideboard, and by its occasioning great sick* 
<iess he broke a blood-vessel. The friend, from 
whom I received the account, assured me that he 
was present, when the corpse was left openly in the 
chamber; that the attendants might gratify their 
curiosity, and see that his death could not be truly 
attributed to the direct means which had been 
so publicly and so confidently asserted. 

Lord Chief Justice Wilmot gave to a party of 
tts one evening a curious account of an innkeeper 
at Warwick; whom he had tried for having poi- 
soned some of his customers with his Port wine, 
by which they had narrowly escaped with their 
Mves ; and that the indictment was quashed by the 
impudence of the fellow, who absolutely proved, 
thdt there had never been a drop of real Port wine 
in the hogi^ead. 

Such wonders Seem now to have abaited, and the 
vsirious manufacture of all sorts of wines are more 
ftilly understood ; it is rather diverting to hear 
some professed connoisseurs assert, that they can 
nicely distinguish the vintages of particular yetfrt 
by their own taste ; but they are liot aWairS, pei*^ 
haps, that even genuine wines ajre avowed!^ pre^ 
pared for different climates ; and that the strong 
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body of Port is not merely indebted to the grape. 
Old Lord Pembroke generally produced two sorta 
of wine, under the name of Port, at his table, one 
as imported from Oporto, the other as manufac- 
tured by his own receipt at Wilton, and the latter 
was generally preferred. 

The celebrated wine, called Hermitage, is not 
all produced from the mountain of that name, near 
the river Sa6ne ; nor Claret solely from the banks 
of the Garonne ; the finest wine I ever drank, un- 
der the name of Burgundy, and pronounced to be 
excellent by the French who partook of it, was 
given to me by Mons. De Coste, proprietor of the 
sailing vessel on the canal of Languedoc, and was 
made upon his own estate, near the city of Beziers. 

In the year 178fi. I was on a visit to one of the 
greatest wine merchants in the neighbourhood of 
Blois, and for several days had an opportunity of 
attending to the process. The great secret, he 
informed me, was to know the precise time, when 
and how the fermentation should be stopped, and 
that he paid a high price to a skilful person, who 
travelled for that purpose, and was then present. 
I freely conversed with him on the spot, but 
gained no instruction j and the proprietor after- 
wards assured me, that he would suffer none of 
them to be present at the time, and that he, and 
all the labourers of his vineyard, were all equally 
strangers to the process, the ingredients, and the 
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Recurring to one more Judge, who resided in 
•Great Ormond-street, though a star of less mag- 
nitude^ I will just mention my friend, Mr. Justice 
Clive. He was a very worthy man, and from age 
and infirmities ought to have been enabled to have 
retired from the Bench much sooner than he did ; 
but on the contrary, it was urged, that the Judge 
had lately married a young and beautiful wife, 
who certainly proved to be to him a very great 
blessing. Lady Clive was highly exemplary and es- 
timated ; and though her conduct would be strictly 
scrutinized by prying eyes, she might be said to 
have lived entirely without reproach. The Judge 
was frequently lethargic during long trials, and cer- 
tainly inadequate to the duties of his exalted station. 
It was out of little circumstances that occurred at 
the time of some of those trials, that Foote might 
literally be said to have supported for a while 
his shameless character for ridicule and invective. 
It was after some most exaggerated ' recitals with 
which he had entertained his hearers, that a gen- 
tleman at a public table said privately to Johnson, 
" Why, Dr. Johnson, it is impossible that this im- 
pudent fellow can know the truth of half that he has 
told us.'' " Nay, Sir,'* replied Johnson hastily, " if 
we venture to come into company with Foote, we 
have no right, I think, to look for Truth." 

With the great Lord Mansfield I cannot boast 
of the honour of being much acquainted, though 
some pecuniary negociations, as to the afiairs of 
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othei'a, more tiian once took place between iis ; 
but I always anxiously attended to him, both at 
Westminster and in the House of Lords. His 
Lordship's words might be said to " drop manna ;" 
and if the bolder metaphor of Anacreon could be 
any where justified, it might be here, that " he 
spoke roses," and though " he pleased the ear," I 
do not mean to insinuate that his words and actions 
did not strictly correspond. There might be, per- 
haps, some little affectation at times on the Bench, 
when he seemed quite inattentive to the evidence, 
and as soon as concluded would only coldly ask, 
" Whether he had done ?" and then in the clearest 
manner possible would recapitulate the whole, to 
the admiration of all his auditors. 

It was asserted, however, by some of his inti- 
mate friends, that though he was famous for bon- 
m6ts, yet he never got clearly through a plain 
facetious story of any length ; for he was always 
so desirous of expressing himself elegantly, that 
the essence of a common joke was sure to evapo- 
rate. " Yes," replied another of the party, " and 
it is from knowing that such a remark has been 
made, and that you are all upon the watch, that 
his Lordship may truly attribute this embarrass- 
ment." 

On the death of Mr. Bankes of Lincoln's Inn, 
an application was made to me, that part of Miss 
Wyche's fortune might be placed in the bank in 
Ayr, just then set up, and strongly patronized by 
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Lord Mansfield ; l)ut I did not.think myself autho- 
rized to take such a step^ without the addition of 
his Lordship's personal security ; to this proposal 
I received no reply, and not long afterwards, the 
bank in Ayr blew up. 

His Lordship was not at first much more fortu* 
nate in encouraging the buildings of the Adelphi. 
The houses on the Terrace, from the beauty of 
their prospects, were selected for particular friends; 
the centre was allotted to Mr. Garrick ; but none 
of them were quite suited to him, as his health 
was then declining, and the bleak situation was ill 
contrasted with his own warm and sheltered apart- 
ments in Southampton-street, but he was tempted 
at last to make the experiment, and acceded to 
the proposal. Another of these elegant man- 
sions, on more liberal terms perhaps, was bestowed 
upon Dr. Turton, who had the good fortune to 
be so great a favourite with his Lordship, that on 
sending him to Paris, to attend Lord Stormont, 
who was ill there, he pronounced him to be de- 
cidedly one of the ablest of all our physicians. 
This gave offence to an experienced veteran, who 
keenly retorted, that *' though his Lordship might 
be an old Lawyer, yet, in this instance, he was 
but a young Judge.*' 

jtV^hen Bishop Hurd had been appointed pre- 
ceptor to the Prince of Wales, he presented his 
coadjutor, Mr. Arnald, with high encomium to 
Lord Mansfield, but. his Lordship was displeased 
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with the -flattery that was so freely offered to, and 
accepted by the Bishop, and in his own sarcastic 
manner, said to a nobleman afterwards who had 
been a witness to it; "I am sorry that my friend 
Kurd's nostrils should require such gross incense." 
However his Lordship might have been informed, 
that absolute submission was always strongly ex- 
acted by most of the champions of the Warbur- 
tonian school. 

Lord Mansfield was justly looked up to, and 
admired, as the Cicero of the age, yet he was 
never much relished by some of the old lawyers, 
who boldly asserted, that if his innovations were 
to be so freely adopted, they might shut up their 
long revered Law Authorities, and in compliment 
to his Lordship, merely adhere to the decisions 
that were recorded in Burrow's Reports. 

I stood almostfour hours very near to Mr. Home 
Tooke, whom I had never seen before, when 
in the year 1777, he was tried for a libel at Guild- 
hail, and conducted his own defence ; and surely 
no humble individual could ever stand on higher 
ground. Lord Mansfield, with commanding elo- 
quence, presided on the Bench. The stern Thiir- 
low was Attorney -General, and the subtle insinu- 
ating Wedderburne the Solicitor j yet unawed by 
such authorities, he proceeded with firmness, and 
remained undaunted against this constellation of 
talents, this phalanx of abilities ; and from his 
own deep knowledge of the Law, was able to com- 
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.iaat all its subtleties, and convert every circum- 
stance to bis own advantage, to tbe admiration and 
astonishment of the most crowded Court. 

The Midland Circuit was never honoured but 
once by the presence of Lord Mansfield, and then 
the greatest anxiety to see, and hear him, was 
.every where excited ; the second Judge only ar- 
rived with the cavalcade, and the superior merely 
stole into Leicester late at night, on a saddle-hors6. 
Next morning, however, he appeared in all his 
splendour, and might justly be pronounced to be, 
Grace and Dignity personified ; but when every 
eye was strained, and every ear attentive, and the 
Crier of the Court, in due form, had proclaimed 
silence, his Lordship only coldly got up, and said, 
that as he was certain the Grand Jury were so 
well informed of their duties, he should give no 
Charge, but proceed immediately to the trials; 
thus, by complimenting a few, he disobliged the 
many ; and this conduct was the more reprehensi- 
ble, as he was not restricted for time, and could 
have gratified all, without giving himself the least 
trouble. 

I once was very near to his Lordship when he 
^as in the utmost danger of his life ; it was on the 
opening of Parliament, about the time that Wilkes 
was so popular, and number Forty-five was dis- 
played in every street ; a long debate was expected, 
after hia Majesty's Speech had been delivered, in 
ponsequ§nce of the Middlesex Election having 
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been set aside. Confusion might then be said to be 
at its height, for the mob had broke into the pas- 
sage that leads to the Throne ; his Majesty was 
just robed, and was proceeding from the closet, 
when many of us were pressed directly forwards ; 
and with our clothes torn were absolutely thrown 
into the House. Lord Carlisle seeing my distress, 
most kindly recognized me, and made room for 
me between himself and another nobleman ; but 
no more could be made out concerning Lord 
Mansfield, till we heard that he had safely escaped 
at the opposite entrance. After his Majesty had 
finished his most gracious Speech, he retired, and 
/ intruders made every effort to follow, but found it 
impossible ; and as candles were then lighted, I 
became less alarmed, and was assured I might re- 
main quiet till the commencement of the debates ; 
however, through favour or necessity, I staid in 
the House to hear the whole of them. I felt 
myself but little interested till the nobleman that 
sat next me got up to speak, and then I perceived 
that it was the great Lord Chatham, whom I had 
never before seen but as Mr. Pitt, and was not in 
the least aware to whom I was indebted for much 
civility and condescension. He arose, and spoke ; 
but I by no means recognized the complete orator 
I had formerly so greatly admired, and indeed was 
never much more disappointed j he spoke only for 
^ short time, was confused, and seemed greatly 
disconcerted, and then suddenly turning to me, 
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asked, whether I had ever heard him speak before ? 
" Not in this House, my Lord," was my direct re- 
ply ; " In no House, Sir," says he, ** I hope, have 
I ever before so disgraced myself; I feel quite ill, 
and have been alarmed and annoyed this morning 
before I arrived ; I scarce know what I have been 
talking about." I could only bow and look civil ; 
for, to say the truth, I could not sincerely declare 
that I was of an opposite opinion. I still wished 
only to get away ; but as the debates grew more 
interesting, I became more reconciled to my intru- 
sive situation, and I was confidently assured that 
no notice would then be taken. 

One nobleman was uncommonly keen and sar^^ 
castic, and directed some invective with great 
warmth personally against Lord Chatham ; when^ 
feeling himself stung to the quick, he suddenly 
arose, and poured forth a torrent of eloquence that 
utterly astonished ; the change was inconceivable^ 
the fire had kindled, and we were all electrified 
with his energy and excellence. At length he 
seemed quite exhausted, and as he sat down, with 
great frankness shook me by the hand, and seemed 
personally to recollect me, and I then ventured to 
say, " I hope now your Lordship is fully satisfied ?" 
" Yes, Sir,'* replied he, with a smile, '^ I think I 
have now redeemed my credit." The Duke of 
Grafton that night was particularly animated ; for, 
as Prime Minister, he was attacked with fury. The 
House sat very late, and happy was I to get horn? 
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again ; for since the morning before I had never 
taken any refreshment. ' 

Lord Mansfield's night of life was disturbed by 
^nany difficulties j yet he had undoubtedly many 
blessings to counterbalance them. Though his 
houiie was burnt down in Bloomsbury-square, he 
still pbssessed an elegant seat and extensive do- 
main in the neighbourhood of London ; and his ne** 
phew and heir^ Lord Stormont^ was appointed as 
the representiative of Majesty at the Court of 
France. He lived to much greater age than could 
have been expected, and died * in the zenith of 
his fame; and his memory has been embalmed by 
the testimonies of some of the wisest and best of 
his contemporaries. Mr. Pope had celebrated 
him in a well-known distich, and other poets^ hand 
passibus cequis, hB,d followed in the train. Lord 
Chesterfield, in glowing terms, had freely spoken 
of the rising talents both of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Mur* 
Vay, in a letter to his son: '*No man,'*^says he, 
^* can make a figure in this country but by Parlia- 
ment. Your fate depends on your success as a 
speaker, and, take my word for it, that success 
turns much more upon manner than matter, Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr. Murray the Solicitor General, are 

* It has been thought strange^ that Lord Mansfield's Will 
should be written only by himself on half a sheet of paper, and 
that the contents there enumerated, in neglect of all the forms 
of legal practice^ should have proved valid for the disposal of half 
a million of property. 
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beyond comparison the best speakers. Why ? only 
because they are the best orators. They alone can 
inflame or quiet the House ; they alone are at- 
tended to in that numerous and noisy assembly, 
that you might hear a pin fall while either of them 
is speaking. Is it that their matter is better^ or 
their arguments stronger, than other people's? 
Does the House expect extraordinary information 
from them ? Not in the least ; but the House ex- 
pects pleasure from them, and therefore attends ; 
finds it, and therefore approves." 

Bishop Hurd, after a very fine eulogium, adds, 
" Lord Mansfield's public senatorial character very 
much resembled that of M essala, of whom Cicero 
says, addressing himself to Brutus, * Do not ima- 
gine, Brutus, that for worth, honour, and a warm 
love of his country, any one is comparable to Mes- 
sala ;* so that his eloquence (in which he wonder- 
fully excels) is almost eclipsed by those virtues j 
and even in his display of that faculty, his superior 
good sense shows itself most ; with so much care 
and skill hath he formed himself to the truest man- 
ner of speaking! His powers of genius and inven- 
tion are confessedly of the first size, yet he almost 
owes less to them than to the diligent and studious 
cultivation of judgment." 

Bishop Warburton declares (in shadowing out 
Wilkes as Aristophanes, and comparing Lord 
Mansfield to the wise and virtuous Socrates), that 
during his Lordship's administration, the stream of 
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justice ran as pure as from its own celestial soured ; 
purer than Plato dared to conceive it, even in his 
feigned republic/' 

But his Lordship perhaps received on his resig- 
nation a more lasting testimony of the high and 
general estimation in which he was held, in a letter 
presented to him by Mx. Erskine, signed by all the 
Counsel of the King's Bench Bar, who had prac- 
tised with him in that Court. This has appeared 
in various publications ; but I will trespass with 
only one more extract, taken from his Lordship's 
own immortal speech, made at the time of the 
Wilkes riots, *^ I will not avoid doing what I 
think is right, though it should draw on me the 
whole artillery of libels; all that falsehood or ma- 
lice can invent, or the credulity of a deluded 
people can swallow. I can say, with a great 
Magistrate, upon an occasion, and under circum- 
stances not unlike, * Ego hoc animo semper fui, 
ut invidiam virtute partam, gloriam baud infamiam 
putarem V 

The party of that day has now in a great mea- 
sure subsided, and his Lordship's conduct receives 
that reward which is justly due to its merits. His 
firmness then stood the severest trial ; for the mul- 
titude had been excited, even to madness, and his 
life was certainly aimed at. No end can justify 
such means ; and it is to be hoped that a more 
honourable mode of procedure against antagonists 
of every kind, hereafter, will universally prevail. 
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I was much cpnnected with the Duke of Graf- 
ton, and many of his party, during his stormy and 
tumultuous administration; and from all I wit- 
nessed of their anxious lives, have never regretted 
that I have more than once declined the honour- 
of a seat in Parliament. The appointment of a 
Preceptor and Sub-Preceptor to the Prince of 
Wales was then much talked of. Doctor Hinch- 
liffe was intended for the one, atid I was power- 
fully recommended as the other ; but from the 
confusion of the times, the determination was long 
held in suspense, until the Duke of Grafton sud- 
denly resigned, and Lord North succeeded as First 
Lord of the Treasury. I soon afterwards had an 
interview with the latter ; when, in his own frank 
manner, he freely declared, that as the Duke of 
Grafton was Chancellor at Cambridge, his Grace 
would naturally wish to nonimate two of that Uni- 
versity ; but that, as he was a member of Oxford, 
he should therefore prefer his own, and intended 
to appoint Dr. Markham and Mr. Jackson. J 
assured his Lordship that I had not the least com- 
plaint to make of his conduct, but, on the contrary, 
rather wished to thank him for his open and inge- 
nuous declaration. 

I was in attendance on the Duke when he was 
installed, as Chancellor at Cambridge. Dr. Hinch- 
Jiffe, Master of Trinity College, made a long and 
very elegant speech, on presenting to him the Sta- 
tutes ; his Grace was not aware of this, and cer- 
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tainly was taken by surprise^ and I never heard 
him speaky or saw him appear to greater disad- 
iran tage. On returning ^ to the Lodge, he rather 
strongly censured the Master for not apprising 
him of the custom, but no fair opportunity . had 
occurred, and as Dr. Hinchliffe truly urged 
afterwards, had he taken such a liberty, the 
Duke, in some moods, would have asked, " What, 
Sir, do you think that a Prime Minister, who may 
be daily required to reply in the House of Lords, 
niust collect a few sentences toigether, to make a 
suitable answer in your Senate House ?** 

HinchliiSe had travelled with his Grace on the 
Continent, and certainly afterwards owed much 
gratitude to his bounty; but he had a difficult part 
to act> for with every kind intention towards, his 
Noble Patron, it was not easy for any one at all 
iimes to adapt his conduct to his gloomy and ca« 
pricioiis temper. 

The entertainment given in the HaU of Trinity 
College was most abundant; twelve turtles, I 
think, and fifty haunches of venison, decorated the 
tables; indeed no expence was spared to render 
this grand celebration memorable ; but party xaged 
so furiously in London, that the Chancellor hinip 
self experienced neither pleasure nor comfort. 
Previous to the installation, rather a curious con*, 
sultation took place, in regard to that important 
article, the wig ; and it was debated, what sort 
was most proper to be worn, on this solemn occa^ 
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sion ; th6 Duke of Newcastle's abundant curls 
were well remembered, but this fashion would not 
suit the youthful appearanbe of the Duke of GraP- 
too^ who merely thought of wearing his hair full-* 
dressed, as at his Majesty's preceding birth-day at 
Sti James's ; but this mode was considered as tx>o 
light and airy^ and not quite in character with the 
Chancellor's robes ; yet to adopt an exact copy of 
the long-flowing wig, in a well-known portrait, 
would be ludicrous, and remind the wits of to6 
strict a resemblance to a royal and facetious aH- 
cestor-r 

The pleasantest morning that I passed then at 
Cambridge, was in company with Mr. Gray and 
some critics, at the rehearsal of the musick for his 
own Ode, previous to its grand performance in the 
Senate-house ; and I thought, that as he had so 
many directions to give, and such nice distinc- 
tions to make, it was well he had to deal with the 
pliant Dr. Randall, rather than with some of the 
very able Composers or Professors that I could 
have named in the Metropolis. Mr. Gray was 
tiot much more comfortable at this time than the 
Chancellor himself; for the press was teeming with 
abuse, and a very satirical parody was then pre- 
paring, which soon afterwards appeared. His own 
delicious Ode, indeed, must always be admired, 
yet this envenomed shaft was so pointedly 
levelled at him, though he affected in his letter to 
Mason to disregard it, that, with his fine feelings, he 
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; not only annoyed, but i 



annoyed, but very seriously hurt hf 
it. The society at Trinity Lodge, after the mar- 
riage of the Bishop with Miss Crewe, was always 
of the most elegant description; Mrs. Hinchliffe, 
Mrs. Crewe, and Mrs. Bouverie, were justly deno- 
minated the three Graces ; Mr. Meynell, and 
all his fashionable party, were frequent visitants, 
and no one was more polished and refined than 
the Right Reverend host himself. I never had 
the honour to be present at any of these assem- 
blies but once, and that was with Lord Granby 
and Admiral Walsingham, and they were of course 
received with the utmost elegance and attention. 
Great changes had taken place at the Lodge in 
my remembrance, and our old-fashioned tutor of 
Emmanuel made strange comparisons between the 
manners that now prevailed and the days when 
Dr, Bentley, retiring from the combination-room 
of the College, haughtily exclaimed to the Vice- 
master, " Walker, our liat ;" and then the obsequi- 
ous followers thought it sufficient honour to be 
attendant in his train. Others had formed a 
strange contrast between the lofty bearing of 
Bentley and the mild deportment of the immortal 
Newton. Bentley was of himself a host of Lite-, 
rature, but at Cambridge he was generally consi- 
dered as too severe a censurer. Aristarchus and 
Bentley both, in some measure, revised Homer's 
Poems, but it was reserved for the latter, rather 
Tmfairly,to sneer at Pope's most elegant translation 
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of them. However the pedantry of those times has 
now totally disappeared^ and a judicious life and 
character of this great critic will soon be justly 
given to the public, by the Rev. Dr. Monk, late 
Greek Professor of that most venerated Univer- 
sity. 

The next interview that I had with the Duke 
of Grafton was, by appointment, at Euston, when 
several of the Administration were present. He 
was pleased early in the morning to show me his 
grounds, and pointed out the alterations that he 
had made since he became possessor. He said, that 
formerly the great lake was above "a foot higher 
than the floor of the mansion, but that now the 
water appeared to as great advantage, yet the 
whole place was rendered dry and comfortable j 
and, indeed, wherever his Grace resided, as far as 
my observation is valid, he seemed to have dis* 
played both taste and judgment. On returning 
to the breakfast table I had the pleasure to meet 
Lord Denbigh, but the Duke and he did not al- 
ways accord in sentiments ; each had his own par- 
ticularities, and neither was much inclined to 
yield; 

'' And when both sides disdain to bend, 
How can a contest have an end ?" 

The Duke, as was his custom^ filled his own 
tea-pot full of the finest tea, and then dropped 
water into it from the urn, and drank the essence, 
professing that weak tea only was prejudicial, and 
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that he took it so strong for the benefit of his 
nerves ; Lord Denbigh was immediately about to 
remonstrate, but suddenly halted, recollecting per- 
haps^ that ** Touch me, and no Minister so sore ;^* 
however, I must freely own, that I never could 
perceive that his Grace experienced any ill effects. 
JQr. Johnson, whose nerves were at least as sus- 
i^eptible, declared himself to be ^' a hardened and 

' <3hameless tea-drinker^ whose kettle had scarcely 
time to cool ; who with tea amused the evening, 
with tea solaced the midnight, and with tea weir 

- comed the morning/' The Doctor's tea certainly 
looked as strong, but the quality perhaps might 
not be equally good j but to the present time it 
has never been accurately ascertained what qua-- 
lity, quantity, or strength, is absolutely requiried to 
suit the nerves of either Prime Ministers or Philo^ 
sophers. Dr. Johnson, it is pretty well known^ 
never submitted quietly to the most gentle reproof; 
for when a lady, on his sending his cup to be filled 
Sigain, only ventured to hint, that he had takeii 
six cups already, he hastily replied, " then, ma^ 
dam, I intend to drink six more ;" and it was well 
if he did not inadvertently empty the contents of 
the bottpm of each upon the lady's carpet. 

Whatever were the Duke's pursuits, he was for 
the time ^^ totus in iUis ;" he had always been a 
strenuous fox-hunter, and he had himself " der 
cided," that no man better understood cattle of all 
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kinds than he did. In passing through Northampr 
toQ to town, I once observed him, in the depth of 
winter, in the middle of the diitiest fair ; and he 
was then Prime Minister. I afterwards overtook 
him, on his return to Wakefield Lodge, surrounded 
with graziers, and all seemed equally interested in 
the same concerns; the subject was important, 
" and their discourse was about bullocks." 

From Mr. Meynell, who was always the Duke's 
most intimate friend, I have occasionally gained 
various anecdotes. He, and many of the gentle* 
men of the Leicestershire Hunt, frequented the 
races that were held in the park there, near the 
lodge, where an open table for great sportsmen, 
during the week, was most hospitably kept. 
This custom has since " been honoured in the ob- 
servance " by the Duke of Rutland, and several 
others of our first nobility. I never was a racer, 
although, through the kindness of Mr. Meynell 
and some of his party, my name was once inserted 
in the Newmarket Calendar, in consequence of 
their generously giving a sweepstakes, when I was 
Steward for Leicester Races ; nor was I ever, a 
fox-hunter, though I possessed a place that, in 
some black-letter books, was announced, as ** fa- 
mous for its fox-earths." 

It was unfortunate, that about the time that a 
certain divorce took place, his Grace should, 
at one of his public dinners, remark, that frequent 
disputes took place about long horns and short 
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horns, and many asserted, that no horns should be 
introduced amongst deer; but that he had beerilong 
accustomed to them, and had not experienced the 
least inconvenience. Some of the company imme* 
diately smiled, but soon perceived, from the seve- 
rity of the Duke's countenance, that no joke cer- 
tainly was ever intended ; but it was still more 
extraordinary that during the winter following,' 
when the King's Speech, which is always consi- 
dered as the speech of the Minister, was read in 
the Cock-pit, and every allusion that might either 
excite ridicule or debate was thought to havfe 
.been most carefully d,voided ; that this very Speech 
should commence with congratulations " that the 
murrain amongst the horned cattle had entirely 
ceased." This was immediately caught at by some 
bystander, who slily exclaimed to a friend near 
him, " Still harping on horns, you find !" Thus, 
in shunning Scylla he most unfortunately fell up- 
on Charybdis. Few of the Duke's private friends 
were aware of all his particular opinions on the 
subject of religion ; but when, after he had been 
elected Chancellor, the heads of houses found 
out that he had appointed Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
as private tutor to Lord Euston, they took serious 
offence, and strongly remonstrated. His Grace 
soon afterwards thought proper to dispense with 
Mr. Wakefield's services ; but made him liberal 
amends for the disappointment, either by a large 
present, or an annual allowance. The Duke built 
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a private chapel, near Stoney Stratford ; and I re- 
collect Lord Denbigh, in his own peculiar man- 
ner, asking some curious questions concerning it ; 
but his Lordship himself could not always be con- 
sidered as strictly orthodox ; for, in his early days, 
he had either travelled or resided nine years at 
least, on the Continent, with the renowned Lord 
Bolingbroke. 

In 1790, there appeared, *^ Considerations on the 
Expediency of revising the Liturgy and Articles of 
the Church of England," which was generally sup- 
posed to be by Bishop Watson, but written at 
least under the auspices of the Duke of Grafton : 
likewise, the second edition ofGriesbach's ** Greek 
Testament," in two volumes, large octavo, with 
various readings. Seven hundred copies of these 
were printed at the Duke's expence, and circu- 
lated amongst his friends. They were never sold, 
but some few of them, perhaps, may have acci- 
dentally strayed, and so have been inserted in a 
bookseller's catalogue. In 1799» a publication was 
ascribed to the Duke, entitled, " Hints submitted 
to the serious attention of the Clergy, Nobility, 
and Gentry newly associated, by a Layman," 
There were some other articles which, though 
printed, were never published, particularly a de- 
claration of his own peculiar faith. 

I had the pleasure to be acquainted with Wat- 
son at Cambridge, and he afterwards favoured me 
with a visit in Leicestershire. My wife and I 
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accompanied the Doctor and Iiis ladj 
took possession of tlie living of Mowsley, where he 
that day preached; but never saw the place after- 
wards. At the decease of the fiishop of Llandaft^ 
it was asserted at a public table in towii, that his 
Lordship had never retained that, or any other 
preferment, after he became Bishop ; but a much 
valued friend of mine ventured to assure the com- 
pany that he could convince them of the con- 
trary; for that he Iiimself had once been Rector 
of the adjoining parish, and that a gentleman was 
then in town, who held the manor of Mowsley 
under the Duchy of Lancaster, from whom he 
could readily obtain all particulars. The first 
Dignitary of the Church was present, and ex- 
pressed his utter astonishment. 

Mr. Wakefield was merely known to me in early 
life, as a most excellent Greek scholar; he after- 
wards became deeply involved in political and 
religious controversy, and a public trial ensued ; 
on this occasion he applied to the Duke of Grafton, 
requesting that he would appear for him, and re- 
ceived the following kind and ingenuous reply: 



"Rev. Sir, Euston, Feb. 2, 1799. 

" 1 am rendered, by a most irksome disorder, 
which has not allowed me to stir out of the house, 
e^kcept for air and a little exercise, for many 
months past, totally incapable of appearing any 
where in public. This will deprive me of the sa- 
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tisfaction I should otherwise have had in giving 
my personal testimony of that consideration, in 
which I hold your character, esteeming you for 
that integrity, conscientiousness, and sincerity, 
which direct you in all your actions ; and which 
add much lustre to your learned labours in the 
cause of virtue and religion. 

" The same grievous complaint, which disables 
me from being present at the trial, rendered me 
unfit to attend my duty last Session in Parliament ; 
and, I fear, will likewise prevent me this year from 
the discharge of that as well as other functions. 

" I am. Rev. Sir, 

with sincere regard and esteem, 

your faithful and obedient servant, 

Grafton. 

" To the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, 
Mare Street, Hackney.** 

I never much engaged in either politics or con- 
troversies of any kind, but once trespassed on the 
publick with an ironical pamphlet, entitled, " The 
Life of Wilkes," in the manner of Plutarch j this 
was a mere jeu d' esprit^ but perhaps I was at 
that time rather sore^ as my house in Dean-street, 
Soho, had greatly suffered by the riots, which 
Wilkes certainly had occasioned. This pamphlet 
Was presented to the Duke of Grafton, and was 
not ungraciously received in a higher quarter. I 
had almost forgot that such a publication had ever 

i2 
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been thrown out by me, but was lately reminded, 
that a copy was still extant, and was in the hands 
of a well-known and most respected biographer. 
The last time I ever saw his Grace was in Mr. 
Cadell's shop ; he was emaciated, and seemed to 
be quite out of spirits, and it was remarked by 
several of us, how much he appeared to be sunk 
in height, though he did not stoop ; yet the poet 
says, . " Our shadows lengthen as the sun goes 
down." We were all surprised, likewise, that he 
should walk there, and be quite unattended. He 
did not live long afterwards ; but he experienced, 
to his latest moments, the friendship and assiduity 
of his most able physician, Sir Henry Halford. 

The Duke of Grafton was born in 1735; was 
educated by Dr. Newcombe, of Hackney ; was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State in July 1J65 ; resigned 
that office in May I766 ; and in August was con- 
stituted First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, 
which he resigned in 1770. In June 1771 consti- 
tuted Lord Privy Seal ; in which high department 
he continued till Nov. 177^. He died in 1811, 
and was buried in the family vault at Thetford. 
He was punctual in his dealings ; kind to his do- 
mestics; hospitable to strangers, and faithful to 
his friends. His abilities and his application were 
nev^r duly appreciated; but, indeed, very few had 
any fair opportunity of judging of them. " To be 
moderate," says Erasmus, ^* amidst the extremes 
of party, is the first principle of patriotic courage*'- 
But moderation, alas ! in those times, was utterly 
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unknown j however, such strong mists of preju- 
dice now no longer prevail, and whenever a true 
estimate is made of his Grace's character, the good 
and the honourable will greatly predominate ; at 
least, the humble individual who offers this slight 
sketch, and still laments his loss^ will always retain 
a just and grateful regard for his memory. 

Plays at Hinchinbrook had ceased before I had 
ever been in company with Lord Sandwich, and 
Oratorios for a week at Christmas, had been sub- 
stituted. Miss Ray, who was the first attraction, 
was instructed in music both by Mr. Bates and 
Signior Giardini. Norris and Champness regularly 
attended the meetings, and there were many very 
excellent amateur performers ; the Duke of Man* 
Chester's military band assisted, and his Lordship 
himself took the kettle-drums to animate the 
whole. " Non Nobis Domine " was sung after 
dinner, and then catches and glees succeeded ; 
all was well conducted; for whatever his Lord- 
ship undertook he generally accomplished, and 
seemed to have adopted the emphatic advice of 
Longinus, " Always to excel." Miss Ray in her 
situation was a pattern of discretion ; for when a 
lady of rank, between one of the acts of the Ora- 
torio, advanced to converse with her, she ex- 
pressed her embarrassment; and Lord Sandwich, 
turning privately to a friend, said, ^* As you are 
well acquainted with that lady, I wish you would 
give her a hint that there is a boundary line. in my 
family, that I. do not wish to see exceeded; such 
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a trespass might occasion tlie overthrow of all our 
music meetings." 

From what I have collected, Miss Ray was boru 
in Hertfordshire, in l^i-^, and that his Lordship 
first saw her in a shop in Tavistock-street, where 
he was purchasing some neckcloths. This was all 
that Mr. Bates seemed to have ascertained, for 
both his Lordship and the Lady were equally 
cautious of communicating any thing on the 
subject. From that time her education was par- 
ticularly attended to, and she proved worthy of 
all the pains that were taken with her. Her 
voice was powerful and pleasing, and she has 
never been ^celled in that fine air of Jephtha, 
" Brighter scenes I seek above ; " nor was she less 
admired, when she executed an Italian bravura 
of the most difficult description. 

When Mr. Bates became almost entirely occu- 
pied as secretary to Lord Sandwich, or as Com- 
missioner at the Victualling office, Mr. Greatorex, 
equally well qualified in music, was engaged to 
teach, and to reside in the family both at Hinchin- 
brook and in town ; and from thence rose to the 
very top of his profession. He was afterwards 
patronized by his late Majesty, and still more by 
the present Sovereign, who, whilst I am writing 
these hasty recollections, is conferring his bounty 
upon him, and his numerous and well-deserving 
family. His excellent sister came first, through my 
recommendation, to Leicester, and was then only 
just thirteen. From her superiority to other can- 
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didates, she was chosen Organist of St. Martin's 
Parish, aild from being highly approved by the 
surrounding neighbourhood, gained such a conr- 
petence, that she has now retired from public 
life, to enjoy her own house and pleasant little 
territory at Burton-upon-Trent. 

When I was made Steward for the opening of the 
General Infirmary at Leicester, Dr. Greene, then 
Biabop of Lincoln, preached our first sermon, and 
the collection made at the church doors was be- 
yond all expectation. An evening concert was 
projected for the benefit of the charity ; and Mr, 
Garrick not only recommended, but assisted me 
with performers, as well as music-books. Dr. 
Fisher, who afterwards went from Covent Garden 
Theatre to St. Petersburg, led. Vernon, Champ- 
ness, and Mrs. Barthelemon sang both at the 
church and in the evening ; and we had Fischer, 
likewise, the celebrated hautboy player. Such 
schemes were new at that time. The selection 
was highly applauded ; and at the request of the 
numerous assembly, the concert was repeated 
next morning with equal success. I ought not 
here to .omit mentioning a slight circumstance of 
some ladies of distinction, who particularly wished 
to benefit the charity. Our concert room was 
used in the winter as a theatre, and finding that I 
was hard pressed for accommodation, they insisted 
on my fitting up the upper gallery at full price, 
and they would occupy the front rows. I accord-' 
ingly engaged my own people, for the whole pre- 
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ceding night, and had the honour to hand up and 
down those narrow stairs, some of the fairest or- 
naments of our County. 

From tliis comnaencement we had afterwards 
one of the best attended music- meetings that had 
been then in England. The parish of St. Mar- 
tin's liberally subscribed for an organ by Snetzler, 
which was raised to concert pitch, that it might 
be used in theOratorio, which the old organs could 
not be. Jephtha was the Oratorio that was se- 
lected by Lord Sandwich, as it had been well 
practised at Hinchinbrook, and all that band at- 
tended. Giardini led. Mr. Bates opened the 
organ. Tliere were Norris, Champness, Miss Ce- 
cilia Davis, Inglesina, prima donna at the Opera- 
house ; Mrs. Scott likewise, and all the Lancashire 
chorus, with our neighbouring singers, powerfully 
contributed. Miss Harrop, afterwards Mrs. Bates, 
was then first brought forward, trembling, to sing 
" the angel song j" and attracted much interest iu 
her favour. All was pleasant from the very re- 
hearsal, for the churchwardens had very respect- 
fully stepped forwards, and intreated Lord Sand- 
wich and his party to take refreshments in the 
vestry, which had not passed unnoticed by him. 

I could have greatly wished Miss Ray to have 
been present at the meeting, but it was impracti- 
cable ; however, she had strongly recommended 
Miss Davis, and wrote to me the following very 
obliging letter on the occasion, which I am happy 
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to have preserved in kind remembrance of her 
friendship and attention. 

From Miss Ray. 

" London^ June, 27, 1774. 

" Sir, 
" I, yesterday, was favoured with yours, which 
found me very unwell indeed ; but I myself sent 
the score of Jephtha directly to Miss Davis. It 
would have given me great pleasure to have heard 
Miss Davis, and I am very much obliged to you 
for all your polite attention to me. My opinion 
is, that every person will be pleased and delighted 
with her. Though I cannot be present at your 
most respectable meeting, which I hope will be 
very full, you will have my best wishes, and that 
you may continue well yourself. Should you have 
any other commands, pray let me know them, and 
they shall be readily obeyed. 

I am your most obliged friend, 

Martha Ray. 

" To J. Cradock, Esq. &c. 

" P. S. From myself, to tell you, that I have 
been confined to my bed these ten days, but am 
rather better." 

A stewardship for such a meeting, is a very 
anxious concern, as I can speak from experience. 
For two nights I was never in bed, partly from 
superintending a weakly built gallery, and ^till 
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more from not being abl6 to supply, at a short 
notice, a second singer for the Oratorio of Jeph- 
tha. Leoni was depended upon, who had per- 
formed in it at Hinchinbrook ; but on account of 
some high festival at the Jews synagogue, he 
could not obtain leave of absence ; and such then 
wais my distress, that I set oflf instantly for town, 
and brought down Mrs. Scott, who had been edu- 
cated in the school of Handel, and could sing the 
part required, without any previous rehearsal. 
During the morning service, the Te Deum and 
Jubilate were performed 4 and then the Hun- 
dredth Psalm was, for the first time, introduced 
with full accompaniments, and greatly admired. 
After the sermon, Handel's grand coronation 
anthem succeeded ; and as there seemed to be a 
wish that it should be repeated, a pause ensued, 
and I ventured to open the doors freely to all the 
surrounding multitude, who followed me in the 
most orderly manner, and arranged themselves 
around the ailes, with the utmost decorum ; this 
animated chorus was then repeated, and closed the 
whole, with general satisfaction. Several London 
performers returning from the north, offered me 
their assistance gratis, if required. Lord Sand- 
wich both days took the kettle-drums, and having 
brought Omai with him, who had only just arrived 
in England, he attracted the eyes of the company, 
more than any one. Some difficulties, perhaps 
some incongruities, might occur, but as all were in- 
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clined to be pleased, all passed off excellently well 
before the audience. The Castle was very hand*? 
somely fitted up for the evening performance, and 
though the rain was incessant, I think we disposed of 
eight hundred tickets at full price. An Ode was writ- 
ten for the occasion, which was set to music by Dr, 
Boyce, and ably conducted by his friend Dr. How- 
ard. This was again introduced at Hinchinbrook 
at Christmas, and the Bravura air was executed by 
Miss Ray. It was likewise performed in Lent at 
Covent Garden Theatre, under the care of Mr. 
Linley, after Alexander's Feast ; but the score has 
never been printed. The duet of ** Here shall 
soft Charity repair,'* has been repeated at St. 
Paul's, and indeed is now admitted after an intro- 
ductory line of recitative from Scripture, intq 
almost all the cathedrals. Mr. Braham and Mr. 
Bartleman, from their own celebrity, have greatly 
contributed to make it so popular. 

After a day and a half had been devoted to 
music, the races followed ; when the young Duko 
of Rutland made his first public appearance at 
Leicester, as Steward. The deluge of rain still 
continued, and when the state of the course was 
inquired after, it was facetiously asked, likewise, 
whether it was then too late to exchange the 
horse, for a boat-race. However, this has since 
occasioned a judicious alteration, and the races 
are now held on a much more commodious spot. 

On tlie return of Lord Sandwich, he waited on 
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his Majesty at Kew, and after more weighty busi- 
ness, mentioned the Music Meeting that had been 
held at Leicester. His Majesty was pleased to 
say, that he could have wished to have been pre- 
sent; for Jephtha (though but little known) was a 
favourite Oratorio of his, and very difficult to be 
well performed. From this conversation and a 
subsequent conference, the great Abbey Meeting 
originated, which Mr. Bates was afterwards soli- 
cited to conduct. 

And perhaps here a few more anecdotes relative 
to Jephtha, and the old school of sacred harmony, 
may not be unacceptable. 

In my early youth I was at times .present at a 
musical treat, chiefly given by amateurs, at Mr. 
Jennings's house at Gopsal in our County, who 
possessed a good organ, with Handel's portrait in 
frontofit, and where Handel himself had frequently 
presided, when the words of the Messiah were first 
selected. The Oratorio was soon afterwards 
brought out in London, and the grand Hallelujah 
Chorus was intended for the conclusion, but find- 
ing that the second act hung heavily, and that 
some disappointment began to be expressed, 
Handel instantly rushed forwards, and command- 
ed the last chorus to be then perfomed. This was 
most triumphantly encored, and this expedient 
completely saved that inspired Oratorio. But my 
chief reference is to Jephtha, part of which was 
well sustained by gentlemen whose correspond- 
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ence with Mr. Shenstone has since been pub- 
lished. One of these amateur performers was 
highly spoken of, as giving the scene of Jephtha, 
in the second act, with peculiar feeling and effect. 
When Jephtha was first practised at Hinchin- 
brook, some expressed great surprise that I should 
be so well acquainted with the airs of it^ as I did 
not profess to be a deep musician. Bartheleiiion 
very civilly once. mentioned a singer, much like 
myself, who gave ode of the airs in Artaxerxes 
most admirably, for he accompanied him. " Not 
accompanied him. Sir;" replied my friend, "for 
that was impossible ; but you now and then suc- 
ceeded in hitting him with a note as you shot after 
him flying." But the subject had been ably dis- 
cussed in my presence. Part of. this oratorio, 
where the words are from Milton, is* particularly 
fine ; but the rest, to say the least of it, requires 
much alteration. Mr. Professor Mainwaring, who 
wrote the Life of Handel, fairly criticised it all ; 
and his friend, Mr. Gray, always spoke of " No 
more to Ammon's God and King," as one of the 
most masterly and characteristic choruses of the 
immortal Handel. 

But it may be fairly asked, ^* What became of 
poor Omai, during all this celebration?" "Of 
Omai ?" replies a friend, *• Why I have just left 
him in the tea-room, at the assembly, the happiest 
among the happy, very gallantly handing about 
)cake and bread-and-butter to the ladies ; " but as 
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this was his first grand entree into European life, 
I will venture to add a few particulars. The 
morning after he arrived at Leicester 1 was called 
up by the waiter very early, and informed that 
the " stranger gentleman " had run away. I 
hastily dressed myself, and endeavoured to pursue 
him as quick as possible. Ail windows of tb(^ 
market-place were shut, but one gentleinan was 
just opening his door, to take his early walk, and 
to him I communicated my distress. " You need 
not be alarmed," says he; "for such a per- 
son as you describe I have just seen from 
my chamber window, Walking about very lei- 
surely, and we can instantly overtake him." 
When we found him, Omai expressed no anxiety 
or surprise, but returned with us with the utmost 
good humour and quietude. This was the first 
time he seemed to have obtained his libertyi and 
he made the most of it. Omai was not averse 
from admiration, and he soon gave me to under- 
stand how very happy he felt himself to be at Lei- 
cester, for he was kindly received every where ; 
and the only unhappy moment that he experienced 
there was, when he was first informed that he 
must take his final leave of it. 

After the return of the party to London, Green- 
wich Hospital was shewn to Omai, and Lord Sand- 
wich was rather disappointed that he was not 
more struck with the sight of it, and said, " If 
.that did not surprise him nothing would, for that 
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he never could have seen anything half so mag- 
nificent ; " but Dr. Solander assured his Lordship 
that he was with him when he was first introduced 
into the Dutch Governor's house, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, which is immense, and that he had 
then expressed the utmost astonishment. 

We wer^ all afterwards at the launch of a man 
of war at Woolwich j but Omai was very little en- 
tertained, and at last stole away to the tavern be^ 
fore us, and, according to his custom, had very 
neatly cut the cucumber, and dressed the salad. 
I once was with him at an elegant repast, where 
stewed Morello cherries were pffered, which being 
mistaken by him, he instantly jumped up, and 
quitted the room. Several followed him ; but he 
gave them to understand that he was no more ac- 
customed to partake of human blood than they 
were. He continued rather sulky for some time, 
and at last it was only by partaking of some of 
them ourselves, that he would be convinced of his 
error, and induced to return again to the table. 

Lord Sandwich one day at Hinchinbrook pro- 
posed that Omai should dress a shoulder of mutton 
in his own manner ; and he was quite delighted, 
for he always wished to make himself useful. 
Having dug a deep hole in the ground, he placed 
fuel at the bottom of it, and then covered it with 
clean pebbles ; when properly heated, he laid the 
tnutton, neatly enveloped in leaveis^, at the top, 
and having closed the whole, walked constantly 
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around it, very deliberately, observing the sun. 
Themeatwas afterwardsbrought totable,was much 
commended, and all the company partook of it. And 
let not the fastidious gourmand deride this simple 
method ; for are not his own wheat-cars, or his field- 
fares, now frequently brought to table wrapped in 
vine-leaves? and are not his pheasants, or partridges, 
smothered up in cabbage, almost as well known in 
St James'a-street, as in the purlieus of the Palais- 
royal ? 

But the most memorable circumstance I re- 
collect, relative to Omai, was when he was 
stung with a wasp. He came in whilst we 
were at breakfast at Hlnchinbrook j his hand 
was violently swelled, and he appeared to be 
in great agony, but could not explain the cause. 
At last, not being in possession of the word wasp, 
he made us understand that he had been wounded 
by a soldier bird. We were all astonished j and 
Dr. Solander very well remarked, that consider- 
ing the allusion to the wings and the weapon, he 
did not know that any of the naturalists could 
have given a more excellent definition. 

But now the time for his quitting England was 
fast approaching ; for Government judged his re- 
turn to his own country necessary, lest the natives 
might fancy that we had murdered him ; and his 
stay might have rendered the cause of bringing 
him abortive. He was loaded with trinkets, but 
did not seem much to regard them, and after I 
had arrived in Leicestershire, I was informed that 
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lie was not at all concerned at the thoughts of 
leaving any of us ; and indeed I felt rather vexed 
that we should have wasted so much anxiety about 
him ; but suddenly returning to town, I unfortu- 
nately met Omai on the raised pavement in Par- 
liament-street, leading to the Admiralty, and 

4 

there he strongly convinced me to the contrary. 
He was miserable, and I was never much 
more affected. He lefl, alas ! and the dreadful 
consequences have been but too well authenti-^ 
cated. 

In consequence of my Master of Arts Degree, 
I became subject to various applications for my 
vote at every coiitest for the University of Cam- 
bridge ; but it was at the General Election, that 
Lords Clarendon and Sandwich particularly re- 
quested that I would regularly attend a Commit- 
tee at St. John's College, as they knew that I was 
well acquainted with the Master and Fellows^ 
Lord Hyde, a most excellent young nobleman, 
was remarkably shy, and was announced as a Can- 
didate, I believe not entirely with his -own inclina- 
tion ; but it was judged that it might be every way 
serviceable to him ; and as Lord Clarendon was 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and Lord 
Sandwich was then in full power, though in a dif- 
ferent line, there was every probability of his meet- 
ing with success. Tbe opponents were Lord John 
Townshend and Mr. Pitt. The Committee assem-^ 
bled at St. John's for about a week before the Elec- 
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tion 1 Dr. Beadon generally presided ; some few 
attended from other Colleges, but all were equally 
friendly and strenuous in the cause. The Duke 
of Rutland, with whom I had the honour to be 
connected, as I was of the same County, either 
from delicacy to an acquaintance, or intimacy with 
all the Candidates, made only a general application 
to me in favour of Mr. Pitt, and being strongly 
solicited in another quarter, I gave my second vote 
to Lord John Townshend. After the election, 
which terminated in favour of Hyde and Towns- 
hend, the Duke of Rutland came to Cambridge 
from Cheveiey, and I had a long interview with 
him. He was pleased to say, that as he knew I 
had been very active in a Committee at Cam- 
bridge, and had numerous connexions there, I 
could render great service to him, and his bro- 
ther, though I had no vote for the County ; that 
he should return immediately to Cheveiey, and 
wished that I would meet Mr. Pitt that day at 
dinner, to make some stay with him, and help to 
arrange every thing for an immediate canvass. I 
certainly was desirous of paying due attention to 
the Duke's request, but felt very awkward at the 
thought of being introduced to Mr. Pitt, whom I 
liad just been anxiously opposing; however, 1 
obeyed, and having consulted with some of the 
Duke's relatives then at Cambridge, I hastily set 
out for Cheveiey. When Mr. Pitt observed the 
intimacy that seemed to subsist between his Grace 
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and me, he appeared to be quite astcmished, and 
could no ways account for my having exerted my- 
self against bim ; and I could not be otherways 
than greatly embarrassed, as I was conscious he 
had every just cause for such surprise. The next 
morning, when walking in the park together, we 
compared notes, and many contradictory circum- 
stances were then fully explained. Mr. Pitt was 
afterwards very complaisant to me,, and our ac- 
C[uaintance, so commenced, continued during his^ 
life. He found from the Duke himself why he had 
not more avowedly interfered, and regretted that 
be had not sooner been apprised of his reasons, as 
be could, in a few instances, have made some 
greater exertions ; but he was soon afterwards 
fully convinced (if any thing was then wanting) of 
the Duke*s kindness and sincerity, by finding that, 
through the Duke of Northumberland's interest, 
he bad secured for him a seat in Parliament, for 
the Borough of Appleby ; once placed there, he 
soon gave the strongest proofs of his own rising 
abilities. No time was lost before a most active' 
canvass for the County of Cambridge was engaged 
iii^ and at last Lord Robert Manners, though then * 
on a foreign employ, succeeded. My chief busi- 
ness was (and here I can speak rather boastfully), 
through some friends at Emmanuel College, to 
hire a large piece of ground, and to engage a num- 
ber of persons to take charge of the Freeholders* 
horseS) that they might not be turned looser as had 
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formerly been complained of (on tlie day of elec- 
tion), and it was acknowledged, that by this pre- 
caution much mischief had probably been pre- 
vented. During our protracted stay at Cheveley, 
Mr. Pitt and I were entrusted with the key of a 
very large old cabinet, which contained manu- 
scripts and letters from Lord Bolingbroke, Dean 
Swift) and many of the first Literati of those times. 
They had belonged, as I understood, to the great 
Lord Granby ; but at this busy season there was 
no leisure to examine them ; and though an ap- 
pointment was agreed upon afterwards for that 
purpose, yet other avocations interfered, and no 
progress, that I know of, has since been made in 
the inquiry. Most probably the greater part of 
them have appeared in print ; and too much, per- 
haps, has already been given to the public indis- 
criminately, relative to those celebrated characters. 
On my return to London, after these election 
exploits, I waited both upon Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Sandwich, at whose houses I often passed 
many pleasant hours. At the former I chiefly met 
Dignitaries of the Church, some of the Judges, and 
many persons of eminence in the Law. At the 
latter, Admirals, Naval Oflicers, Naturalists, and 
Philosophers, and the society was highly instruc- 
tive at both. My kind friend, Lord Denbigh, 
was now and then of the party at the Admiralty, 
and as the two peers, most freely "gave and 
took," their " Damns accipimusque vicissim," was 
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kt times most highly entertaining. Miss Ray 
presided, and some lady was generally in the hoyse 
with her as a companion; often Signora Galli, 
who was formerly a very favourite pupil of Han- 
del. There was no music after dinner, as at 
Hinchinbrook ; now and then a whist-table was 
introduced after coffee, and I have sometimes ac- 
companied the domestic party to the theatre. All 
' was punctual to the moment, if possible ; for I 
have known Lord Sandwich apologize to a Lieu* 
tenant m the Navy, for not being able to be exact 
to his appointment. The full table at dinner con- 
sisted, if I may be allowed the expression, of Sir 
Richard Bickerton, Sir George Collyer, Mr. Owen 
Cambridge, Dr. Solander, Dr. Burney, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, and Mr. Bates. This was the frequent 
assemblage. Lord Denbigh was only occasionally 
present. His Lordship always prided himself, 
and justly, on the elegance of his own table, and 
sometimes on retiring would say to me, ** I often 
pass a very pleasant hour or two, at this house, 
but our friend Sandwich does not always engage 
a good cook, and some of his made dishes are either 
meagre or become absolutely obsolete.** '*^You 
know, my Lord," I have replied,^ " that Lord 
Sandwich always eats what is plain himself, and 
is more attentive to the^ plenty and comfort of his 
table, than totheattainment of peculiar delicacies; 
but surely his wines are of the choicest quality.*' 
** Those,** says Lord Denbigh, " that you allude 
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to, are either perquisites at the Admiralty, or they 
are procured for him, from tlie Cape of Good 
Hope, by Sir Joseph Banks, otherwise, I am sure he 
would give himself but little trouble about them." 
It would have been difficult, however, for any of 
us visitants to have decided winch of the two Earls 
was most courteous or condescending to his guests. 
As they both exacted the strictest observance in 
regard to the dinner hour, I once ventured 
a little to remonstrate, and asserted, that those 
who had only to change their wigs, might easily 
be punctual, in comparison of those who were 
dependant on a hair-dresser ; here a most violent 
exclamation was raised against me, but I looked 
to numbers, as in higher places, and putting the 
question to the vote, with the aid of the ladies, 
obtained no small majority. Seriously speaking, 
a high table may now be attended at one third of 
the expense and trouble that it was formerly ; no 
full dress, consetjuently no carriage always required; 
and since hotels have been established, a pru- 
dent man, I am fully convinced, though he regu- 
larly pays his bills, which he must do in a foreign 
country, may yet live as cheaply and as commodi- 
ously in London, as in any part of France. As 
Lord Denbigh always humourously affected to 
triumph over Lord Sandwich about dinners, I 
once obtained from Mr. Bates an account of a 
most elegant entertainment, that had been given 
by Lord Sandwich to the Foreign Ambassadors.- 
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The table was spread in the great room at the 
Admiralty, which is hung round with pictures of 
the South Sea Islands, and decorated with many 
naval emblems, and curiosities ; the first course, 
which was chiefly bf turtle, was served up in paste 
models of ships or boats, with the flags flying, so 
that all was classical and appropriate, and I hope ho 
due encomium was lost in my report of it to Lord 
Denbigh, who very archly smiled, and said, " I 
hear all you say, and understand all you mean j but 
lean tell you more about.it than you know. The 
dessert was by far the finest part, and the beautiful 
green pines that have been elsewhere specified, 
were all presented to him by Portland, from his 
admirable hot-house at Bulstrode." 

When a meeting of friends was held at the Ad- 
miralty to consult about the South Sea voyages 
that were to be published by Dr. Hawkesworth, 
ktid the Preface was to be read by the Doctor j I 
presumed so far as to make one objection at the 
commencement. It was there asserted, that no 
crowned head, before his then present Majesty, had 
ever patronized any similar publication^ and I ex- 
emplified the elaborate work of the Abb^ d' Aute- 
roche, which had been magnificently printed at the 
expence of the Empress of all the Russias. The 
company, to my great surpirise, all declared that 
they were strangers to it ; and I assured them that 
I possessed a very fine cofpy, in three volumes mi- 
nor folio, with prinf S9 plans, maps, and an addi- 
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tional chart ; and as I was going into Leicester- 
shire, I would with pleasure immediately send them 
all tfp. They were accordingly forwarded, some 
alterations were made in consequence, and I re- 
ceived the following letter from the Doctor on the 
occasion. I can add, likewise, that I most respect- 
fully retain a letter from Mrs. Hawkesworth, which 
was received, on the safe return of the books, after 
the decease of her much lamented husband ; and 
I here subjoin it, as every thing which came from 
her pen must do h^r credit. 

" Great Ormond-street, opposite Powis House,. 

'* Dear Sir, 5th May 1773. 

"I am ashamed not sooner to have acknow- 
ledged the receipt of d' Auteroche's Voyage, and 
to have expressed my sense of so obliging a favour. 
I have, however, been so pressed by the publica- 
tion of the Voyages into the South Seas, and the 
multifarious business transacting at the India 
House, relative to the proceedings in Parliament 
upon the affairs of the Company, that I have not 
yet been able to taste the treat you have furnished 
to my mind. I shall take the liberty therefore that 
your kind politeness has allowed, and keep the 
books a week or two longer, after which they shalU 
with a thousand thanks, be dispatched to Gumley. 

** I am, with great respect. Sir, 
Your most obedient and obliged, humble servant, 

John Hawkjeswoi^th*** 
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** Mrs. Hawkesworth presents her compliments 
to Mr. Cradock, has had the favour of a letter from 
him, which she should sooner have acknowledged, 
if she had not been absent on a visit to a friend 
near twenty miles from Bromley, where she shall 
stay but a few days longer. She has the pleasure 
to assure Mr. Cradock that the books are safe, 
and shall at her return home be properly packed 
up and sent to Mr. Cadell's in the Strand.^ Mrs. 
Hawkesworth thinks herself extremely obliged 
by the kind manner in which Mr. Cradock men- 
tions that loss, which she has the mournful satis- 
faction of believing was much regretted by all 
who knew (but particularly those who intimately 
knew) her deceased, and by her ever to be la- 
mented {more than) friend. 

"January 30th, 1774." 

The publication of the Voyages proved rather 
lucrative to Dr. Hawkesworth, but did not alto- 
gether contribute to his happiness, for it drew 
upon him a swarm of enemies. Mr. Cadell, who 
had been introduced by me, on the occasion, to 
Lord Sandwich, embarked freely at a considerable 
expense, and rendered every service in his power, 
but the voyages had scarcely appeared, before 
they were variously assailed j and Mr. Cadell par- 
ticularly complained of some very sarcastical re- 
marks on the mathematical and astronomical partsr, 
which he had traced to Mr* Ludlam, who had been 
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particularly indebted to him, in regard to his own 
former publication. All Lord Sandwich's other 
friends likewise were severely assailed on account of 
a passage relative to a particular providence in the 
preface, and it was maliciously urged that, " till 
Dr. Hawkesworth had been connected with the 
India House and the Admiralty, he had always 
written on the side of morality and religion." 
But with all due deference to these violent anta- 
gonists, it may be justly pleaded perhaps, that 
there may be some danger of judging and decid- 
ing too partially of Providence on such occasions; 
and some fear of direct presumption may at times 
be fairly apprehended. I recollect a very worthy 
rector, possessed of a great living in one of the 
midland counties, who informed me, that on his 
induction to it, he had met with a particular diffi- 
culty, for an inclosure had just taken place, and 
half of his parish petitioned that he would pray for 
rain, that their quicksets might grow, and the other, 
thathewould intercede for fair weather, as they were 
in the midst of their hay-harvest; but not to speak 
lightly or irreverently on a serious subject, is there 
no caution to be admitted in such occurrences? 
The poet objects,that Deity ought not to be intro- 
duced, as too frequently interposing in our behalf, 
and then but for special purposes, " Nee Dens in- 
tersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus : " and some of 
our ablest theologians have asserted, that a too free 
interpretation of the immediate interference of 
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Providence in our own favour, might sometimei 
savour perhaps, more of pagan arrogance, than of 
Christian humility. 

" Petitions yet reoiain. 
Which heav'n may hear ; nor deem religion vain ; 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to heav'n the measure and the choice ; 
Safe in his pow*r, whose eyes discern afar. 
The secret ambush of a specious pray'r, 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest 
Secure, whate'er he gives, he gives the best." 

The following adjoining lines, though not abso- 
lutely required for my purpose, are so very fine^ 
that I cannot help transcribing them. 

'* Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 

Obedient passions and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death, kind nature's signal of retreat ; 

These goods for man the laws of heaven ordain. 

These goods he grants, who grants the pow'r to gain ^ 

With these celestial wisdom calqas the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find." 



The chemistry professorship becoming vacant^ 
and a friend of Lord Sandwich's at Trinity Col- 
lege, being a candidate, I was solicited for vcsj 
vote and interest, and invited by his Lordship t€^ 
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visit Hinchinbrook, on my way to Cambridge, 
aud accompany him in his carnage. We went 
together, and passed a very pleasant evening with 
a numerous party at the Rose tavern ; and having 
voted next morning, we returned to Hinchin- 
brook. Lord Sandwich, on meeting his neighbour 
Major Reynolds, in the gateway with another 
officer, insisted on their alighting, and taking a 
family dinner at his house. The Major apolo- 
gized for his intrusion, hoped his Lordship would 
excuse the liberty he had taken of bringing a bro- 
ther officer with him, and then introduced his 
friend Captain Hackman. The party merely con- 
sisted of Lord Sandwich, Miss Ray, and a lady 
with her, the two gentlemen, and myself Dinner 
was soon served and coffee called for. We played 
two rubbers at whist. Lord Sandwich held with 
Miss Ray, against Major Reynolds and myself; 
Captain Hackman requesting that he might only 
look over the cards. Lord Sandwich, being much 
fatigued, and complaining of the head-ach, re- 
tired early in the evening, and on leaving the 
room said to me, " I have just received the in- 
struments from Dollond's, and wished to have 
examined them, but must only now hope there is 
no damage. I immediately offered to see them un- 
packed, and as it was a fine moon-light night, I 
desired, after the ladies had retired, that I might 
be permitted to put the lunar telescope together; 
and the gentlemen very obligingly offered their 
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assistance. Lord Sandwich's old black servant 
opened the. box, and we remained upon the lawn 
till it was late, and possibly might return again 
to the table. But all was safely ' restored, as I was 
to leave Hinchinbrook the next day at a very 
early hour for Leicestershire. This was the only 
time I ever saw Captain Hackman. 

Lord Sandwich, in a friendly way, sometimes 
honoured me by making a little stay at my house 
at Gumley ; and once having alighted at the door 
with Mr. Bates, he was informed that his black 
servant, who always travelled with him, was sud- 
denly taken speechless ; assistance was procured 
as soon as posssible, when it was pronounced that 
the seizure was paralytic, and he remained full 
six weeks, before he was able to be removed. 
The following letter is merely offered to the 
public as it fully displays his Lordship's humane 
attention on the occasion. 

" Dear Sir, Admiralty, Oct. 26, 1774. 

** I am ashamed to think that my servant should 
have been so long troublesome in your family, and 
hope you will send him home as soon as it is pos- 
sible for him to move, for it really hangs upon my 
spirits that he should have so long trespassed upon 
your goodness. I should imagine the easiest con- 
veyance for him would be a one horse chaise, 
which I suppose may be easily hired at Har-- 
borough, by which conveyance he' may very easily 
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get to Hiticliinbrook in two short daya journey.: 
I hope you remember that our musicfc meeting 
begins on Monday the 2d of January, and that 
we depend on the pleasure of your company. 
My best respects attend on Mrs. Cradock, and I 
remain ever, with the iitmost truth and regard, 
Your most obedient 

and most faithful servant, 

Sandwioi.'* 

I never saw the black servant again, till after 
the dreadful catastrophe had occurred at Coveni 
Garden Theatre, and then went to the Admiralty^ 
on porpose to inquire for him. I said that it was 
utterly inexplicable to me^ that I should never 
have seen or even heard of Captain HackmaD: 
before, and he then reminded me of my interview 
with him at Hinchinbrook. I found that the 
Captain was recruiting in Huntingdonshire, and 
that for three weeks after he had seen Miss Ray, 
whenever she took an airing, he generally" was 
met bowing to her, as she passed, but the servant 
was not aware of intimacy. The Captain seemed 
to throw himself in her way, and either through 
Loxd Sandwich or Msgor Reynolds obtained after-- 
wards a recommendation or introduction to Sir 
John Irwine, Adjutant-general in Ireland, where 
he remained near two years ; but not succeding 
to any advancement, he soon afterwards left the 
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army, with an intention of going into ibe church. 
I then looked back on various occurrences. 

Miss Ray, towards the latter part of the time 
that I frequented the Admiralty, did not contiikilier 
to speak of her situation as before, complained 
of being greatly alarmed by ballads that had been 
sung, or cries that had been made directly under 
the windows that look into the Park ; and that 
roch was the fury of the mob, that she did not 
think either Lord Sandwich or herself were safe^ 
whenever they went out ^ and I must own, that I 
heard some strange insults offered; and that I 
with some of the servants once suddenly rushed 
out, but the offenders instantly ran away and 
escaped. One evening afterwards when sitting 
with Miss Ray in the great room above stairs, she 
appeared. to be much agitated, and at last said^ 
*^ she had a particular favour to ask of me ; that 
as her situation was very precarious, and no set* 
tlement had been made upon her, she wished I 
would.liint something of the kiud to Lord Sand« 
wich.'^ I need not express my surprise, but I in- 
stantly assured her, ''that no one but herself 
could make such a proposal, as I knew Lord 
Sandwich never gave any one an opportunity of 
interfering with him, on so delicate a subject.** 
S|he urged that her wish was merely to relieve 
%A>td Sandwich as to great expense about her* 
f<^i: as her voice was then at the best, and Italian 
musick was particularly her forte, she was given 
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to understand that she might succeed at the 
Opera-house, and as Mr. Giardini then led, and . 
I was intimate with Mrs. Brooke and Mrs. Yates, 
she was certain of a most advantageous engage- 
ment. I then instantly conjectured who one of 
the advisers must have been; and afterwards 
found that three thousand pounds and a free 
benefit had been absolutely held out to her; 
though not by the two ladies who managed the 
stage department. Whether any proposals of 
marriage at that time or afterwards were made by 
Mr. Hackman I know not, and I believjg no one, 
after the unfortunate .death of Miss Ray, but Mrs. 
Berkley, a Scotch lady, who resided in the family 
as companion, was ever well acquainted with all 
particulars. Mrs. Berkley, after the death of Miss 
jRay, had the care ^ of a trusty department at 
Somerset-house, where I had a long conference 
with her ; but in the course of her recital she be- 
came so dreadfully agitated, that I entreated her 
to desist ; and though I had a letter and a friendly 
invitation, to visit her afterwards, I confess I had 
been so much hurt at what had passed, that I 
avoided a second interview. 

From all that I now recollect, I merely conclude 
that Miss Ray had declined informing Mr. Hack- 
man how or where she was engaged that evening, 
and finding that she and Mrs. Berkley were gone 
to the theatre, he might perhaps become jealous 
of some rival attachment. The ladies sat in a 
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front box, and three gentlemen, all cotinected with 
the Admiralty, occasionally paid their compli- 
ments to them ; Mr. Hackman was sometimes in 
the lobby, sometimes in an upper side box, and 
more than once at the Bedford coffee-house to 
take brandy and water, but still seemed unable to 
gain any information ; and I can add, as a slight 
circumstance, that in the afternoon, I had myself 
been at the coffee-house at Charing-cross, and ob- 
serving the carriage pass by, had remarked to my 
friend, that I wondered at seeing the ladies on 
their way to the theatre without Lord Sandwich ; 
that I meant to have dined at the Admiralty, but 
had been prevented ; so that it appears now that 
most of the circumstances must have been acci- 
dental. The dreadful consummation however was, 
that at the door of the theatre, directly opposite 
the Bedford coffee-house, Mr. Hackman suddenly 
rushed out, and as a gentleman was handing Miss 
Ray into the carriage, with a pistol he first destroyed 
this most unfortunate victim, and, though not at 
that time, fell a most dreadful sacrifice himself. 
The next morning I made several efforts before*! 
had resolution to see any one at the Admiralty ; at 
last Old James, the Black, overwhelmed with grief, 
came down to me, and endeavoured to inform me, 
that when he had mentioned what had occurred, 
Lord Sandwich hastily replied, *^ You know 
that I forbade you to plague me any more about 
those ballads, let them sing or say whatever they 

VOL. I. L 
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please about me !" "Indeed, my Lord," I said, "I 
am not speaking of any ballads ; it is all too true." 
Others then came in ; and all was a scene of the 
utmost horror and distress. His Lordship for a 
while stood, as it were, petrified ; till suddenly 
seizing a candle, he ran up stairs, and threw him- 
self on the bed, and in an agony exclaimed, 
"Leave me for a while to myself — I could 
have borne any thing but this!" The atten- 
dants remained for a considerable time at the 
top of the staircase, till his Lordship rang the 
bell, and ordered that they should all go to bed. 
They assured me, that at that time they believed 
fewer particulars were known at the Admiralty 
than over half the town besides; indeed all was 
confusion and astonishment; and even now I am 
doubtful whether Lord Sandwich was ever aware 
that there was any connection between Mr. Hack- 
man and Miss Ray. His Lordship continued for 
a day or two at the Admiralty, till, at the earnest 
request of those about him, he at last retired for a 
short time to a friend's house in the neighbour- 
hood of Richmond. 

On his return to town I waited upon him, as 
soon as I thought it miglit not be intrusive ; and 
was admitted into the study, where the portrait of 
Miss Ray, a most exact resemblance, still remained 
over the chimney-piece. I fear I rather started 
on seeing it, which Lord Sandwich perceiving, he 
instantly endeavoured to speak of some uncon- 
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nected subject ; but he looked so ill, and I felt so 
much embarrassed, that as soon as I possibly could, 
I most respectfully took my leave. 

His Lordship rarely dined out any where ; but 
after a great length of time, he was persuaded by 
our open-hearted friend. Admiral Walsingham, to 
meet a select party at his house. All passed off 
exceedingly well for a while, and his Lordship 
appeared more cheerful than could have been ex- 
pected ; but after coffee, as Mr. and Mrs. Bates 
were present, something was mentioned about 
music, and one of the company requested that 
Mrs. Bates would favour them with " Shepherds, 
I have lost my Love." This was unfortunately 
the very air that had been introduced by Miss Ray 
at Hinchinbrook, and had been always called for 
by Lord Sandwich. Mr. Bates immediately en- 
deavoured to prevent its being sung, and by his 
anxiety increased the distress ; but it was too late 
to pause. Lord Sandwich for a while struggled 
to overcome his feelings, but they were so appa- 
rent, that at Tast he went up to Mrs. Walsingham, 
and in a very confused manner said, he hoped she 
would excuse his not staying longer at that time, 
but that he had just recollected some pressing bu- 
siness, which required his return to the Admiralty; 
and bowing to all the company, rather hastily left 
the room. Some other endeavours to amuse him 
afterwards, did not prove much more successful. 
Indeed the tide seemed now to have set in against 

l2 
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all our pleasurable engagements; for our excellent 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Bates not long afterwards 
lost all their property by the fire which unaccount- 
ably destroyed the Albion Mills. 

For three years my wifeand I-travelled on theCon- 
tinent, and at my return in I786, 1 received a most 
kind letter from Lord Sandwich, inviting me to Hin- 
chinbrook, where an effort was made to entertain the 
Prince of Wales for an evening in the old theatre ; 
but I was at that time unfortunately very ill : this 
was every way a great disappointment to me, as I 
had just visited some of those coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, with which his Lordship was so well ac- 
cjuainted ; and had afterwards examined a large 
portion of Holland under the favour of his Lord- 
ship's more immediate instructions. Soon after 
this period his health began gradually to de- 
cline J but I had not received even a distant 
hint, that there was any absolute danger, till Dr. 
Ash paid an accidental visit to me in the countiy, 
and informed me, that he feared my most valued 
friend was then chiefly kept alive by laudanum ; 
that he had tried the eiBcacy of the Bath waters in 
vain ; and had lately returned to London, without 
the least hopes of recovery. These particidars 
were almost immediately followed up by a full 
account, that his Lordship died on the 30th of 
April 1792 ; and, as might be expected, with 
the utmost fortitude and resignation. A sketch 
of his interesting life was published in the year 
1799, by the Rev. Mr. Cooke, Chaplain of Green- 
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wich Hospital, who had resided in his Lordship's 
family ; and this was prefixed to Lord Sandwich's 
' Voyage round the Mediterranean^ which was made 
in the years 1738 and 1739 ; but a more elaborate 
recital is still required, and could now be amply 
supplied by the learned author of the Life and 
Works of Lord Bacon, who is every way qualified 
for such an undertaking. This voyage is, without 
exception, one of the most classical productions of 
the age in which we live, though it is not suflSci- 
ently known. It was ushered into the world with 
but little notice, and has been almost as much 
copied from, as read. His Lordship and his party 
travelled under great advantages ; they were ac- 
companied by a painter of considerable excellence, 
to draw the dresses of every country they should 
go into } to take prospects of all the remarkable 
places which had made a figure in history ; and to 
preserve in their memories those noble remains of 
antiquity of which they went in quest ; the whole, 
therefore, was pursued and performed under the 
most favourable auspices. 

His Lordship, at a very early age, was sent to 
Eton School, and was placed under that eminent 
tutor. Dr. Sumner, of whom he always spoke in the 
highest terms of eulogium. In the year 1735 he 
was admitted of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he remained about two years, and then set 
out on the travels before mentioned. During his 
residence in the University, he had distinguished 
himself, as one of the first noblemen who had pub- 
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licly declaimed in the College chapel ; and, witli" 
the late Lord Halifax, had become an example of 
emulation to all his contemporaries. On his re- 
turn to England in 1739, he brought with him, 
according to Dr. Dampiere, amongst many other 
curiosities, eight embalmed Ibises, from the cata- 
combs of Memphis ; a large tjuantity of the Egyp- 
tian papyrus ; and a marble Vase from Athens, 
with a very long inscription on both sides of it. 
This marble, as a mark of respect to the Society 
of which he had been a member, he presented to 
Trinity College ; and it is now most respectfully 
preserved in their highly valuable and magniticent 
library. The inscription, on which there had been 
much dispute, has been explained and illustrated 
by the late learned Dr. Taylor, who has now ren- 
dered it intelligible to every reader of the Greek 
language ; and what is said of the noble traveller 
himself, by so excellent a judge, ought not to be 
withheld : " Nolui certe meam opellara deesse tali 
potissimum viro hortante, cujus inter postremas 
laudes olim recensebitur, potuisse eum cum fructu, 
non solum proprio, verum etiam publico, peregri- 
nari." — I shall trespass likewise with another learned 
testimony, which was given by Dr. Beadon, Public 
Orator, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, on his 
Lordship's receiving the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
in the year I7C9, when the Duke of Grafton 

* Lord Sandwich was the first President of Itie E(;)'])lian Club, 
estaWislieil by hiinselt', Lorii Pembroke, Dr. Sti:l^f!cy, and olhers . 
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succeeded the Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor 
for the University of Cambridge. After a just 
encomium on the merits of his Lordship's illustri- 
ous ancestors^ this ingenious scholar thus intro* 
duces the Earl himself: " Sed non tali prs^onio 
indiget comes hie illustrissimus. Quot enim, quan- 
tisque reipublica^ muneribus ipse fuit praepositus ; 
qud animi et dignitatis prsestantid omnibus perfu- 
nitus est ? Quas foris legatioues obiit, quali magni- 
ficentia quantaque felicitate ? Quid ejus memorem 
in Senatii eloquentiam^ in conciliis gravitatem, in 
amicitiis constantiam ? Quid denique politissimaii 
in agro suo rusticationes, raramque illam et natures 
et fortun© donis fruendi artem ? Agnoscite igitur, 
Academici, alumnum pristinum, prsesens decus, 
perpetuum tutamen. Neque apud vos ulla ei ho- 
noris ornamenta desint^ qui vicinas has musas 
summd semper humanitate apud se soleat exci^ 
pere." Such were the academical tributes that 
were heaped upon his merits and acquirements. 

His Lordship*s political life is before the world, 
and it might be presumption in me, perhaps, to 
expatiate largely upon it j but I may freely assert, 
that certainly no man for a while could be more 
persecuted. He bore daily insults and misrepre-^ 
sentations rather as a stoick than as an injured 
and a feeling man, and he could not be accused of 
ever retaliating in the usual mode of more modern 
politicians. Others received great emoluments for 
what they sustained ; Lord Sandwich was always 
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content, by knowing that he had deserved thera. 
On the secession of the Duke of Grafton, in Fe- 
bruary 1770, Lord North succeeded as First Lord 
of the Treasury, and Prime Minister. Under this 
administration the Earl of Sandwich was First 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, 
which office he soon resigned, and was for the third 
time appointed First Lord of the Admiralty Janu- 
ary 12, 1771 ; s station more peculiarly adapted 
to his own inclinations, as well as to his most 
extensive knowledge of maritime aifairs. This 
high office he again resigned, and for a while took 
the Rangership of the Parks ; but finally retired, 
not long afterwards, from all State employments. 
His public career, which he had maintained for 
nearly half a century, terminated in the year 1784, 
when he made Hinchinbrook his chief abode. 
From this time he devoted himself almost entirely 
to the duties of a private life. There he still pre- 
served the same calmness of mind, the same tem- 
perate forbearance, as had always before distin- 
guished him ; and enjoyed solitude, without 
writing daily to his friends to boast of his philo- 
sophy. He retired; and without the least remu- 
neration for his services ! 

The extentof his literary attainments have never 
been duly appreciated by the publick ; he was 
versed in modern languages, as well as in the 
Greek and Roman Classics ; he spoke French and 
Italian fluently, and I have reason to believe he was 
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equally conversant with the German and the Spa- 
nish. He possessed a very curious collection of 
ancient coins, and was able to decipher most in- 
scriptions in the Oriental languages; and what 
more could be required, since those languages have 
never been vernacular amongst us ? The merit in 
his time was infinitely greater than at present, for 
the most accomplished scholars had not then pene- 
trated to the utmost limits where any valuable in- 
formation could be obtained. 

His Lordship's fortune was never affluent; but he 
was always frugal as to himself; he never travelled 
but as a private gentleman, and did not possess even 
a villa in the neighbourhood of London. One sum- 
mer, when his attendance at the Admiralty was al- 
most daily required, he resided, by favour of Lord 
Chesterfield, at a house on Blackheath; and during 
another, that he might be near to Kew, he inhabited 
a retired mansion belonging to Lord Halifax, on the 
edge of Hampton Green; indeed, I never knew 
him to incur any lavish expence, but in his duteous 
zeal, when their Majesties were pleased to honour 
him by an unprecedented visit to the Dock-yards 
at Portsmouth. 

The services that his Lordship rendered to 
Greenwich Hospital, and many other charitable in- 
stitutions, of which he was Governor, are still 
remembered with gratitude ; and he gave so many 
invaluable proofs of his devoted attention to the 
Navy, that it may be justly said, " His works will 
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live after him/' Indeed it may fairly be assumed^ 
that he was so clear in all his high offices, that hi3 
general merits will speak " trumpet-tongued " 
against the deepest clamours of persevering calum- 
niators. 

The Honourable John Montagu, who, on his 
father's death, became fifth Earl of Sandwich, was 
born 26th January 1743-4 ; and his brother, tb^ 
Honourable William Augustus Montagu, chosen 
in 1774 Member for Huntingdon, was born the 
12th February 1752, and died in December 177^. 
He possessed great talents, and, by a good educa- 
tion, had every opportunity of cultivating them ; 
indeed every facility was afibrded him of rising to 
high honours in the Law, for which he was in* 
tended ; but, alas ! from dissipated company, habits 
of extravagance, and a total neglect of his health 
and constitution, he was in early life obliged to try 
the air of Lisbon ; but what could change of air 
effect, after all the stamina of life were inwardly 
exhausted ? He died at Lisbon soon after his ar^ 
rival, to the great regret of the writer of this 
memorial, who had once entertained some hopes 
of his recovery, after he had experienced the salur 
tary quietude of a short residence in Leicester- 
shire. The account of his death was received 
after the performance of the last Oratorio that I 
remember at Hinchinbrook. 

Lord Sandwich, however, still possessed another 
son ; but his Lordship did not live long enough to 
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know that he would hereafter prove one of the 
brightest ornaments of that profession in which his 
Lordship would most have wished him to excel. 

I never visited Lord Denbigh in the country till 
after his marriage with Lady Halford, widow of 
Sir Charles Halford, Bart, of Wistow Hall in the 
county of Leicester. She was daughter of Edward 
Farnham, Esquire, of Quorndon, near Loughbo- 
rough, of a very ancient family, with a small for- 
tune. She was handsome, elegant in her person, 
and correct in her manners ; possessed good natu- 
ral abilities, but had not been so highly educated 
as the former Lady Denbigh *, who more or less 
was connected with most of the learned ladies of 
her own time. Miss Farnham had merely acquired 
some general accomplishments. Young ladies 
were not so deeply read then as at present ; and 
if, when married, they went once a year to see 
fashions in London, and attend the theatres, it was 
thought sufficient. They neither wished to be 
presented at Court, nor to retain a box at the 
Opera-house; and even when Miss Farnham be^ 
came Lady Halford, she could have no reason to 
expect that she might hereafter rank as one of the 

* Basil sixth Earl of Denbigh was born on January 3, 1719 ; 
and on April 12, 1757> married, in Biggleswade church in Bed- 
fordshire> Mary, third daughter and coheir of the worthy Sir John 
Bruce Cotton, of Ck)nnington, in Huntingdonshire, and of Stret- 
ton, in Bedfordshire, Bart, the last male heir of that great anti- 
quary Sir Robert Cotton, Knt. and Bart, who at a vast expence 
and labour procured that inestimable collection, called ''The 
Cotton Library." 
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highest in the most brilliant circles. There always 
was a time when some females possibly might dis' 
tinguish themselves by extensive learning, but no 
great encouragement was given to their exertions ; 
and it would not be incurious, perhaps, to trace 
how much the age has been improved by the spec- 
tators, and other Periodicals, which not only ren- 
dered general reading fashionable, but likewise 
greatly contributed to correct the public taste. 

When a year had expired after the death of Sir 
Charles Halford, a friend of Lord Denbigh's called 
at my house, and informed me that it was his Lord- 
ship's intention to make an offer of marriage to 
Lady Halford, and, as I was her nearest neighbour, 
and connected with her family, that he wished me 
to apprize her of it ; but, though the match proved 
advantageous on both sides, I can truly declare, I 
had no other concern in the first recommendation. 
It now became my duty, however, to wait upon 
the Lady as soon as possible ; and, finding her not 
indisposed to accept the offer, I immediately for- 
warded an account of the proceedings to her bro- 
ther. Captain Farnham, of the Navy ; and as few 
difficulties afterwards occurred, and his Lordship 
had no time to lose, the union of the contracting 
parties was soon afterwards solemnized. It was 
agreed that her Ladyship should reside at Newn- 
ham as the country seat, except for about six 
weeks in the year, when the family were to inha- 
bit Wistow, chiefly at her expence, so that her own 
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place might be kept in repair, which, on her de- 
cease, was to devolve on Dr. Vaughan, now Sir 
Henry Halford. The house in South-street, Berke- 
ley-square, was placed for her use under my care, 
and remained so much longer than I could have 
wished ; for, since the death of both Lord and Lady 
.Denbigh, owing to some nice distinctions in the 
Law as to whom it was to be given up, this house 
has not, till very lately, been surrendered by me 
in due form to Lady Fielding. 

Immediately after the marriage. Lord Denbigh 
expressed great anxiety about the manner in which 
Lady Denbigh was to be received at Court; and a 
much fuller account of the nuptials than is usual 
on such occasions was forwarded by some trusty 
friends ; but I believe their Majesties were still 
rather surprised at the youthful appearance of the 
Bride, who, when well-dressed, was quite interest- 
ing, and looked much younger than she really was. 
How his Majesty was pleased to express himself 
on the occasion, I am not fully acquainted ; but 
Lord Denbigh was most highly delighted with the 
gracious declaration of the Queen : " Denbigh," 
said her Majesty, " you have always told me that 
you was blind ; but I am sure you have proved to 
the contrary, when you made this choice ! '* The 
highest Personages are not always aware how 
much a word or a look, at a proper season, may 
sometimes contribute to abate or promote indivi- 
dual happiness. 
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I occasionally frequented the Royal Hotel, Pall 
Mall, from the day of its opening till its close ; in- 
deed I had a small debt owing to me on the pre- 
mises ; and after the Emperors and the King of 
Prussia had left London, and there could be no 
more hopes of such enormous gains in future, it 
was found expedient to get rid of the house alto- 
gether, on account of high rates and necessary re- 
pairs. I chanced to occupy some apartments 
there at the time that the Prince of Wirtemberg 
arrived to pay his addresses to the Princess Royal 
of England, and had rather an abrupt and awk- 
ward interview with his Serene Highness Jn the 
Jiall. He was not expected till about three o'clock 
in the afternoon ; but, before twelve, I suddenly 
heard a most violent shouting in Pall Mall, and 
almost instantly the Prince and his suite alighted; 
but as nobody was ready to receive them properly, 
the mob rushed in after them, and it was with 
some difficulty that we could shut the door, and 
fasten the chain. The master and head waiter were 
gone to market, and the mistress, thug taken by 
_ surprise, was in fits in the bar-room, so that I was 
obliged to advance, and make some explanation. 
From former accounts that I had heard of hia 
Serene Highness, I was not much pre-possessed in 
liis favour; but it was impossible for any one to 
behave with more afTability, kindness, and good 
humour, than he did on this occasion. I told him, 
that I knew that the great apartments were ready 
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for his reception, and I attended him to them ; but, 
though he much approved of them as spacious and 
handsome, yet he regretted that there \fras no room 
fronting Pall Mall, instead of all merely looking 
into Carlton-house garden. I informed him that 
a change should instantly be effected, and imme- 
diately insisted on giving up my own parlour, 
which was so situated ; and he received this slight 
attention with polity acknowledgment. I never 
saw his Serene Highness except during that Week ; 
but, when I took leave of him, he spoke in high 
approbation of all he had met with at the Royal 
Hotel. 

As soon as I saw Lord Denbigh I recounted all 
particulars, and he immediately repeated many cir- 
cumstances of the history and pedigree of the 
House of Hapsburg, to which he was so nearly 
allied. Whether Lord Denbigh was in waiting or 
not (at this time) I do not recollet, but his Lord- 
ship gave me afterwards the following anecdote : 
" When the Prince of Wirtemberg was in conver- 
sation with his Majesty, he remarked, that he was 
surprised to see his family arms on one of the car- 
riages at the Levee, and, on inquiry, heard it was 
Lord Denbigh's ; he was not aware, he said, that 
his Lordship was descended from their House. 
* Nor am I (replied his Majesty), but I know that 
your House is descended from that of Hapsburg. 
His Lordship is of that House, and is a Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire.' — ' The kind condesceii- 
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siori of my Royal Master in telling me this (said 
Lord Denbigh, exultingly) was absolutely a re* 
freshing cordial to me in my old age* *." 

* Titles. — " William Basil Percy Fielding of Hapsburg, Earl 
of Denbigh and of Desmond^ Viscount Fielding and of CallaOy 
Baron Fielding of Newnham Padox> and St. Liz, and Baron 
Fielding of Lecaghe. Also Count of the Holy Roman Empire.*' 

According to Dr. Anderson's Royal Genealogies, this family is 
of a very noble extraction, being descended from the Earls of 
Hapsburgh, in Germany, which is apj^rent from divers authen- 
tic evidences ; whereof I shall instance a letter of attorney made 
by Geffery de Fielding, bearing date at Muasterton, in com» Leic. 
on the feast day of St. Barnabas the Apostle, 1316, 9 Edw. II. in 
which he calls himself Filius Galfridi, Filii Galfridi, Ck)mitis de 
Hapsburgh, et Domini in Laufenburgh, et Rinfilding in Germa- 
nia : and therein, by the consent of Agnes de Naptan his wife, he 
gives power to William Purefoy to deliver seisin of his manor of 
Munsterton to Sir Raufe de Stanlow ; as also one yard land in 
Lutterworth, which his mother Maud de Colvile sometime held : 
also in an acquittance made by the said Sir Raufe, on the receipt 
from him of lOZ. sterling, he therein mentions his descent as 
above said ; which acquitance bears date at Westminster, July 5, 
1319, 12 Edw. n. 

And how it came about that a Foreigner, so eminent for his 
parentage, should thus settle in England, it is necessary to relate 
what is written in an ancient MS. about King Edward the 
Fourth's time, which manifesteth the occasion thereof,. viz. that 
Geffery Earl of Hapsburg, by the oppression of Rodolph Emperor 
of Germany, being reduced to extreme poverty, one of his sons, 
named Sir Gefiery, served King Henry III. in his wars in Eng« 
land > and because his father Earl Gefiery had pretensions to the 
dominions of Laufenburg and Rinfilding, he took the name of 
F^LDEN, and in English Filding ; and by Maud de Colville, his 
wife, left issue three sons, Gefiery, John, and Thomas, then in 
their infancy. 
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On our return to England from the Continent, 
we found that our gopd friends Lord and Lady 
Denbigh, with Lord Rodney, were about to set 
out for Spa, and they greatly pressed us to be of 
the party ; but we had been so long absent from 
home, that we were obliged to decline the offer- 
Lord and Lady Denbigh afterwards chiefly resided 
either at Newnham or at Wistow, and as I likewise 
generally remained for the winter in the neigh- 
bourhood, I became, almost to the very hour of 
his death, a frequent associate. During many a long 
evening, he has recounted to me a variety of curir 
ous circumstances relative to the reign of George 
the Second, the Court of the Prince of Wales at 
Leicester- house, and the juvenile days of his late 
Majesty George the Third, with all of which he 
was perfectly well acquainted. 

It further appears^ that' King Henry III. considering the low 
condition of the said Gefifery, who was thus in arms on his behalf 
here in England J gave him a considerable support in rents and 
fees lying in several places ; for in a roll of them yet extant> and 
written in King Edward the Third's time, whereunto the title is, 
Redditus et Foeda Willielmi Filding, Filii Galfridi, Filii Galfridi, 
Filii Galfridi, Comitis de Hapsburg, Laufienberg, et Rhinfelden ; 
in the margin thereof is this insertion, Ex dono quondam Regis 
Henrici filii Regis Johannls, 

Many other testimonies of high honour likewise to this family 
may be referred to in the History of Leicestershire, by Mr.Nichols^ 
to whom the late Earl gave up all papers and documents that he 
thought might be at all serviceable to the worthy Editor of that 
elaborate work. 

VOL. I. M 
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As I Was fully aware, when I commenced my 
travels in France, that I should be minutely ques- 
tioned as to some of the places where Lord Boling- 
broke and he had for any length of time resided, 
I determined to make myself as well informed of 
them as possible; and soon afler my arrival at 
Paris in 1784, though it was almost immediately 
after the Peace with America, I found so many 
English resident there, that, though I pronounced 
the French tolerably well, having learnt it in my 
youth, yet, for want of practice, I should never be 
able to carry on any conversation in company ; 
and therefore I determined to make my first ex- 
periment in going to pass a week at Orleans, to 
which' I had a friendly admission by letters to 
some of the French inhabitants. During my stay 
near the pleasant banks of the Loire, I visited La 
Source *, about four miles distant from the city, 
where Lord Bolingbroke had resided for some 
years in his exile. He possessed for a time a large 
chateau, on a terrace, and extensive gardens. The 
place takes its name from a very extraordinary 
spring, which is supposed to be supplied by a cleft 
of a rock in the Rhone, but so copious, as almost 
immediately to form the little river Loiret. Here, 
with French associates, I passed a most pleasant 
day ; and, having seen several interesting spots in 
the neighbourhood, we returned again late at 

* There is an exact view of La Source in one of the quarto 
volumes of Academic des Inscriptions & Belles Lettres. 
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hight to Orleans. Whilst I remained in this city 
I visited all the public buildings ; particularly the 
Hotel de Ville, in which, Mr. Wraxall says, "There 
is a portrait of the Maid of Orleans, which was 
not done till 1581, near thirty years after her de- 
cease, and that this is the oldest picture of her 
now existing." The painter's initials upon it, 
which I copied, were G. V. G. P. P. 1581. There 
iSi however, in another room, in a dark corner by 
the fire-place, a picture of the Maid triumphant, 
that is asserted to be older ; but it hung so high, 
and was so black, that we had no means of ascer- 
taining any particulars. 

Some Monks of a very large monastery, to whom 
I was introduced, sent me afterwards a present of 
some fine old red wine of their own vintage ; it was 
very strong, and nearly as rough as some of the 
famous cider of Herefordshire ; but, with the addi- 
tion of spice, eggs, and sugar, made hot, as directed 
by my wife, I had the pleasure most amply to re- 
gale in the winter a large party of English at our 
apartments in Paris. 

W6 were not at Blois till after our return from 
the South of France, and then we remained there 
for about a fortnight. Some very spacious rooms 
had been engaged for us, at a large forlorn inn, 
called La Gall^re. We arrived at the time of the 
vintage, and the widow who belonged to the house, 
and her two daughters, had retired to their cot- 
tage in the neighbourhood for the wine harvest ; 

M 2 
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but she had left a good cook, and, with the aid of 
our own people, we accommodated ourselves tole- 
rably well. This famous inn was formerly a hunt- 
ing seat of Lewis the Fourteenth, and the apart- 
ments seemed not to have been much altered from 
that time. The grand drawing-room was full up- 
on the Loire ; and when the rotten sashes were 
safely propped up, there was one of the most de- 
lightful views imaginable. The bridge was as 
superb as any in France : the river wide, and to 
a great extent ; and woods, to which we saw 
no bounds. Our state-room was fitted up with 
silken tapestry, mixed in with dirty silver wire ; 
and there was a very grand sopha of green velvet, 
on which, when it had been purified for a day or 
two, and covered with a clean white sheet, we ven- 
tured comfortably to recline ; and having hired a 
bed, which was placed in the middle of an adjoin- 
ing chamber, we made ourselves altogether con- 
tented. The additional suite of rooms were once 
termed likewise, I doubt not, very magnificent ; but 
now, from time and neglect, ihey were chiefly 
hung with rags, "blue, red, and yellow j and 
seemed to speak variety of wretchedness." 

\Vhen,at a distant time, I gave Lord Denbigh this 
description.hehastily said," Thosethat you describe 
were the very apartments that Lord and Lady 
Bolingbroke and I once occupied ; I remember 
them well, and they bring to my recollection a 
very curious occurrence. As we sat with a party 
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one late evening, contemplating the prospect, a 
wolf came down to drink ; which an oflScer with 
us perceiving, he instantly took his fusil, stole 
cautiously over the bridge, and killed it directly 
opposite to our windows." I then informed his 
Lordship, that there was a Royal wolf-hunting 
whilst we were there. The English termed it, 
" a Wolf Hue and Cry." The cause was, that three 
children had recently been devoured ; and all the 
country for twenty miles round were up in arms, 
and one wolf, particularly large, was killed. I did 
not then get a sight of it ; but, on our return to 
Paris, we rested at Venddme, and there, for that 
(evening only, it was publicly exhibited. 

Blois, though particularly interesting, is not, 
even now, much frequented by the English j in- 
deed it lies out of the general route ; but scarcely 
any city of France has been more fruitful of events. 
The Castle, which is still in high preservation, has 
frequently been a Royal residence ; the Queen*s 
garden only, as it was termed, contained five acres 
of ground j indeed every thing here is worth ob- 
servation, having been the scene of so many plots 
and conspiracies. We saw the room in which the 
Due de Guise was murdered j he was considered 
as a martyr, and parts of the stone-work, that had 
been stained by his blood, had been carried away 
as relics. The apartments in which Mary of Me- 
dicis died are still preserved and shewn. But 
what must have been the state of delicacy in those 
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days, when mention cannot now be made of some 
ornaments in the cornices, with which the Royal 
apartments were decorated. 

I particularly studied, and meant to have 
abridged, the Histoty of the city of Blois, by Jean 
Bernier, " naquit h Blois au commencement du dix 
septifeme siecle, d*une famille noble, originaire de 
Chartres. Nous avons de lui (says the Editor) 
des Essais de Medecine; Observations sur les 
CEuvres de Rabelais^ et une Histoire de Blois, in 
quarto, imprim^e k Paris en 1682/* But, being 
favoured with an octavo volume of *' Essais Histo- 
riques sur la Ville de Blois, &c. par M. Fournier, 
in 1785,*' well executed, my labours were happily 
superseded. Caesar in his Commentaries does not 
even speak of Blois, but it is generally believed 
that the foundation of the city was laid soon after, 
the arrival of the Romans in Gaul. 

It has been said that Lord Denbigh never wrote 
his own letters, but always employed an amanuen- 
sis; but I still preserve one entirely in his own 
hand-writing, though franked, with special per- 
mission I suppose, by Lady Denbigh. On account 
of his defect in sight, I frequently read to him, 
and sometimes wrote for him, for even to the 
last he was particularly fond of politics. 

His library possessed many valuable books, and 
his large room up-stairs contained a fine collection 
of original Vandykes. There were likewise several 
other good pictures in different rooms, and many 
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curiosities in separate cabinets ; one in particidar 
was the dagger with which Felton stabbed the 
Duke of Buckingham ; and it will be recollected, 
that an ancestor of Lord Denbigh's accompanied 
his relative the Duke of Buckingham, when Charles 
the Second laid siege to the Isle of Rh6e. 

William first Earl of Denbigh married Mary, 
daughter of Sir George Villiers, of Brokesby, 
CO, Leicester, Knight, sister to George Duke of 
Buckingham. At Brokesby*house, likewise, the 
late Earl of Clarendon, who was Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, was born ; and it was after- 
wards inhabited by some of the Wright femily, 
who were descended from the Lord Keeper of 
that name,. as before mentioned^ and nearly related 
to the Earl of Stamford and Warrington. 

Lord Denbigh was remarkably clear in his judg- 
ment, and very retentive in his memory ; and he 
often replied with great shrewdness in the House 
of Lords, when keen retort was least expected from 
him. His language in general was correct ; he 
spoke French as a native ; and it always appeared 
to me that he had obtained much subtilty in argu- 
ment from his long intimacy with Lord Boling- 
broke, who certainly was deeply versed in all the 
.intrigues of the political world. Lord Denbigh died 
July 14, 1800, with the utmost quietude, entirely 
worn out ; and from his strict punctuality in all 
his dealings, his kindness, his hospitality, and his 
steady attachment to all connected with him, was 
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most sincerely regretted by numerous friends and 
dependents. He was buried at Monk's Kirby, 
rather privately, according to his own particular 
request. His titles descended to his grandson. 

I never had the honour to be much acquainted 
with Lord Rochford ; but Lord Denbigh said, 
that, though he might not possess the first-rate 
abilities, yet it was always remarked, that he wrote 
a neater and more clear dispatch than almost any 
other diplomatist. Lady Rochford had presided 
as Ambassadress both at the Courts of Spain and 
France, and was altogether more accomplished 
than any other lady J had met with. As long as 
her health would permit, shereceived her friends on 
a Thursday night, in winter, in Berkeley-square; 
and though Lord Rochford often resided at St. 
Osyth, yet on these occasions he was always 
anxious that she should be attended by his upper 
household, with every mark of respect. The rooms 
were brilliantly lighted ; the supper was magnifi- 
cently spread, and scarcely any thing was ever 
\vanting that might add to the splendour of the 
entertainment. During the Christmas, when there 
was a very hard frost, I recollect that Lady Roch- 
ford mentioned, that a parcel of plants, or cut- 
tings, had just arrived from Italy, and she wished 
that I would direct the gardener what could best 
be done with them for the present. I advised 
that they should all be i)laced in the cellar till 
there was a tbaw, and that notice should inune- 
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diately be given of them to Lord Rochford. Part, 
if not all, were cuttings of Lombardy poplars ; and 
I afterwards planted a few of them in my own 
groimds with success. Mr. Walpole mentions, 
that " the first poplar pine, or, as they have since 
been called, Lombardy poplar, planted in Eng- 
land is that at Park-place, on the bank of the river, 
near the great arch. It was ,a cutting brought from 
Turin by the late Lord Rochford in his carriage, 
andplantedby General Conway 'sown hand*.*' And 
Miss Hawkins still more recently states, that "Lord 
Rochford introduced into this country the Lom- 
bardy poplar, and told her father that he brought 
the original sapling from Turin, tied to the pole of 
his carriage. When the tree was a novelty, it be- 
came a general favourite, and was adopted univer- 
sally, wherever a rapid growth of what may be 
called screenery was desired ; but, being planted 
in straight lines, before rows of houses of as quick 
growth as itself, it became vidgarized, and was 
treated with neglect equal to the fondness which 
had made it common 'f'." 

The Lombardy poplar is of very quick growth, 
but frequently requires to be propped up, and is 
good for nothing as timber. The Acacia is brit- 
tle ; but, where there is shelter, and when covered 
with flowers, it is highly ornamental. I once saw 
in the South of France a public walk planted with 

* See Walpole, 4to. vol. v. 

t See Hawkins's Memoirs, &c, vol. ii. p. 7- 
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three rows of plane-trees ; but it was unpleasing, 
and not shady, as had been at least expected from 
the broad leaves. There was a long elm-walk in 
the King's garden at Bourdeaux, where, even in 
the hottest season, the gloom was impenetrable. 

During the evenings of the assemblies in Berke- 
ley-square, it was astonishing how well Lady 
Rochford appeared ; but she suffered afterwards 
by these violent exertions ; and it was apparent to 
those about her, that the termination of her esti- 
mable life was fast approaching. I sat with her, 
however, for a considerable time one morning, and 
she was wonderfully cheerful. Something struck 
her, that she could materially serve me by writing 
to Lord Rochford, and she made a memorandum 
of it. I was not even aware of her intentions at 
the time ; but I received the favour from Lord 
Rochford almost immediately after her decease, 
and must for ever owe the tribute of gratitude to 
her steady friendship. She died of an abscess. 

A special messenger was immediately sent off 
to her father, whose life might be said to be 
wrapped up in hers, and he was met by Mr. Young, 
at no great distance from Hyde-park corner, 
who hastily exclaimed, " Is my daughter dead?" 
The servant replied, '* She is. Sir ;" and gave him 
letters. He paused for some time, and then said, 
"I shall not proceed to town, — turn the carriage, 
I shall go home again ;" which he did, but could 
not long survive this irreparable loss. 
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William Henry fourth Earl of Rochford, born 
September 16, I717 ; K. G. in 1763 ; appointed 
Ambassador to Spain in I766; Ambassador to 
France in I776 ; Secretary of Stiate for the 
Northern Department; married Lucy, daughter 
of Edward Young, Esq. of Durnford, co. Wilts. 
She died January 9, 1773. 

The next friend whom I wish to commemorate 
was Admiral Walsingham, who was well known 
to and respected by us all. He used to boast that 
he had entertained more miscellaneous parties than 
any other man in London. At one time he had 
received the Duke of Cumberland, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Nairne the optician, and Leoni the singer ; 
and, according to his own account, the skill of Bos- 
well in diplomatic introductions of this kind would 
bear no comparison. Walsingham was always 
pleasant himself, and, if possible, would promote 
good humour in others ; it was at his house that 
I first met with Erskine and Sheridan ; and it was 
there that the scheme was laid, that the former 
should exchange the Army for the Law ; and in 
consequence our excellent friend Dr. HinchlifTe 
was applied to, who kindly received him at Trinity 
Lodge, and obtained for him a Nobleman's Degree, 
which entitled him to some years precedence in 
the Courts of Law. Erskine sent to me his 
pamphlet on the Abuses of the Army ; and we 
afterwards examined together his Remarks on 
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Annuities ; they were both printed by Tom Davies, 
of Russell-street, Co vent- garden. 

It was at Admiral Walsingham's table likewise, 
that Dr. Johnson made that excellent reply to a 
pert coxcomb, who absolutely baited him during 
dinner-time. " Pray now," said he to the Doctor, 
" what would you give, old gentleman, to be as 
young and sprightly as I am ?" — " Why, Sir, I 
think," replied Johnson, " I would almost be con- 
tent to be as foolish." 

Walsingham once invited some Members of the 
House of Commons and others to an entertain- 
ment ; but the greater part never came, being de- 
tained by some unexpected debates ; and at ano- 
ther time, a large party arrived suddenly, 'when it 
was too late to be supplied, except with a scanty 
dinner. On leaving the hall, several proposed to 
adjourn to my parlour at the Royal Hotel, and 
order beef-steaks, and to go from thence to the 
Opera ; and on my return they were all assembled, 
and asked me to partake, but I assured them that 
I had dined. We all went to the Opera, when the 
first person we met was the Admiral, to whom 
they freely gave all particulars. I still persisted 
that I had dined, for I had no right to be so very 
easy j but the Admiral commended the scheme, 
and only coolly upbraided them, for not having 
asked him to be of the party. But we were once 
to be treated at his house with electrical experi- 
ments before dinner, when, by some little error, 
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the fire was caught by the wire of the bell, and 
was immediately conveyed throughout the house* 
Doors and windows were all thrown open, and 
we strongly urged that we should all repair 
directly to a neighbouring tavern. It was fortu- 
nate that Mrs. Walsingham did not arrive that day 
from her apartments at. Windsor. And here 
ended^ as I recollect, all our ludicrous adventures 
in this friendly mansion. 

I was at the Admiralty when the gallant Admi- 
ral most strenuously requested that he might em- 
bark in the Thunderer for the West Indies, and 
Lord Sandwich strongly remonstrated against it, 
as that ship had but lately returned into port, and 
he doubted whether, according to the maritime 
phrase, she was absolutely sea-worthy, till she had 
undergone a thorough repair. Walsingham would 
hear of no objections ; and every exertion was 
made, day and night, under Lord Sandwiches spe- 
cial directions, till all Walsingham's particular 
friends should likewise be convinced of her abso- 
lute safety. At last the ship sailed, and the gallant 
Admiral, with all his crew, perished in a hurri- 
cane, and no authentic particulars have ever yet 
been received of this most dreadful misfortune. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle Walsingham 
was youngest son of the Earl of Shannon ; and, 
when Commodore in the Navy, married Charlotte, 
second daughter of Sir Charles Williams ; she was 
a lady of high attainments, and was considered as 
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a very superior artist in painting. She borrowed 
a very fine old Italian picture from Burleigh, which 
she copied so exquisitely well, that the substitute 
was hung up, and the ingenious lady was presented 
with the original. 

Let me add likewise, that it was at the house of 
my much to be lamented friend, that I first be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated Bruce ; he 
was just then returned from his travels to Abys- 
sinia. In consequence of a slight introduction 
only, we afterwards became intimate^ and I de- 
rived much entertainment, and still more instruc- 
tion, from his interesting recitals. He favoured 
our party with the sight of many Oriental curiosi* 
ties, and from the earliest period, minutely traced 
particulars of the rise, progress, and decline of 
the learning of the Egyptians. 

It has been said, that on his return to Europe 
he was received with general admiration, but that 
was not entirely the case, as to London. His 
accounts at first were rather discredited, and he 
was greatly hurt by the ridicule that was at- 
tempted to be thrown on his marvellous adven- 
tures. His passage across the Desert, and the 
recovery of his baggage, were particularly dwelt 
upon; and the truth of some of the difficulties 
that he had encountered between Assouan and 
Cairo, was absolutely denied*. It is true that 

* The particular account here alluded to was, that " from a 
disappointment that occurred at Teawa, where he arrived on the 
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all these mysteries have been since cleared up, and 
at last his Works are fully appreciated ; but his 
spirit Was broken, his health impaired, and he re- 
turned to his native country without those rewards 
which were so justly due to his vast achievements. 
These are the disappointments that bring merit 
to a premature end, and make the most learned 
men consign to the public the labours of their 
lives with cold indifference, " regardless of either 
censure or of praise.'* 

James! Bruce, of Kinnaird, near Falkirk, the 
celebrated traveller, was born l)ecember 14, 1729- 
He was of a very ancient and honourable family. 
His father David Bruce, Esq. married Marion 
Graham, daughter of James Graham, Esq. of 
Airth, Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, in Scot- 

21st of March, 1772> he set off from that place immediately, and 
making use of his foreknowledge of an eclipse of the moon, 
which happened on the 17th of April, he arrived at Sennaar on 
the 29th of the same month. He left Sennaar on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, and arrived on the Sd of October at Chendi,Avhich he 
quitted. on the 20th, and travelled through the Desert of Gooz, 
to which village he came .on the 26th of October. On the 9th 
of November he left Gooz, and entered upon the most dangerous 
part of his journey. All his camels having perished, he was then 
under the necessity of abandoning his baggage in the Desert, 
and with the greatest difficulty reached Assouan, upon the Nile, 
on the 29th of November. After some days rest, having pro- 
cured fresh cameb, he returned into the Desert, and recovered 
his baggage. On the 10th of January, 1773, after more than 
four years absence, he arrived at Cairo," 
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land. He was sent to London, to the house of 
William Hamilton, Esq. a Barrister, with whom he 
remained for some time, and in 1742, was placed 
at Harrow school, where he made great proficiency 
in classical learning. Various authors may be 
referred to, as to his life. His Travels were pub- 
lished in 1790, in five vols. 4to, embellished with 
plates and charts, and have since been abridged* 
On the 26th of April, 179*, Mr. Bruce had the 
misfortune, in handing a lady down stall's, at his 
house at Kinnaird, to fall down headlong ; he was 
taken up speechless, his face, particularly the fore- 
head and temples, being severely cut and bruised, 
and the bones of his hands broken. He remained 
in a state of insensibility for eight or nine hours, 
when he expired on Sunday the. 27th of April, 
1794, in the 65th year of his. age. A friend of 
mine still possesses a lock of his hair, which was 
black when he set out on his travels, but after his 
return became white and silvery. He has since 
walked over Mr. Bruce's former house, and visited 
the adjoining territory, and reports, that every 
where he was highly spoken of, and his loss was 
most deeply regretted by all who had the honour 
of his acquaintance. 

A Collection of Manuscripts, including about 
one Iiundred volumes, has very lately been an- 
nounced. They belong to Mr. Bruce's daughter- 
in-law, and are deposited at Chelsea Hospital, 
under the care of Col. Spicer. They could not 
be placed under a more respectable guardianship. 
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It is rather painful to pursue a narrative, in 
which I, the most offensive of the pronouns, as 
Mr. Gibbon justly terms it, must so frequently 
intrude ; but authenticity demands it, especially, 
as I chiefly wish to give those occurrences, in 
which I, however humble, have played no unim- 
portant part. 

Many obligations were due from me to the Rev. 
Mr. Hurd, Rector of Thurcaston, in Leicester- 
shire, who much interested himself in my educa« 
tion ; and from the* time he gave rne an introduc- 
tion to Emmanuel College, I was proud, perhaps, 
of speaking of him there, and he was not always 
averse, when at leisure in a lonely village, from 
hearing my accounts of his own University. 

At my vacations I paid him occasional visits, 
and recollect that the first time I accompanied 
him on a Sunday to his parish church, he after 
service asked me what was my opinion of the dis- 
course. " You are to speak freely ;*' said he. I told 
him, that " I thought it was good, but I did not 
consider it as his own ; for it rather appeared to 
me, that it was given from a printed book.** " You 
are right," replied hej "it was one of Bourda- 
loue's, and I had only the French volume before 
me, with many marks and alterations. This is a 
good practice to obtain the language, and I consi- 
der this sermon, on the prospect of Death, as 
particularly suited to such an audience, and let 
me recommend to you to make such experiments ; 
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for, in a retired place, it will become your duty 
to read something instructive, perhaps, on a Sun- 
day evening, to your own family.'* On studying 
Bourdaloue afterwards, I was more pleased with 
him than Massillon, though in general, I believe, 
the latter is more estimated. Bourdaloue is cer- 
tainly more impressive ; but Massillon, perhaps^ is 
the most refined. When Mr. Hurd was deeply en- 
gaged, he would often give me the key of his 
closet in the parlour, which contained letters and 
criticisms, from Warburton, and others of the most 
learned of his acquaintance ; and required that I 
should make remarks, and sometimes take ex^ 
tracts from them. In weighing this correspon- 
dence I could readily perceive that, though he 
was placed in *^ low Thurcaston's sequester'd 
bower," it was not intended to be his constant 
abode ; and that though the sage Hooker might 
only wish " to eat his bread in peace and privacy,*' 
yet the more elegant Mr. Hurd considered him- 
self as better adapted to pass his days in the most 
elevated walks of the highest society. 

Mr. Hurd, in summer, more than once favoured 
me with a day's visit to Gumley, where all his 
injunctions were to be strictly obeyed. " I shall 
bring a friend with me,*' said he, " and we shall 
come early, and stay late. We must only have a 
plain dinner ; for I request that we may give you 
as little trouble as possible. It is always a treat 
to me to walk over your romantic territory j and I 
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shall minutely examine all the books that you have 
lately purchased. I do not wish to meet the Rev. 
Dr. Parry. He is a good Hebraist j but he is de- 
voted to. some Dignitaries, who are the avowed 
antagonists of Bishop Warburton,. There is a 
lady from Harborough, Mrs. Allen, who I find 
frequently visits at your house. I should be happy 
to be introduced to her. She is daughter of the 
late Professor Sanderson.'* 

On examining my alterations, he observed, that 
*^ this was a most interesting spot. From hence,'* 
said he, ^^ on a clear day, both Bosworth and Nase- 
by may be distinctly seen. My young friend, there 
must be either a building or pillar erected, to com- 
memorate the great events that have taken place 
there j and the next time I come, I shall require 
one or two specimens of good inscriptions, which I 
shall very freely criticise as usual." No inscription, 
however, was attempted by me. A short poem 
on the subject of the latter has been printed by 
Dr. Bennet, of Emmanuel College, late Bishop 
of Cloyne, and has been rendered conspicuous 
in Northamptonshire; and I retain an elegant 
elegy by a learned neighbour of mine, an early 
friend of the late celebrated Thomas Warton, 
who possesses the very spot at Lubbenham, where, 
according to Evelyn, Charles the First slept 
the night before the ever memorable battle of 
Naseby. 

Bishop Wiarburton once honoured Mr. Hurd 

N 2 
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by staying with him a week at Thurcaston j and 
though they were ever the best friends, yet no two 
could be more dissimilar in disposition. Hurd 
was cold, cautious, and grave ; the Bishop, warm, 
witty, and convivial ; and after he had been shut 
up for a day or two at Thurcaston, he began to 
inquire whether there were no neighbours. " None, 
that might be perfectly agreeable to your Lord- 
ship," was the reply. — ** What," said the Bishop, 
" are all the good houses that I see around me here 
utterly uninhabited ? Let us take our horses and 
beat up some of their quarters. I have no doubt 
but several will be well inclined to be friendly and 
sociable." — *M certainly cannot refuse attending 
on your Lordship anywhere." — Accordingly they 
waited upon five gentlemen whom I had the 
pleasure to know, and they all kindly accepted 
an invitation to take a family dinner at Thurcas- 
ton. When I heard of this at Leicester^ I deter- 
mined to call on Mr. Hurd, who received me with 
great cordiality. " Why, Sir," said I, '* there is 
nothing talked of but your gaiety ; it has even 
reached your friend Dr. Bickham at Loughbo- 
rough." — " I don't doubt it," replied he ; " and, if 
you will pass the day with me, I will treat you with 
some of the remains of the festival, and give you 
an account of all particulars. I can assure you, I 
was at first alarmed as to the provision that could 
be made by my little household ; but all the com- 
pany were disposed to be pleased. The Bishop 
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1;eas in the highest spirits ; and when the gentle- 
men took leave of me in the hall, they went so 
far as to declare, " that they thought they had 
never passed a much pleasanter day." — " And as 
you have been so successful, Sir," I ventured to 
add, ** in this first effort, I have no doubt but the 
experiment will soon be repeated." — Mr. Hurd 
was silent. 

At Thurcaston I think I had never met any one 
but Mr. Ball, the Curate, who always seemed dis- 
satisfied with his situation j he saidj " I do not pre- 
tend to be very learned, but I have never been 
treated with such distance, or rather disdain." I 
assured him, that it was the manner of Mr. Hurd 
to others ; that I was certain he had a favourable 
opinion of him ; and I urged him not hastily to 
give up his situation, for I was convinced that 
Mr. Hurd was intrinsically good. Mr. Ball, how- 
ever, would not have long followed my advice, 
but that his Rector had been appointed Preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn, and he availed himself of his 
absence to be more comfortable. Mr. Ball, how- 
ever, was at last convinced of the truth of all my 
assertions; for as soon as ever his Rector rose to be 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, he presented 
the first living he had in his gift, without the least 
application, to his astonished Curate, the unas- 
suming Mr. Ball. 

Almost as soon as Dr. Hurd was fixed at Lin- 
coln's Inn, he was seized with rather a dangerous 
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illness, which confined him to his apartments for 
a great length of time ; and as I then resided in 
Dean-street, Soho, I thought it my duty to devote 
as much time as possible to his servicp. TwajJ 
then rather apprehensive of giving him ofience^ 
by bringing out a Tragedy at Covent-garden 
Theatre, as taken in part from Voltaire ; but, on 
the contrary, he mentioned it himself to me, aiid 
congratulated me on my success, but sodded, ^' I 
think you have been rather remiss in not sending 
to me a copy of it." Of course I immediately 
took the hint ; and he not only received it cordi- 
ally, but afterwards spoke handsomely of the Tra- 
gedy. It was about this period that Mr. Mason's 
Life of Gray was advertised ; and he desired me 
to read it as soon as it appeared, and give him the 
particulars of the contents. I then perceived 
there was an interregnum in the friendship be- 
tween him and Mr. Mason ; for as soon as I looked 
over the book, I was fully conviftced that he had 
never been consulted about the publication. The 
censures passed on the University of Cambridge 
would by no means have suited j and I informed 
him that I was quite astonished at some of the 
affected vulgarisms in the letters of Mr. Gray, 
" You were not aware then," said he, "of Mr. Gray's 
peculiar humour." — " I was aware. Sir, that Mr. 
Gray was a keen satirist ; for I possess*some of his 
epigrams, and some epitaphs that may as pro- 
perly be termed epigrams ; but I could not have 
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believed that Mr. Gray would have written such 
passages as "On a bank squats me I;'* and 
'* Pray take care of not catching an agoe." — ^* I 
have no reply to make to you on the subject," said 
he ; ** the letters were never selected by me/* 
But not long afterwards he hastily accosted me 
with, " Have you read the Heroic Postscript? 
Who, I entreat you to tell me, is the author?"—" It 
has been imputed to several, Sir; amongst others, to 
your friend, Mr. Walpole; but Mr, Garrick thinks 
it was written in part, if not wholly, by Mr. 
Mason/' — " And you could not give me better 
authority,'* replied he. " Mr. Garrick is a very 
discreet man. I had the pleasure of passing a most 
agreeable day in his company at Bishop Warbur- 
ton's palace at Gloucester." 

Some interruption of the cordiality subsistingfor- 
merly between the eminent Critic and the Author 
of Elfrida had then certainly taken place ; but I am 
happy to add, that Mr. Mason afterwards, in very 
feeling terms, addressed a Sonnet to the " Friend 
of his Youth ; " and I am convinced that all un- 
fortunate differences were then entirely oblite- 
rated. From time to time I had treasured up 
many hon mdts of Mr. Gray, communicated by 
Mr. Tyson * ; and by the former Fellow Collegian 

* There was a caricature of Tophet, the anagram of Etoph, 
a dependant on Sir Robert Vl^alpole, which was given to me by 
Mr. Tyson, with eight or ten satirical lines under it by Gray. 
They have since been published by Mr. Mitford. '* Such Tophet 
was," &c. 
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of Mr* Gray, the Rev. Mr. Sparrow, of Waltham- 
stow, who was always attentive to his witty effu- 
sions. Some few of these have been printed incor- 
rectly, and freely bestowed on others, in the ^* John- 
soniana.** Johnson was highly displeased that 
any should be attributed to him, as mentioned by 
Mr. Davies. When the Doctor was publishing his 
" Lives of the Poets," I gave him several anecdotes 
of Gray ; but he was only anxious as soon as pos- 
sible to get to the end of all his labours. Not long 
since, I have received a very kind message from 
the Rev. Mr. Bright, of Skeffington-hall in Lei- 
cestershire, to inform me, that he had wished to 
deposit with me all the remaining papers and 
documents of Mr. Gray, as bequeathed to him by 
Mr. Stonhewer ; but that he found they had all 
been carried to Rome, inadvertently, by a learned 
Editor. If recovered, they should certainly be 
consigned to me. 

Whilst Dr. Hurd was preparing his Sermons on 
the Prophecies, he was frequently so ill, that I 
almost despaired of his ever completing them. 
His table was generally covered with various 
books of reference, which he had borrowed from 
Mr. Cadell ; and when he was overcome with fa- 
tigue by looking them over, I several times took 
many of them home with me for more minute ex- 
amination. I had from early life always, more or 
less, studied Divinity ; and it was some satisfaction 
to me, if I could make any due return, by my assi- 
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duity at least, for innumerable favours that I had 
formerly received. 

Some inexperienced friends were at this time 
about going into Holy Orders, and I was re- 
quested to lend them my assistance. One young 
gentleman of a noble family was just inducted 
into a very valuable living, and was obliged al- 
most immediately to preach a Visitation Sermon ; 
and I made the best effort in my power to supply 
him. The discourse, if such it could be called, 
was delivered in a Northern Cathedral, and was 
much approved of by the Bishop ; and it was not my 
fault if the real author was ever even guessed at. 
Not many years since, in a sick chamber, these 
clerical efforts were attentively revised : and 
have been printed by Messrs. Nichols, under the 
title of " Four Essays, Moral and Religious, ad- 
dressed to the rising generation." They possibly 
may hereafter re-appear. 

Before Dr. Hurd was quite recovered at Lin- 
coln's Inn, I once called upon him ; and he told me 
that Bishop Warburton was to preach that morn- 
ing, at St. Lawrence's church, near Guildhall, 
an Anniversary Sermon for the London Hos- 
pital. " Then, Sir," said I, " I shall certainly 
attend him." — " I wish you would," replied he ; 
"and bring me an account of all particulars. 
I believe I know the discourse ; it is a favourite 
one; but I could rather have wished that his 
Lordship would have substituted some other ; " 
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then, hesitating, added, ** but it is, perhaps, of 
little consequence j for he does not always adhere 
to what is written before him ; his rich imagina- 
tion is ever apt to overflow." I was introduced 
into the vestry-room by a friend, where the 
Lord Mayor and several of the Governors of 
the Hospital were waiting for the late Duke 
of York, who was their President, and in the 
mean time the Bishop did every thing in his 
power to entertain, and alleviate their impatience. 
He was beyond measure condescending and cour- 
teous, and even graciously handed some biscuits 
and wine on a salver to the Curate who was to 
read prayers. His Lordship being in good spirits 
rather once exceeded the bounds of decorum, by 
quoting a comic passage from Shakspeare, in his 
lawn sleeves, and with all its characteristic hu- 
mour; but suddenly recollecting himself, he so 
aptly turned the inadvertence to his own advan- 
tage as to raise the admiration of all the company. 
Many parts of his discourse were quite sublime, 
and were given with due solemnity ; but a few pas- 
sages were, as in his celebrated Triennial Charge, 
quite ludicrous ; and when he proceeded so far as 
to describe some charitable monks who had rob- 
bed their own begging-boxes, he excited more 
than a smile from most of the audience. " Though 
certainly, Sir," said I, " there was much to ad- 
mire, yet upon the whole, to speak the truth, I 
was not sorry that you were absent ; for I well 
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knew that you would not have absolutely ap- 
proved. " — ^* Approved, Sir," said he, " I should 
have agonized." 

I have very few more anecdotes in store but what 
have been better given by others. When Dr. 
Hurd was presented at Court, his Majesty was 
pleased to remark, that he thought he was more 
naturally polite than any man he had ever met 
with. 

Various accounts of both Warburton and Hurd 
have been displayed by different biographers j 
a history of their lives and works has been 
offered to the public, and in the best manner pos- 
sible, under the express order and direction, as left 
for that purpose by the very learned Prelates 
themselves. 

It was almost immediately after the death of 
Bishop Warburton, that my wife and I made the 
longest stay with Mrs. Chetwynd at Bath ; and it 
was at the house of an intimate friend of hers, 
where I had first the pleasure of an introduction 
to Mrs. Warburton. The lady to whom I was in- 
debted for this favour was Mrs. Hedges, formerly 
Miss Wolferstan of Statfold, Staffordshire. She 
had married an officer, and they then resided at 
Widcombe, not far distant from Prior-park. Mrs. 
Warburton made frequent calls there in a morn- 
ing, and greatly noticed a young lady who was 
brought up under the respectable direction of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Hedges. Mrs. Warburton always ap- 
peared to me to be a most agreeable lady; she 
was exceedingly engaging in her manners, and 
seemed to feel a particular satisfaction in recount- 
ing the many excellencies of the Bishop. She now 
and then would dwell upon some ludicrous cir- 
cumstances, as well as serious ones, and gave 
many occurrences in early life that had passed 
between the Bishop and his numerous associates. 
When afterwards we became more intimate, I 
ventured to mention to her, that Mr. Hurd al- 
ways wondered where it was possible for the Bi- 
shop to meet with certain anecdotes, with which 
not only his conversation, but likewise his writings 
frequently abounded. " I could have readily in- 
formed him/* replied Mrs. Warburton ; " for 
when we passed our winters in London, he would 
often, after his long and severe studies, send out 
for a whole basket-full of books from the circu- 
lating libraries ; and at times I have gone into his 
study, and found him laughing, though alone ; and 
now and then he would double down some enter- 
taining pages for my after amusement." 

It will be recollected that Mrs. Warburton 
afterwards married the friend and Chaplain of the 
late Bishop, and I have understood they were very 
happy ; but she certainly never anticipated, that 
the interesting young lady whom she had so much 
noticed and admired at Widcombe, would ever 
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become her successor under the rival appellation 
of Mrs. StafTord Smith. 

It is incumbent upon me to devote some small 
portion of this memorial to my much honoured 
friend the Rev. Mr. Professor Mainwaring. From 
the time that he became Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, he was much connected with Hurd, Gray, 
and Mason, and had the happiness to preserve 
that intimacy, I believe, uninterrupted to the last. 
He was greatly respected by them all, and they 
willingly confessed,, that his style was as pure and 
correct as that of Addison. He printed several 
discourses, which had all been preached at the 
University Church of Cambridge, a duty which 
he annually performed, and which cost him, as he 
declared, an illness ; first from the apprehension, 
and then from the consequences of the effort he 
had made. He was at times much afflicted with 
an asthma. His health was afterwards greatly be- 
nefited by a tour on the Continent, which he took 
with the Rev. Dr. Fisher, late Bishop of Salisbury. 
They were at Rome, when Mr. Grey and Mr» 
Whitbread were on their travels, and all the 
learned and elegant English frequently met at 
Cardinal Berni's palace, whose splendid table was 
as full famed as that of Sir Horace Mann, at Flo- 
rence. Mr. Mainwaring was a man of great taste 
and refinement. He published, without his name, a 
judicious life of Handel, and would have offered 
his remarks on painting and sculpture, but he 
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thought the market was already overstocked ; and 
for the same reason, Mr. Professor Martyn has 
ordered his criticisms on the same subjects to be 
suppressed. 

On the return of Mr. Mainwaring to England, 
he married the sister of a Rev. Divine, of Church 
Stretton, who was both the Curate and 'Squire of 
his parish. When the handsome bride, whom he 
had known from her infancy, had the honour to 
be presented to Bishop Hurd at Hartlebury, she 
was diffident, and expressed her apprehensions 
that his Lordship would rather censure his old 
friend, for taking a wife so late in life ; but the 
Bishop most courteously replied, " till I saw the 
lady." This was soon reported, and on the best 
authority, when they visited my humbler dwelling 
on their return to Cambridge. When we met our 
friends some years afterwards, my wife expressed 
great fears that she perceived strong symptoms of 
consumption in Mrs. Mainwaring, though she 
then appeared so healthful and florid ; and in the 
course of another spring she died. The following 
letter from the worthy Professor, which was care- 
fully preserved, will best testify his own feelings 
just before the melancholy event took place : 

" Dear Madam, Cambridge, 9th June, 1795. 

" I have been favoured with a most obliging let- 
ter from Mr. Cradock, expressing his own and 
your very friendly concern for poor Mrs. M.'s si- 
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tuation, which for a year and a half past has been, 
and still is, to me a constant source of the most 
anxious and gloomy apprehensions. They who 
are acquainted with her worth, may form some es- 
timate of my loss, should it please God to take 
from me the great support and comfort of my 
declining years. If this be His righteous will, as 
to all appearance it is, I have only to imitate, 
though I can hardly hope to equal, her patience 
and fortitude, her piety and resignation. In that 
dreadful case, my sentiments, I trust, will be what 
they ought to be, but my strength under such a 
trial must totally fail me without that aid, which 
Christians who ask it with sincerity, and strive to 
deserve it, may hope to obtain. 

" Mrs. M. desires me to express her thorough 
sense of your and Mr. Cradock's particular kind- 
ness to us both on all occasions, and in wishing 
to see us in the autumn, if she should be well 
enough to visit her friends. Heaven grant she 
may ! is my daily prayer ; but my hopes are al- 
most extinct, and my reasons for fearing the worst 
as great as they well can be. 

" God bless you, my dear Madam, as well as our 
good friend, to whom, when you write, you will 
please to present our kind remembrances. Mrs. 
M. unites in every good wish to you both, with 
Your obliged and affectionate servant, 

J. Mainwairing." 
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Mr. Mainwarihg*s Discourses, separately in- 
scribed, were all collected into one large octavo 
volume, and published with a Preface not long be- 
fore his death. Some Sermons likewise, on the 
same subjects, have been printed in the posthu- 
mous works of Mr. Mason ; one certainly should 
have been omitted, as vastly inferior to those so 
celebrated on Pity and Courtesy by Mr. Main- 
waring. Mr. Mason's fine Discourse, preached at 
York, for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, will 
bear any competition. It had a great effect at 
that time, and it will always continue to be ad- 
mired and felt, where humane intercession can 
have any weight. Various were the effusions both 
in prose and verse, which were then committed to 
the press, and amongst the latter, let me again 
offer, with all deference, 

THE NEGRO'S HUMBLE PRAYER. 

Parent of light and life, thou glorious Sun! 
When I on earth my weary course have run, 
With wife and offspring, in thy realms above. 
Let me again be join'd in tend'rest love; 
Let not my race opprest, in lingering pain, 
Still drag along the ever-galling chain ; 
O let not all, lost liberty deplore. 
Till God, not man, shall guard the happy shore! 
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It was at the time of the Coronation of George 
the Third, that I first made any stay in London- 
Mr. Garrick then frequently appeared on the 
Stage ; and I had the pleasure to be introduced to 
him behind the scenes, when he was dressed for 
the character of Oakley in the Jealous Wife. This 
Comedy was then highly attractive, as every Part 
was exactly suited to the Actor or Actress that 
was to perform it. I never met him afterwards, 
till he and Mrs. Garrick visited the Rev. Mr.^ 
Arden, of Brampton in Northamptonshire, when' 
he took possession of that Living. It was in the 
gift of Lord Spencer, to whom Mr. Arden had for- 
merly been Tutor, and a great intimacy had com- 
menced between all the parties, from the time that 
they had encountered each other in their travels 
on the Continent. The place was particularly pleas- 
ing, and Lord Spencer had incurred no inconsi^ 
derable expence in the decorations of it, under the 
care of his own gardener. As soon as I knew of 
their arrival, I took an opportunity of waiting 
upon my good friend Mr. Arden ; and there I 
found his Rectory overflowing with company ; 
amongst the rest was Dr. Caleb Hardinge, Physician 
to the Tower, who, after dinner, was so kind as to 
engross all the conversation. He stuttered immo-^ 
derately ; and in a most ludicrous manner attacked 
Mr. Garrick .for his recital of many passages in 
ShakspearCj first giving them, as he informed us^ 
exactly like Mr. Garrick, and then with his owa 
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most valuable improvements. Garrick took all 
with apparent good humour^ and some of the party 
seemed inclined to smile, but others were only 
struck with astonishment. When we were walk- 
ing in the garden in the evening, Mr. Garrick 
asked me, ** whether I had ever met with Dr. Har-» 
dinge before?"—" Never, Sir," was my reply;— 
" Then," said he, " you would be greatly enter- 
tained ; he is a professed wit, a man of very high 
connexions, and is licensed to say whatever he 
pleases in all companies.*"- — I coldly said, " it might 
be so, but to me he appeared exceedingly intrusive 
and presuming." — Mrs. Garrick immediately 
looked full at me, and seemed not to be entirely 
of an opposite opinion. 

As soon as the facetious Doctor had taken his 
leave, I found that Mr. and Mrs. Garrick and Mr« 
Arden were to set out next morning for Lichfield ;< 
and as my place lay near the road, and Mr. Ardettr 
was always partial to it, I asked the favour of them 
'to halt during the middle of the day ; and told 
them, that, as I had but one large room, and was 
between two houses, I could only offer them some 
cold entertainment. They replied, that nothing, 
would be more agreeable ; that they would come 
early, as the weather was very hot, and at their 
leisure examine the prospects, and in the evening 
would proceed to Leicester. When I reached 
home, my gardener informed me, that there were 
some large carps in a small pond, if they had not 
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been stolen, and accordingly I ordered the bank 
to be cut through in the night, as it was full of 
weeds ; and we found a brace very large indeed, 
and in the best possible condition, and my old- 
fashioned cook engaged to stew them well, and 
they met with the highest approbation. The party, 
however, rather upbraided me for not keeping my 
word as to a cold repast; but I assured them, 
with truth, that I was as much out of the secret as 
they were. Garrick was all life and spirits, and 
said, '^ Arden shall give us some of Falstaff after^ 
our refreshment, in which, I can assure you, he ex- 
cels even Quin himself; and we will all take some 
other parts, and without a change of scenery con- 
vert your apartment here into a Spouting Club." 
But in the afternoon they all walked so far, and 
staid 80 long, that the proposal was then obliged 
to be deferred. After supper at Leicester, how- 
ever, some recitals took place ; and several of the 
inhabitants of my native town being aware that 
the great Actor was present, placed themselvefs in 
the bed-chamber annexed to the great-room at 
the Cranes Inn, and kept the door ajar, in hopes 
of getting a sight of him. Whilst we were amusing 
ourselves with the humours of the fat Knight and 
his companions, from the play of Henry the Fourth, 
my attending friends so far forgot themselves, that, 
beirig exceedingly diverted, they suddenly burst 
into a violent fit of laughter. " So," cried Gar- 
jrick, ** we have got an audience, I find j but if they 

o 2 
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are at all entertained, I desire that the door may 
not be shut." This civil conduct of his was highly 
commended, and the only regret next day was, 
that more notice had not transpired of the over- 
night performance. 

From Leicester they went to Lichfield, where 
they made some stay ; then to Warwick, and meant 
to have dined at the Castle, but from some mis- 
take in a message, due notice was not given, and 
a disappointment occurred, and the two Wits being 
much hurt, in a ludicrous poem too rashly attacked 

** The blade bone of the boar, 
And the rib of the famous dun-cow." 

The matter being fully explained afterwards, to 
their entire satisfaction, they became horribly 
vexed at their hasty indiscretion.^ How far any 
neglect might arise from the inattention of that 
Earl, I know not, but his liberal successor, I can 
speak from experience, was at all times most famed 
for his kindness and hospitality. They then visited 
Lord and Lady Spencer at Althorpe, and gene- 
rally afterwards from town, passed part of their 
summers there. The mansion was always highly 
spoken of from the elegance of the society, and 
"the great attention that was paid to all the friends 
who had the honour to be admitted into it. The 
Library then was merely good, and the collection 
was well arranged, but it had by no means attained 
that celebrity, that now, with its vast additions, 
'and through the learned labours of Dr. Dibdin^ 
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has caused it to become the envy of all Biblibpo- 
lists. 

The following Letter from Mr. Garrick, con- 
cerning a bust of himself, purchased for Lord 
Spencer, but of the particulars of which at this 
great distance of time, I have now no recollection, 
was, as I think, the commencement of our literary 
correspondence : 

** DEAR SIR, December 30, 1768. 

** In the hurry of my business, which at this 
time comes with double force upon me, I for- 
got to pay my acknowledgments to you for the 
friendly care you took of my request, — be as- 
sured that I shall be happy to have an opportu- 
nity of returning your favour. — I have heard from 
Mr. Isted that Lord Spencer has got the bust ; I 
could uQt wish it in more agreeable hands, and 
were it mine, I should have with pleasure have 
given it up to Lord and Lady Spencer. I am 
greatly honoured that they think my head worth 
the having. Pray have you heard of any new 
publication by your frierid Mr. Farmer ? it would 
give me great pleasure to hear that he has such a 
design. I heard a hint of such an intention ; but 
as you did not mention it to me, I suppose there 
is nothing in it. If I can execute any commis- 
sions for you here, pray command, dear Sir, your 
most sincere humble servant. D. Garrick.** 

'^ J. C. Esq. at Gumley, near Harborough, 
Leicestershire,** 
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Another summer Mr. etnd Mrs- Garrick pt<^ 
ceeded from London no lower into the country 
than Althorpe $ and on their return, 1 met with 
them resting thdr horses at Dunstsible^ and by a 
little exchange of servants, accompanied them in 
their coach to Saint Alban's, where we all took tea 
together, and from my persuasion, for the first time, 
they visited the old Abbey Church, and were 
greatly struck with the beauty of the interior. 
The Clerk entreated us to examine the vault, where 
the remains of Duke Humphrey were deposited, 
after he had been murdered by Cardinal Beaufort ; 
and the recollection of the exquisite scene in Shak- 
speare, so animated the great Actor, that he vio- 
lated, I fear the rules of decorum, till Mrs. Garrick 
was obliged to remind him of the sacred precincts 
that he was about to profane. ^ 

I strongly afterwards exhorted him to review 
all the plays of Henry the Sixth, and to make at 
least one good tragedy of three Acts out of them, 
and to perform the Cardinal himself; but he re- 
plied that he had absolutely pledged himself "never 
to appear again in a^new character, not even in one 
that might be taken from Shakspeare." I then de- 
termined, in my hasty zeal, to make some etfortS at 
alterations myself, " that no drops," to use his 
own words, "should be lost of that immortal 
man ; " and meeting with encouragement, I pro- 
ceeded so far, as even to attempt to bring the 
whole of the fifth Act of Henry the Eighth, into 
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action^ with the death of Wolsey, Had these 
schemes taken place, the one Cardinal, would 
have expired near the front of the stage, in the 
agonies of despair; and the other would have 
died, "broken by the storms of fate," surrounded 
with all the monks, in his own venerable Abbey, 
at Leicester. But the dreams of those, days have 
long since vanished ; a new race has now sprung 
up, who 



^'' cannot know, what we have known ; 



They '11 boast of Quins and Gibbers of their own/' 

Of the first of these celebrated characters I 
knew little or no more, perhaps, than that of see- 
ing him once or twice with his intimate friend, Mr. 
Hawkins Browne, at Bath ; but of Mrs. Gibber I 
could minutely trace the history, from our first 
meeting at Scarborough to her final retirement 
from the theatre of Drury Lane ; but of her accom- 
plished daughter afterwards I had entirely lost 
sight, till by accident I was in company with her 
at Coombe Abbey, in Warwickshire. Having ex- 
pressed our mutual surprise, I then found that she 
had been long married to a Clergyman, to whom 
Lord Craven had given the living, annexed to 
another seat of his at Benham in Berkshire. 

To me, Mrs. Cibber was charming in every part 
she undertook, but she appeared to be identified 
with the melancholy fair Ophelia ; and after her 
decease I offered the following humble tribute to 
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her remains, particularly in that interesting cha- 
racter: 



TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. GIBBER, 

IN OPHELIA. 

Ah ! who shall heave the tender sigh, 

Who shed the pitying tear. 
The flow'ry tribute who snpply 

To deck this mournful bier ! 

'* Let rosemary to remiembrance " due, 
" Pansies for thoughts" be laid! 

Funereal emblems oft renew, 
To soothe Ophelia's shade! 

Though near her grave no Hamlet stray, 

Let none unhallowed tread ; 
The sickly moon through tears survey 

This mansion of the dead ! 

Roses and violets and lilies bright 
Might well have been supplied. 

But they, alas! all sunk in night. 
Woe-struck, when Gibber died. 

Yet when the morn fresh blossoms brings. 
Let some choice gifts be strown. 

And Angels spread their balmy wings 
O'er Merits like their own ! 
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r The Comedy of the Clandestine Marriage made 
its first appearance at Drury-lane Theatre in the 
year I766 ; and, as I recollect, a grand masque- 
rade at the Pantheon rather interfered with itj 
but the zealous partizans of the authors, went half- 
dressed for the characters that they were after- 
wards to assume, and left the additions that might 
be required, at some of the neighbouring taverns. 
It may not now be easy to separate exactly the 
shares of merit that belonged to Mr. Colman and 
Mr. Garrick, yet I think some distinctions may still 
be traced, though the classical accuracy of the 
one, and the deep knowledge of theatrical effect in 
the other, are happily combined. The character 
of Lord Ogleby certainly bears some resemblance 
to that of Lord Lavender, in a slight piece, called 
*' False Concord,** once acted for the benefit of 
Woodward, at Drury-laae. Mr. Garrick was very 
intimate, I know, with the Rev. author Mr. Town- 
ley, who afterwards brought out successfully, with 
his aid, the lively Farce of " High Life below 
Stairs j" but Mr. Garrick assured me, that he had 
taken the Character of the gallant Ix)rd from an 
old humourist in Norfolk ; and that he had read 
the specimens of the dialogue in a rude state be* 
fore their Majesties, and that they had been greatly 
amused with them* 

On the night of the first appearance of the Co- 
medy, an unexpected opposition arose in the house, 
. when in the second Act, Canton, the Swiss servant. 
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mforraed Lord Ogleby, that there was nothing in 



ther 



5 but Anti- 



i and Advertisements ; 
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and immediately several jumped up in the pit, and 
pointing to a side-box, violently exclaimed, "There 
he is, turn him out, turn him out, I say." The 
Rev. Mr. Scott directly arose, and being upwards 
of six feet high, attracted no small attention; he 
remained, however, perfectly undaunted, as I 
have more than once seen him, in the University 
Church at Cambridge, when violently assailed by 
the Under-graduates, and having descended from 
the pulpit, has openly declared, that " he doubted 
whether the Scrapers, or the Scrapee, had been 
best entertained." To those, however, who are 
acquainted with theatres, it is well known on what 
slight hinges the success or destruction of a Piece 
often turns ; and Mr. Garrick was much displeased 
with Scott, for greatly contributing to increase the 
irritation ; but the passage itself should have been 
omitted. The politics of the day are not properly 
adapted either to the Pulpit or the Stage. Party 

I then ran high ; and Mr. Scott was publicly known 
to be the author of those violent invectives which 
daily appeared under the signature of Anti-Seja- 
nus. 
The first danger that had previously been ap- 
prehended, was from the scene of the Lawyers, 
which not being essential to the plot, though now 
much curtailed, has yet never been greatly ad- 
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In the Fifth Act^ hawever> fbere was a terrible 
uproar ; the fact was^ that so many alterations had 
been made at the last rehearsal, that the performei)3 
scarce knes^ what ivas or what was not intended 
to be spoken^ and the clamour at }ast became so 
loiidi that some of the lighter troops seemed inr 
dined to retire ; but Mrs* Clive was herself a host, 
and though only half-dressed^ frpni her bed-cham- 
ber, as Mrs. Heidelberg, rallied the forces, and 
bustled about in such a style, that victory was pro- 
claimed, and the play was afterwards given out 
with the loudest acclamations* 

When these circumstances were reported to Mr. 
Walpole, he told Garrick, " that he could inform 
him of at least as great an achievement as that, 
by Kitty Clive/' " You know," said he, '* that 
she lives in a cottage that I built for her near 
Strawberry-hill, and when some great persons in 
my neighbourhood attempted to stop up a foot- 
road, the opponents were very numerous, but 
they wanted a leader, and some one suggested, 
that Mrs. Clive should be applied to ; and on the 
morning of the meeting, Kitty, not the beautiful 
and young, but Kitty, the old and the red-faced, 
appeared, and with so determined an aspect, that 
the assailants instantly laid down their arms/' 
" Upon my honour," replied Garrick, " I can as- 
sure you. Sir, that I once solely conquered Clive 
myself; but as to Mrs. Cibber, she could persuade 
me out of any thing." 
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• Garrick afterwards recurring to the character of 
Lord Ogleby, said to me, " I know, that you all 
take it as granted that no one can excel, if he 
can equal, King in Lord Ogleby, and he certainly 
has great merit in the part ; but it is not my Lord 
Ogleby, and it is the only character in which I 
^liould now wish to appear. There is a project, and 
1 believe you will be applied to concerning it, 
which is, to get up the play, with alterations, in a 
temporary theatre in the country. You are in- 
tended to act two characters. Sir John Melville 
and Brush, that I may have some one that I can 
depend upon, in my own scenes ; for there is to 
be a mixture of amateurs and veteran performers." 
I assured him, I should be happy to render any 
assistance in my power, but that I was utterly 
astonished at the proposal. '* The whole scheme 
is,'' added he, *' to have a tragedy and comedy for 
alternate nights ; the tragedy intended, is to be 
Hamlet. You are to perform Hamlet^ and I shall 
take the Ghost ; as I did, you know, for Holland's 
benefit." This great plan, however failed, in con- 
sequence of the sudden death of the chief pro- 
moter. 

Still, however, to pursue the character of Lord 
Ogleby, I shall proceed to mention, that I saw 
King, after he had been long ill, walking in the 
City, and I asked him, whether he ever meant to 
return to the Stage again ; he replied, " that he 
knew he should not be wanted for the present, aft 
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the house was constantly full from a successful 
entertainment.'* But on returning by the Theatre, 
I saw a large bill stuck up, announcing that the 
performance for that evening, was obliged to be 
changed to the Clandestine Marriage, The part 
of Lord Ogleby by Mr, King; and I went on purt- 
pose into the pit, to see how the mystery was to 
be explained. The performers were evidently all 
taken by surprise, and there was a very thin house ; 
when King, catching my eye, gave me fully to un- 
derstand, how great was his mortification ; the cir- 
cumstances of his vexation were certainly conveyed 
to the highest quarter ; and Mr. King, not long 
afterwards had the honour of playing his favourite 
character of Lord Ogleby, well supported by the 
gracious command of their Majesties. 

When Rousseau was in England, Mr. Garrick 
paid him the compliment of playing two characters, 
on purpose to oblige him ; they were Lusignan and 
Lord Chalkstone ; and as it was known that Rous- 
seau was to be present, the Theatre was of course 
crowded to excess. Rousseau was highly gratified, 
but Mrs. Garrick told me, that " she had never 
passed a more uncomfortable evening in her life, 
for the recluse philosopher was so very anxious to 
display himself, and hung so forward over the front 
of the box, that she was obliged to hold him by the 
skirt of his coat, that he might not fall over into 
the pit." After the performance, however, he paid 
a very handsome compliment to Mr, Garrick, by 
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saying, " I have cried all through your Tragedy^ 
and laughed through all your Comedy, without 
being at all able to understand the language/' 
When the whole was concluded, the celebrated 
foreigner was treated with a most elegant supper 
at Mr. Garrick's house in the Adelphi, and many 
of the first Uterary characters were mvited to give 
him the meeting. 

Dr. Percy did not return to town, from a short 
excursion, till late that afternoon, and immediately 
wrote to Mr* Garrick for an admission to his The^ 
atre ; Mr. Garrick had then adopted a rule, never 
to receive either note or letter in his dressing-room, 
when he was just ready to appear upon the Stage, 
and this slight circumstance caused a lasting quar*^ 
rel between the two former friends. I took great 
pains, as they were both kind to me, and I had an 
equal regard for both, to effect a reconciliation 
between them, but found it impossible. Dr. Percy 
most indignantly replied, "that he had put it once 
into Mr. Garrick*s power to have obliged him, but 
as he had chosen to neglect it, he should not give 
him a second opportunity/* 

How frail, alas! are all human friendships! I 
was witness to an entire separation between Percy 
and Goldsmith, about Rowley's Poems ; and almost 
the last time I ever saw Johnson, he said to me, 
" notwithstanding all the pains that Dr. Farmer 
and I took to serve Dr, Percy, in regard to his 
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Ancient Ballads, he has left town for Ireland, with-^ 
out taking leave of either of us.'* 

I possess, however, severp.1 letters, that throw 
a full light on all the£^ unhappy differences ; and 
with all tny partiality for Dr. Johnson, I must 
freely declare, that I think Dr» Percy had received 
very great cause to take real oflfence at Dr. John- 
son, who, by a ludicrous parody on a stanza in the 
" Hermit of Warkworth,** had rendered him con- 
temptible. It was urged, that Johnson only^ 
meant to attack the metre ; but he certamly 
turned the whole Poem into lidiciile. 

" I put my bat upon my head. 

And walked into the Strand^ 
And ifaere I met another man 

With his bat in his hand.'' 

Mr. Ganick, in the Postscript of a letter to me, 
soon afterwards asked me, " Whether I had seen 
Johnson's criticism on the Hermit? ,it is already,'* 
said he, " over half the town." 

Though Mrs. Garrick often censured Mr. 
Sterne, yet both she and Mr. Garrick had a real 
regard for him. Sterne never possessed any 
equal spirits. He was always either in the cellar 
or the garret, and once meeting him at Drury-lane 
Theatre, I said to him, " As you are so intimate 
with Garrick, I wonder that vou have never un- 
dertaken to write a Comedy." He seemed quite 
struck, and after a pause, with tears in his eyes, 
replied, ** I fear I do not possess the proper talent 
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for it, and I am utterly unacquainted with the 
business of the stage." — "The latter," I said,. 
** would readily be supplied/' I found, however, 
that he was at that time under embarrassment^ 
and that a successful Comedy would have been 
particularly serviceable to him. But afterwards 
I had the pleasure of diverting him exceedingly 
by the following anecdote. 

" A gentleman applied to his friend to lend him 
some amusing book, and he recommended Harris's 
Hermes. The gentleman, from the title, con- 
ceived it to be a novel, but turning it over and 
over, could make nothing out of it, and at last 
coldly returned it with thanks. His friend asked 
him how he had been entertained; " Not much,*' 
he replied, " he thought that all these imita- 
tions of Tristram Shandy fell far short of the 
original." 

Mr. Sterne, it may be supposed, was no great 
favourite with Dr. Johnson, and a lady once ven- 
tured to ask the grave doctor, how he liked, 
Yorick's Sermons.'*. — "Iknow nothing about them, 
Madani," was his reply. But sometime afterwards, 
forgetting himself, he severely censured them ; and 
the lady very aptly retorted ; " I understood you 
to say, Sir, that you had never read them." — " No, 
Madam, I did read them, but it was in a stage* 
coach J I should not have even deigned to have 
looked at them, had I been at large." 
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When Mr. Boswell was at Lichfield with Dr. 
Johnson, he wrote a Prologue to be spoken by 
some players, who were performing there, and 
this caused afterwards a proposal to be made that 
the Comedy of the Beaux Stratagem should be 
got up in a good style by amateurs and others. 
" Then," exclaimed Goldsmith, without hesita- 
tion, " I shall certainly offer to play Scrub." This 
of course excited no small ridicule, and to be sure, 
the part of Scrub, by a grave doctoi% would have 
been rather an awkward announcement ; however, 
Johnson and Garrick were pleased to be silent on 
this occasion, for they were fully aware of his 
friendly meaning. Every scene of the Beaux 
Stratagem, it is well know n^ is laid at Lichfield, 
and its powerful ale, as well as the character of 
Boniface, are still duly appreciated. The four 
first Acts of the Comedy are completely excellent ; 
but Farquhar died before the winding up of the 
plot in the last was properly adjusted- 

Though Garrick was always pleased to encou- 
' rage my theatrical efibrts, I never recollect writing 
for him any Prologue, but once ; and then I had 
found him exceedingly ill at the Adelphi. He 
said, " he had promised to send one to Reddish, 
whose benefit was announced for the next even- 
ing; and he should be sorry to disappoint him, 
which must be the case, unless I would immediately 
undertake the task ; it was to precede the revived 
Tragedy of Timoleon."— I told him, that " I had 
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never even read the Play, but would make any 
endeavour that might tend to his relief ;** and ac- 
cordingly I sent him the following hasty produc- 
tion, which was spoken at the time required ; and 
was printed by T. Davies, with my name, in his 
third volume of Miscellaneous Tracts. It is now 
re-published, not for its merit, but merely for the 
sake of making this apology. 

PROLOGUE 

TO THE REVIVED TRAGEDY OF TLMOLEON. 

Too long had Corinth wept her evil hoar, 
Too long had Corinth felt a tyrant's power, 
Too long had groan'd in chains — ^her fate deplor'd, 
Ere fam'd Timoleon liberty restor'd. 

He, like some rock the billows lash in vain. 
Still tow'rs aloft, and overawes the main ; • 
In vain the surges roar, the clouds impend. 
The thunder rolls, the forked fires descend ; 
He like their fam'd Colossus awful stood, 
A steady patriot for the public good. 

A Grecian Daughter too demands applause. 
Who nobly combats in a Parent's cause. 
O spare — in mercy spare-^she trembling pleads. 
And Pity struggles. tho' a tyrant bleeds : 
View well the motives all their actions move, 
Timoleon wonder claims, Eunesia love. 

Ye generous bulwarks of the British State, 
Who live again those wonders we relate. 
Who still the bright career of glory run, 
Transmit the laurels that yourselves have won. 
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With unabating zeal yonr course pursue^ 
Ye keep not Corinth, but yourselves in view. 

Nor think ye Fair, your glories more confin'di 
Who sooth the hearty or hunianize the mind ; 
The generous labour will at length recoil, 
The generous labour well repays your toil : 
Succeeding anqals trace Eunesia's fame, 
Succeeding annals bless Timoleon's reign. 
The world perceives that influence ye bring, 
From great examples future heroes spring; 
Heroes with more than mortal ardour fir^d. 
When Beauty crowns that Virtue she inspir'd. 

I have hitherto abstained from mentioning thq 
Stratford Jubilee, which took place in I769 ; and 
perhaps the s^bject is now become " flat and un- 
profitable ; " but as Mr. Garrick was pleased, in 
some letters afterwards, greatly to over-rate my 
services, I recur to my old journal for those par- 
ticulars which accidentally preceded, and prin- 
cipally caused those acknowledgments. About a 
fortnight before the time, we made a visit to 
Merevale-hall, and Mrs. Stratford kindly offered 
that, as my wife and her sister were very anxious 
to attend the Jubilee, and as I was intimate with 
Mr. Garrick, she would frank us for the week ; 
and'accordingly sent her coachman to the Pey- 
tons, who kept the only great inn there, and to 
whom she was well known, to desire them to re- 
commend some suitable apartments for us, and 
secure good stabling for her horses ; and from this 
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application we derived every possible advantage^ 
After the return of the servant, I took a ride over 
myself to reconnoitre the premises, and hear all 
> that was going on ; and soon after my arrival, I 
met an acquaintance, who openly accosted me 
with, " Surely, you cannot think that any Jubilee 
will take place here, I doubt whether any one was 
ever seriously intended ; but if it was meditated, 
you may depend upon it, that it is entirely given 
up." I assured him, that I was quite of an oppo- 
site opinion. " Nay,** says he, " if you are incre- 
dulous as to my account, only take a walk with 
me at your leisure, to what they call the amphi- 
theatre, but for the completion of which, the 
boards are not yet arrived ; and so far from it,** 
added he, " they are not even yet bargained for at 
Birmingham. There will be no Jubilee, and there 
will be a riot." According to appointment we 
went together ; and, I must confess, that a more 
desolate appearance could not be presented. 
" Take care,** said he, " that you do not cut your 
shoes from the broken lamps, which have just 
arrived. They were intended for the illumination 
of this building ; but, if ever they left Drury-lane 
in safety, you see they are here all shivered to 
pieces.** And, as we proceeded, he made simi- 
lar observations. As I found he wished ^* to flout 
and mock at our solemnity,** I took a civil leave 
of him as soon as I possibly could ; and, on re- 
turning, I privately questioned some steady per- 
sons, whom I had before met with in London, 
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arid they freely confessed their uneasiness. " We 
never were,** said they, " so uncomfortably cir- 
cumstanced in our lives ; we are sent down here 
to make some preparations for the entertain- 
ment, but we are absolutely without materials, 
and we can gain no assistance whatever from 
the inhabitants, who are all fearful of lending us 
any article whatever. We would do any thing in 
the world to serve our good Master, but he is en- 
tirely kept in the dark, as to the situation of every 
thing here, and we only wish to return to London 
again, as soon as possible, to save expenses."' 
And here, though certainly rather out of its place, 
let me take this opportunity of recording, that, - 
from the first performers down to the lowest me- 
nials, and through all privations, I never witnessed 
more attention and fidelity than were displayed on 
this memorable occasion. In the evening I was en- 
gaged to sup with some of the principal inhabitants 
of the place, and of course the Jubilee was the gene- 
ral, topick of conversation. They said, that they 
greatly feared the consequences, and only wishSl 
for an excuse to leave their houses in safety for 
a while, and they were certain that the Peytons 
had just reason to be under the greatest appre- 
hensions ; that they were good people, and would 
be ready to do any thing in their power to accom- 
modate old customers, but they could not receive 
even the twentieth part of thoSe that had applied 
to them ) and in case of a disturbance they should 
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have all their plate stolen, and their furniture de- 
stroyed, which was afterwards the case. 

One of the' company mentioned that he had 
just left a very zealous gentleman, who was lately 
returned from town, and he talked in the wildest 
maiiner possible ; he urged, that all necessary 
precaution was taken ; for he was sure, that the 
Warwickshire families, from their own proper 
enthusiasm, would freely open their houses for 
the accommodation of all strangers. I told 
him, '* that I had no doubt but the Warwick- 
shire families would hospitably receive their 
friends ; but, with all their due enthusiasm for 
the memory of Shakspeare, it was not very easy to 
be credited, that they would open their doors fbt* 
the recieption of all stragglers that might be will- 
ing to intrude upon them." 

After supper the subject was resumed, and all 
particulars were fully discussed, and a very serious 
consultation took place. It was generally agreed 
that some intimation should be forwarded to Mr. 
Garrick ; and it was hinted, that it would only be 
the part of a friend to trust him with all the truth. 
I assured them, that I did not consider myself as 
any ways authorized to take such a task upon me ; 
but, if urged by them, at their request, I would 
write to him a full account of all that had passed 
before I went to rest, and cdnfidentially state by 
wliom, and in what manner, I had been solicited. 

After my return to the inn, my written i^tate- 
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ment occupied the remainder of the night, and I 
•concluded my long letter with the following pas- 
sage, " I am fully aware. Sir, of all the danger 
that I incur, but I hope I have done the duty of a 
friend, and I throw myself on your discretion." 

After breakfast I left Stratford for Merevale. 

On the Monday following we set out in a coach 
full-freighted with cold provisions, which were to 
supply us for the time, and they were safely de^- 
posited at a clean baker's house, who was to retain 
the use of his oven, and furnish us with new bread; 
and this quiet retreat proved to be one of thq 
greatest comforts during this bustling celebration. 
We first wished, however, to drive to the great 
inn ; but arriving in the neighbouring street, we 
found that there were so many loose horses, that 
the ladies could not safely alight, till Mr. Peyton 
privately conveyed them by another route to bis 
house, and placed them in security in Mrs. Pey- 
ton's bed-chamber, till our supper could be served 
up, on the landing-place of the great stairs j and 
after midnight we quietly occupied oiu* most esti- 
mable apartments. 

The grand festival was ushered in by a serenade 
of guittars and chorusses before day-break } 

*' 'Tis Shakspeare's, Shakspeare's holiday," &c. 

and the morning performance took place at the 
church, with the Oratorio of my friend Dr. Arne's 
Judith, with all the assistance of his family and 
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connexions. Mr. Barthelemon led, and his wife, 
niece to the old Doctor, was the first female 
singer; the airs were all given in the best style, 
but the chorusses were almost as meagre as the 
appearance of the audience; and I felt much 
hurt for all that were engaged to perform in it. 
The company of any rank had not half arrived ; 
and an Oratorio was but a cold introduction to 
a tumultuous Jubilee. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Lord Beau- 
champ unexpectedly from our own neighbour- 
hood, who said he had merely taken a ride from 
curiosity, for he had never been at Stratford be- 
fore. I urged him exceedingly to stop and to 
take the lead at the assembly in the evening, and 
open the ball with Mrs. Garrick j but he replied, 
^ that he was there only as an observer, and had 
not even brought a pair of shoes with him j and, 
if it were known that he was long absent at that 
time, his Father would not be very well pleased 
that he had left the Warwickshire militia." 

Mr. and Mrs. Garrick had excellent apartments 
at the Mayor's house, but I saw little of him, 
though I held frequent conferences with his lady, 
who, indeed, was indefatigable. My wife and 
sister were all astonishment at her skill, and con- 
stant exertion- in such di£9culties as she had to 
encounter. Garrick was not in spirits; and on 
the morning before he was to speak the Ode, he 
was teazed with innumerable petty circumstances. 
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The man who was to shave him, perhaps not 
quite sober, absolutely cut him from the corner of 
his mouth to his chin; and whilst I was bustling 
with some of the performers at the amphitheatre, 
the ladies were engaged in applying constant stip- 
tics to stop the bleeding. 

Garrick was aware likewise that there were 
many on the spot, ready to take advantage of 
every unfortunate occurrence. One facetious 
gentleman openly exclaimed, *^ What is this thing 
that is • to be performed this afternoon ? 1 hear 
Garrick is to set the staves, and the parish are to 
sing after him." And it was not altogether unfor- 
tunate that the weather was stormy and tem- 
pestuous, as it formed an excuse for no procession 
to be expected to pass through the streets ; for if 
ai^y dresses had arrived, they were of such a sort 
as would by no means have bdrne either day-light 
or any near examination j and here, the ever-ready 
Mr. Foote might be a little disappointed, perhaps, 
for he had aptly enough prepared the following 
alliterative couplet : 

** To solemn sounds see sordid Scene-men stalk, 
And the great Shakspeare's vast Creation— walk !" 

The best circumstance was, that Garrick 
was well satisfied, as to the correctness of 
the composition of the Ode; for he told me 
that it had been fully examined, and ably criti- 
cised by his friend Dr. Warton, but he felt that 
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reciting an account of characters by day-light, in- 
stead of acting them in the evening, would not 
fully come up to the public expectation ; however, 
under all discouragements, the Ode went off much 
better than could have been expected ; and Gar- 
rick found himself surrounded by a most judicious 
circle of friends, as well as splendid fashionable 
admirers* 

An attempt was made to detain the audience 
awhile after the performance of the Ode, by a 
stranger from the gallery, which was Mr. King, 
who endeavoured to turn all to ridicule, by intro- 
ducing several malicious remarks that bad been 
previously circulated in some newspapers, and they 
were replied to by some of the performers in the 
Orchestra, and this produced no effect, certainly 
no good one ; but the higher company were gene- 
rally retreating from the Jubilee. 

Mr, Meynell, with all his fashionable party, had 
relays of horses from town, which waited to con- 
vey them back again without stopping at any 
house in Stratford. 

There was a masquerade in the evening, and all 
zealous friends endeavoured to keep up the spirit 
of it as long as they could ; till they were at last 
informed, that the Avon was rising so very fast, 
that no delay could be admitted. The ladies of 
our party were conveyed by planks from the 
building to the footstep of the coach j and we 
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found that the wheels had been two feet deep in 
water from the rapid inundation. 

We had the next day an invitation to halt at 
Guy*s Cliff, where a numerous circle of Warwick- 
shire friends were assembled, but we had been all* 
so thoroughly fatigued that we only wished to ar- 
rive in safety at Mrs. Stratford's hospitable man- 
sion at Merevale. 

The following Letters, according to their dates, 
were afterwards received i 

** DEAR SIR, London, October 2, 1769. 

" As I suppose you are returned to your own 
house, I shall now thank you (being somewhat 
recovered from my fatigues of body ^iid mind) for 
your very obliging letter dated from Merevale. 
Your polite and friendly description of our Ju- 
bilee was very flattering. Your behaviour, your 
partial behaviour and kind assistance to me at the 
ballj I shall ever remember with gratitude. When 
I have the pleasure of seeing you in town, I will 
thank you in person. We are preparing to Jubilee 
it upon the stage. Mr. Colman enters the lists 
with us, much to my surprise. Mrs. Garrick 
presents her compliments, and 

" I am, dear Sir, your much obliged, 

and most obedient servant, 

D. Garrick. 

" Is your friend Mr. Farmer asleep ? Such men 
ought to be wak^d pro bono publico.'^ 
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. The first part of the following letter from Mr. 
Garrick relates, I think, to the Installation, which 
was brought out at each theatre : 

" DEAR SIR, September 4, 1771. 

" Ten thousand thanks for your intelligence — 
We have all hands at work, and shall make as 
good a Puppet-shew of it, as it really is. I have a 
thought beyond the mere exhibition of procession 
and feasting ; and if I please myself in it, you shall 
know it, but mum I beseech you. I have con- 
sulted some old books, and have got all I wanted 
as yet ; should new doubts arise, " Eris mihi mag^ 
nus Apollo.^^ The settling of the Singers and 
first fiddle,- as you have done, secures you much 
credit in your stewardship ♦. You have got the 
very people 1 would wish you to have. The Con- 
cert will be respectable. I will underwrite it at 
any price. I have had a small fit of the gravel, 
but am better, and working like a horse. In 
every circumstance and situation, 

*^ I am, dear Sir, most sincerely, 

your friend, and very humble servant, 

D. Garrick." 

Before I went to the Jubilee, Mrs. Boothby, of 
Tooley Park, in Leicestershire, requested me to 
gain any information in my power as to her family 
of the Cloptons, who were connected with Shak- 

* At Leicester. 
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speare, and were buried in Stratford church ; and 
the following was the result of my inquiries : 

Anne, daughter of Hugh Clopton, Esq. a Coun- 
sellor of Middle Temple, and Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Milward, of Stan* 
tonward, Derby, Esq. was married to Thomas 
Boothby, of Norbury, Staffordshire, son and heir 
of Thomas Boothby, of Tool ey, Leicestershire. 

Mrs. Boothby was a lady of fine person and 
elegant manners, and possessed much celebrity 
during the latter end of the reign of George the 
Second, and the commencement of that of George 
the Third ; and at one time disposed of more pre- 
ferment in the county of Leicester, amongst her 
friends, as Lord Denbigh asserted, than any other 
person whatever. 

Fielding was intimately connected with the fa- 
mily of Boothby, of Tooley Park ; and it is supposed 
that more than one character in his excellent 
novel of Tom Jones- was drawn from thence. 

Some time after the Stratford Jubilee, Mr. Gar- 
rick, who must probably have known Mr. Boothby 
as one of the most fashionable men of the time, 
sent some queries to me, having eight or ten 
thousand pounds to put out on mortgage on the 
great Leicestershire estate, and I readily fur- 
nished him with all particulars. As nothing more 
was said on the subject, I supposed that all was 
settled to his satisfaction ; but, in a letter after- 
wards, I was struck with the following passage : 
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*' I have now no money for any thing, of which, 
I doubt not, by this time, you must be well con- 
vinced ;*' and on making enquiry in town, I learnt, 
that afler all had been settled to mutual satis- 
faction, he had been suddenly persuaded to cancel 
the whole, and in hopes of much greater interest, 
to place his money on a West India security, and 
that in the course of a few months the Island 
was taken by the French. 

The subject was never recurred to by either of 
us ; but I think that this great vexation, added to 
his continued complaint of the stone, materially 
hastened the death of that celebrated man, whose 
loss the publick so generally deplored. 

It was constantly asserted, that Mr. Garrick 
had amassed great wealth, but this I rather 
doubted, though I was convinced that he and 
his lady were generally the best managers I ever 
knew. He had built a handsome house at Hamp- 
ton, and a temple near it, dedicated to Shakspeare; 
the gardens were well kept, and his table, when 
there was company, most liberally supplied. Ther^ 
was likewise an elegant coach and four. In Lon- 
don, he inhabited the centre house of the AdeL- 
phi; and he chiefly brought up at his own ex- 
pence, all his brother George Garrick's numerous 
family. The eldeat son I introduced as Pensioner, 
at St. John's College, Cambridge ; and he after- 
wards obtained the valuable living of Hendon, ia 
Middlesex. The next son, Captain David Gajr- 
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rick, was the exact resemblance of his uncle, and 
he died in early life, of an asthma. Of the daugh- 
ters, I was only acquainted with the elegant Mrs. 
Payne, whom my wife and I met at Ghent, and 
she immediately announced her husband, who was 
nearly related to the eminent London bankers. 
They very obligingly accompanied us to Bruges, 
on our return, in 1786, to England. 

The strongest likenesses of Garrick are best 
preserved by Sir George Beaumont, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him ; the two drawings of 
Garrick, in Richard, and Abel Drugger, are 
superior, in point of resemblance, to either of the 
celebrated pictures, from which they are chiefly 
taken ; the prints from them are just published by 
Mr. Colnaghi ; and I have no doubt, will greatly 
tend both to his credit and his advantage. 

I would readily have supplied the Rev. Mr. 
Rackett, Rector of Spettisbury, Dorsetshire, with 
any letters or documents of which I am in pos- 
session, as he is one of Mrs. Garrick's two execu^ 
tors, to all the correspondence that passed betweea 
her late husband and his friends ; but I am lately 
informed by him, that his publication, so long ex*- 
pected, is at least deferred ; and I am apprehen- 
sive, that instead of an interesting work, given 
under the eye of a judicious selector, the valuable 
materials will now more probably be consigned, 
through family disputes, to the deep chest of the 
Court of Chancery. 
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I think my acquaintance with Dr. Goldsmith 
niust have commenced at Mr. Yates* house. My 
introduction to Mr. Murphy certainly topk place 
there. The doctor afterwards favoured me with a 
Prologue for my tragedy of Zobeide, probably 
in consequence of some application made by the 
Yates' family, and he sent it to me with the fol- 
lowing note : 

" Mr. Goldsmith presents his best respects 
to Mr. Cradock, has sent him the Prologue, such 
as it is. He cannot take time to make it better. 
He begs he will give Mr. Yates the proper instruc- 
tions ; jmd so, even so, he commits him to fortime, 
and, the public.*' 

" For the Rt. Hon. Lord Clare,. 
(Mr. Cradock,) Gosfield, Essex." 

This Prologue was evidently intended to be 
jspoken by Mr. Yates, but it was forwarded to Mr. 
Quick ; a comic Prologue, by the husband, in the 
-character of a Sailor, would have ill-suited with 
the lofty dignity of the first tragic Actress ; in- 
deed their names rarely appeared in the same 
play-bill, they were not calculated for the same 
meridian. • 

The following note seems to refer to one of his 
rearlier productions; but I retain neither letter 
nor written document of any kind from him with 
a date : 

" Mr. Goldsmith's best respects to Mr. CrA- 
dock, when he asked him to day, he quite forgot 
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an engagement of above a week's standing, which 
has been made purposely for him ; he feels him- 
self quite uneasy at not being permitted to have 
his instructions upon those parts where he must 
necessarily be defective. He will have a rehear- 
sal on Monday; when, if Mr, Cradock would 
come, and afterwards take a bit of mutton chop, 
it would add to his other obligations. 

" Sunday morning. 
"To J. Cradock, Esq. at; the Hotel in Pall Mall." 

The first letter I ever received from Dr. Gold- 
smith, was sent to me in Leicestershire, where I 
had previously altered his Comedy of " She 
stoops to Conquer." 

" MY DEAR SIR, 

" The Play has met with a success much beyond 
your expectations or mine. I thank you sincerely 
for your Epilogue, which, however could not be 
used, but with your permission, shall be printed*. 
The story in short is this ; Murphy sent me ra- 
ther the outline of an Epilogue than a^ Epilogue, 
which was to be sung by Mrs. Catley, and which 
she approved. Mrs. Bulkley hearing this, insisted 
on throwing up her part, unless according to the 

* Tiie Epilogue, as Dr. Goldsmith terms it, was a mere Jeu 
d*esprit, returned to him, with the copy of his Comedy, as a ludi- 
crous address to the town by Tony Lumpkin, but'not intended to 
be spoken ; parts alluded to in it, had been even struck out by 
myself, as too free, in the Doctor's original manuscript. 

VOL. I. Q 
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custom of the theatre, she were permitted to 
speak the Epilogue. In this embarrassment I 
thought of making a quarrelling Epilogue be- 
tween Catley and her, debating who should speak 
the Epilogue, but then Mrs. Catley refused, after 
I had taken the trouble of drawing it out. I was 
then at a loss indeed ; an Epilogue was to be made^ 
and for none but Mrs. Bulkley. I made one, and 
Col man thought it too bad to be spoken ; I was 
obliged therefore to try a fourth time, and I made 
a very mawkish thing, as you 11 shortly see. Such 
is the history of my Stage adventures, and which 
I have at last done with. I cannot help saying^ 
that I am very sick of the stage ; and though I 
believe I shall get three tolerable benefits, yet I 
shall upon the whole be a loser, even in a pecu- 
niary light ; my ease and comfort I certainly lost 
while it was in agitation. 

** I am, my dear Cradock, . 

your obliged, and obedient servant, 

. Oliver Goldsmith. 

•* P.S. Present my most humble respects to Mrs*. 
Cradock." 

ADDRESS, 
IN THE CHARACTER OF TONY LUMPKIN. 

We)Iy the Play ended^ and my comrades gene, , 
Phu^iwhat be^oTti^s of mother's n'only son ; 
A bopefal blade ! in town I '11 fix my statioo/ 
And cut a dashing fijgure through thcNnation ; 
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Turn Author, Actor, Statesman, Wit, or Beau, 
And stalk the Hero of the " Puppet Show." * 
Could I but gain some present firm support, 
I 'd quickly barter Country Ale for Port. 
No '* Piety in Pattens," I renounce her; 
Off in a crack, and carry big Bet Bouncer; 

Bill Bullet now can drive a roaring trade. 
And picks up Countesses in Masquerade, 
Walks round the new Great-room + with Dukes and 

Peers; 
And swears he '11 never balk his country jeers ; 
^ ay, more, they much admires his lounging gait. 
And talks to him as to the Lords of State. — 

And there's my Comrade too that lived o'th' hill, 
Odzooks! he quite forgets his father's mill; 
Says he was born to figure high in life, 
And gets in keeping by a Nabob's wife. 

Why should not I then in the world appear? 
I soon shall have a thousand pounds a year; 
What signifies below what mien inherit? 
In Loudon, there they 've some regard for merit. 

Mother still talks '' of laming," " modes refin'd;" 
They 're all for making mince-meat of my mind. 
I'll no such stuff; for after all their strife, 
'Tis best, what haps, in lottery and in life. 

I 'm oflf — the horses scamper through the streets, 
Aiad big Bet Bouncer bobs to all she meets ; 
To every Race ; to Pastimes every night. 
Not to the Plays, (they say) it been't polite ; 
To Sadler's Wells, perhaps, or Operas go; 
And once perchance to th' Roratorio. 

* Alluding to Foote's. t Pantheon. 

Q 2 
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Then Bet herself, shall sit at top o'th' table; 
She manages the bouse^ and I the stable ; 
The rest o' th' time we 'il scamper up and down, 
And set the fashions too, to half the town ; 
Frequent all auctions, money ne'er regard; 
Buy pictures like the Great, ten pounds a yard ; 
Odzooks ! we '11 make these London gentry say. 
We know what 's high genteel as well as they. 

Though I was inattentive to my own produc- 
tions of every sort, 1 hope I was always careful as 
to those of others. Dr. Goldsmith presented to 
me his Threnodia Augustalis, written on the 
Princess Dowager's death ; I gave it up to Mr. 
Nichols, and have since seen the following ex^ 
tract from Mr. Chalmer*s Life of Goldsmith in the 
collection of English Poets, published in 1810 : 

" The present edition of his poems is copied 
from the octavo principally, with the addition of 
the Threnodia Augustalis, a piece which has 
hitherto escaped the researches of his editors. It 
is now printed from a copy given by the author to 
his friend Joseph Cradock, esq. of Gumley, author 
of Zobeide, and obligingly lent to me by Mr. 
Nichols. If it adds little to his fame, it exhibits a 
curious instance of the facility with which he gra- 
tified his employers on a very short notice.^* 

Dr. Percy very kindly introduced" me to dine at 
the Literary Club, at the bottom of St. Jameses- 
street, where we met Dr. Goldsmith. The table 
that day was crowded, and I sat next Mr. Burke } 
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but as Mr. Richard Burke talked much, and the 
great orator 5aid very little, I was not aware at^ 
first who was my neighbour. One of the party 
near us remarked, that there was an offensive 
smell in the room, and thought it must proceed 
from some dog that was under the table j but Mr. 
Btirke, with a smile, turned to me, and said, '* 1 
rather fear it is from the beef-steak pie, that is 
opposite to us, the crust of which is made with 
some very bad butter, that comes from my coun- 
try." Just at that moment Dr. Johnson sent his 
plate for some of it, and Burke helped him to very 
little, which he soon dispatched, and returned his 
plate for more ; Burke without thought, ex- 
claimed, " I am glad that you are able so well to 
relish this beef-steak pie.'* Johnson, not at all 
pleased that what he eat should ever be noticed, 
immediately retorted, " There is a time of life, 
Sir, when a man requires the repairs of a table.'* 

Before dinner was finished, Mr. Garrick came 
in, full-dressed, made many apologies for being so 
much later than he intended, but he had been 
unexpectedly detained at the House of Lords ; and 
Lord Camden had absolutely insisted upon setting 
him down at the door of the hotel in his own car- 
riage. Johnson said ndthing, but he looked a 
volume. 

During the afternoon some literary dispute 
arose; but Johnson sat silent, till the Dean of 
Perry, very respectfully said, " We all \yish, Sir, 
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for your opinion on the subject." Johnson, in- 
dined his head, and never shone more in his life, 
than at that period ; he replied, without any pomp ; 
he was perfectly clear and explicit ; full of the 
subject, and left nothing undetermined. There 
was a pause ; and he was then hailed with asto- 
nishment by all the company. The evening in 
general passed off very pleasantly. Some talked 
perhaps for amusement, and others for victory. 
We sat very late; and the conversation that at last 
ensued, was the direct cause of my friend Gold- 
smith's poem, called ** Retaliation." 

Dr. Goldsmith and I pever quarrelled ; for he 
was convinced that I had a real, regard for him; 
but a kind of civil sparring continually took place 
between us. " You are so attached," says he, 
^f to Hurd, Gray, and Mason, that you think no- 
thing good can proceed, but out of that formal 
school ; — now, PU mend Gray's Elegy, by leaving 
out an idle word in every line !" — *' Andj for me. 
Doctor, completely spoil it." 

*^The curfew tolls the knell of day, 
The lowing herd winds o'er the Lea; 

The plowman homeward plods his way, 
And— " 

^* Enough, enough, I have no ear for more." 

" Cradock (after a pause), I am determined to 
come down into the country, and make some stay 
with you, and I will build you an ice-house.'*— 
** Indeed, my dear Doctor," I replied, "you will 
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not.; you have got the strangest notion in the 
world of raaking amends to your friends, where- 
ever you go ; I hope, if you favour me with a 
visit, that you will consider that your own com- 
pany is the best recompence/' ** Well," says 
Goldsmith, *' tliat is civilly enough expressed; but 
I should like to build you an ice-house ; I have 
built two already ; they are perfect, and this should 
be a pattern to all your county." 

** I dined yesterday," says he, laying down his 
papers, *^ in company with three of your friends, 
and I talked at every thing." — " And they would 
ifepare you in nothing.** — " I cared not for that, I 
persisted; but I declare solemnly to you, that 
though I angled the whole evening I never once 
obtained a bite." 

" You are all of you," continued he, ^^ abso- 
lutely afraid of Johnson, — now I attack him boldly, 
and without the least reserve." — '* You do. Doctor, 
and sometimes catch a Tartar " " If it were not 
for me, he would be insufferable ; if you remem- 
ber, the last time we ever supped together, he sat 
sulky and growling, but I resolved to fetch him 
Out ;" — ^' you did, and atrlast he told you that he 
would have no more of your fooleries *." 

* Though Johnson was sometimes very rough with Gold- 
fioiith, yet he always made him only his own property ; for when 
a bookseller ventured to say something rather slightingly of the 
Doctor, Johnson instantly retorted, " Sir, Goldsmith never 
touches any subject, but he adorns it." Once when I found the 
Boctor very low at his chambers, 1 related this circumstance to 
him, and it instantly proved a cordial. 
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It was always thought fair by some persons to 
make what stories they pleased of Dr. Goldsmith, 
and the following was freely circulated in ridicule 
of him, " That he attended the Fantoccini in Pen- 
ton-street, and that from envy he wished to excel 
the dexterity of one of the puppets.** I was of the 
party, and remember no more, than that the Doc- 
tor,, the Rev. Mr. Ludlam of St. John's College, 
and some others, went together to see the puppet- 
shiBw ; that we were all greatly entertained, and 
many idle remarks might possibly be made by all 
of us during the evening. Mr. Ludlam afterwards 
laughingly declared, that he believed he must shut 
up all his experiments at Cambridge ^nd Leicester . 
in future, and take lectures only during the winter, 
from Fantocciuis, and the expert mechanists of 
both the Royal Theatres." 

The greatest real fault of Dr. Goldsmith was, 
that if he had thirty pounds in his pocket, he would 
go into certain companies in the country, and in 
hopes of doubling the sum, would generally return 
to town without any part of it. 

One of the worst affrays that Dr. Goldsmith was 
ever engaged in, was with Evans the Bookseller, 
of Paternoster-row. Evans was the Editor of the 
Universal Magazine, and had suffered a most of-* 
fensive article to be inserted therein, which turned 
to ridicule, not only the Doctor, but some ladies 
of the highest respectability. The Doctor unfor- 
tunately went to dine with the family, in West- 
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minster, just after they had read this insulting 
article, and they were all most highly indignant at 
it. The Doctor agonized all dinner-time ; but 
as soon as possible afterwards, he stole away, set off 
in great haste for Paternoster-row, and caned 
Evans in his own shop. This was every way a ter- 
rible affair ; and I privately consulted with Dr. 
Johnson concerning it. He said, " that this at 
any time would have been highly prejudicial to 
Goldsmith, but particularly now ;" and he advised 
me, as I was intimate with both, that I should call 
upon Evans, and endeavour to get the matter 
adjusted. I followed his advice ; and Evans really 
behaved very kindly to me on the occasion. I 
truly urged, "that this publication had cut off 
Dr. Goldsmith from the society of one of the most 
friendly houses that he had ever frequented, and 
that he could not have tortured him in a more 
tender point." Evans calmly attended to me ; 
and after much negociation, and the interference 
of several discreet friends, this vexatious affair was 
at last finally got rid of. The name of Johnson 
on such an affray, will perhaps remind the reader 
that he himself once knocked down a very worthy 
bookseller in his own shop, at Gray's Inn (as re- 
lated by Boswell). The story was currently 
reported ; and caused the following extempore, 
which has never extended before beyond a private 
circulation: 
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*' When Johnson^ with tremendousi $tep, and slow, 

Fully determined, deigns to fell the foe, 

£*en the earth trembles, thunders roll around. 

And mighty Osborne's self lies level'd with the ground/" 

*^ Lie still, Sir,*' said Johnson, " that you may 
not give me a second trouble 1" — Mr. Nichols once 
asked Dr. Johnson, *Mf the story was true/'— 
" No, Sir, it was not in his shop, it was in my own 
house.'* 

1 had not seen or heard from Dr. Goldsmith for 
a very constderable time, till I came to town with 
my wife, who was to place herself under the care 
of Mr. Parkinson, dentist, in Fleet-street, for 
rather a dangerous operation ; and we took lodg- 
ings in Norfolk-street, that we might be in his 
neighbourhood. Goldsmith I found much al- 
tered, and at times very low; and I devoted 
almost all my mornings to his immediate service., 

He wished me to look over and revise ^ome of his 

. ... ■ • .- 

Works ; but with a select friend or two I was 
most pressing that he should publish, by subscrip- 
tion, his two celebrated poems of " The Traveller," 
and " The Deserted Village," with potes ; for he 
W^s well aware that I was no stranger to Johnson's 
having made some little addition to \\\e one, ;^nd 
possibly had suggested some corrections at- Jeast 
for the other ; but the real meaning was, to give. 
5ome great persons an opportunity of delicfitely 
conveying pecuniary relief, of which the Doctor 
at that time was particularly in need. Goldsmith 
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readily gave up to me his private copies, and said, 
** Pray do what you please with them." But, 
whilst he sat near me, he rather submitted to, than 
encouraged my zealous proceedings. 

I one morning called upon him, however, and 
found him infinitely better than I expected, and 
in a kind of exulting style he exclaimed, " Here 
are some of the best of my prose writings j I have 
been hard at work ever since midnight, and I 
desire you to examine them." — " These," said I, 
" are excellent indeed." — " They are," replied he,' 
*^ intended as an Introduction to a body of Arts 
and Sciences," — ** If so, Dr. Goldsmith, let me 
most seriously entreat, that as your name is to be 
prefixed, more care may be taken by those who 
ire to compile the work, than has formerly been 
the case, when Knaresborough was printed for 
Naseby, and Yorkshire for Northamptonshire: 
and you know what was the consequence with 
Mr. Cadell." 

We entered on various topics, and I left him 
that morning seemingly ipuch relieved. 

The day before I was to set out from town 
for Leicestei*shire, I insisted upon his dining 
with us. He replied, *• I will; but on one 
condition ; that you will not ask me to eat any 
thing." '- — *f Nay," said I, " this answer, Goldi 
smith, is absolutely unkind; for I had hoped, as 
we are entirely served from the Crown and An- 
chor, that you would have named something that 
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you might have relished/' — " Well,'* says he, 
" if you will but explain it to Mrs. Cradock, I 
will certainly wait upon you.'* 

The Doctor found, as usual, at my apartments 
newspapers and pamphlets, and with a pen and 
ink he amused himself as well as he could. I had 
ordered from the tavern some fish, a roasted joint 
of Iamb, and a tart ; and the Doctor either sat 
down or walked about just as he liked. After 
dinner he took some wine with biscuits ; . biit I 
was soon obliged to leave him for a while, as I had 
matters to settle for our next day's journey. On 
my return coffee was ready, and the Doctor ap - 
peared more cheerful (for Mrs. Cradock was 
always rather a favourite with him) and in the 
course of the evening he endeavoured to talk and 
remark, as usual, but all was force. He stayed 
till midnight, and I insisted on seeing him safe 
home ; and we most cordially shook hands at the 
Temple-gate. 

Dr. Goldsmith did not live long after our re- 
turn into Leicestershire ; and I have often since 
regretted, that I did not remain longer in town 
at every inconvenience. Yet, alas! what could 
I have done? With one or two select friends 
I might have stood by his ^bed^side, deeply la- 
menting his most unfortunate fate, till he, in a 
last iagony, would have exclaimed 

■ " Dear friends, adieu ! 



For see the bounds are full in view. 



*• 
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I had the pleasure of introducing a Relative of 
mine, as Gentleman Commoner of University Col- 
lege at Oxford, when the learned Mr. Scott, now 
Lord Stbwell, was the highly respected tutor of it, 
and by him I was made known to Dr. Johnson. 
They were to have honoured me by a visit at my 
house in Leicestershire ; but Dr. Johnson w:as sud- 
denly taken ilK and remained in London. 

Dr. Percy took me with him to Johnson's apart- 
ments in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, and we found 
him rolling upon the flooi;, surrounded with books, 
which had just been brought in to him ; and he 
shewed us a Runic Bible, which he considered as 
particularly curious. Dr. Percy, in the course of 
conversation, mentioned some friend of theirs who 
had taken a short journey into the country on 
horseback ; but by setting out too late had got 
wet through, and had lost his labour. ** Sir,*' ex- 
claimed Johnson, *^ mankind miscalculate in al- 
most all the concerns of life. This man set out 
too late, got wet through, and lost his labour ; but 
then, I suppose, he hired the horse the cheaper." 

I first dined in company with Dr. Johnson at 
Mr. Davies's house in Russell-street, Covent- 
garden, as mentioned by Mr. Boswell, and the. 
Doctor was that day all forbearance and civility. 
After dinner he looked about to see who left his 
company for the theatre, and at six o'clock there 
remained, with Mr. and Mrs. Davies, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Boswell, and Dr. Harwoody a Dissenter, who 
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wrote " The Harmony of the Gospels." In the 
course of the evening Johnson gave me some en^ 
coufagem6nt to talk, and the subject of corivei'sa- 
tion was the tragedy of CEdipus, of whicTi Mr* 
Davies knew I then meditated a revival. I ven- 
tured to assert that Sophocles made that tragedy 
for the stage at the public cost, and that it was 
the most celebrated piece of all antiquity. Dr^ 
Johnson said, that CEdipus was a poor miserable 
man, subjected to the greatest distress, without 
being at all culpable. This I in part admitted; 
but urged that Aristotle, as well as most of the 
Greek poets, were very partial to that character; 
Dr. Johnson getting rather loud, I drew in, and 
said, " It would appear presumptuous in me, per- 
haps; more strongly to oppose his opinion.*'-— 
^* Nay, Sir,'* replied Johnson, " I would not have 
disputed with you at all^ if I had not wished to 
hear your arguments." 

As I wias only occasionally in town, I had not 
often the opportunity of being in the company of 
Dr. Johnson, and then chiefly with Dr. Percy; but we 
held some correspondence in regard to Books, aiiid 
I supplied him mth several papers and documents, 
when he was writing his Lives of the Poets. But 
Dr. Percy was the leading star ; for at his apart- 
ments I often read in a morning, and in hi3 .ab- 
sence took extracts with his Secretary. Dr. Percy 
was a nlost pleasing companion, and to rne a steady 
friend ; there was a violence in his temper which 
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could not always be controlled ; but he had a 
wife - 

*' Without one jarring atom form'd, 
And gentleness and joy made up her being." 

The Doctor for a time made me a^ kind of tutor 
to a young Relative of his, who was going into 
Orders, and was so well satisfied with my attention 
to him, that he very politely sent to me the follow- 
ing acknowledgment : 

Northumberland House, 
** DEAR SIR, Sunday Evening. 

" Mr. Bromwich read the service pretty well 
at Oxendon Chapel ; but his fear made him go on 
too fast, and of course made him low; it also 
occasioned him to end his sentence sometimes with 
a disagreeable cadence, not unlike a tone ; all 
which, I am persuaded, when he comes to shake 
off his fears, he will lose, especially with the aid 
of your excellent instructions, which, if they could 
be repeated two mornings, would be indeed de- 
sirable. 

" I hope you will be tempted to come, and hear 
your Pupil how he officiates in my church at 
Easton Mauduit, for which place he sets out oh 
Wednesday next. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, and very faithful, 

T. Percy." 
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In the country I had often the pleasure of 
receiving Dr. and Mrs. Percy on their ex- 
cursions from Northamptonshire to Thurmaston, 
near Leicester, where some of Mrs. Percy's 
Relatives resided; and the Doctor frequently 
rallied Mrs. Cradoqk, on Dr. Johnson's intention 
of speedily paying a visit to Gumley; but she 
generally made him the same answer — that she 
only wished to be certain of his near approach, as 
that would be a snfiBcient signal for her to retreat 
to Merevale. Mrs. Percy, however, seriously 
assured her, that Dr. Johnson was by no means 
so formidable as he had been represented ; for that 
he had once staid at Easton Mauduit with them near 
a month, and that he was perfectly quiet and con- 
tented; and as a strong instance of his occasional 
politeness to her, she mentioned, that when Dr. 
Percy once gave him notice that he had aiTanged 
some books for his perusal after breakfast. Dr. 
Johnson most courteously replied, " No, Sir,- I 
shall fir^t attend upon Mrs. Percy to feed the 
ducks." 

When the tragedy of Irene made its appearance 
at Drury-lane, I was not in the habit of frequent- 
ing theatres ; but I have heard the particulars of 
Dr. Johnson's conduct on that occasion from 
several of his contemporaries. By favour of Mr. 
Garrick, he was in possession of the strength of 
the stage, but he was determined to make but 
little use of any part of it. The Play abounds 
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-wkh the finest lines imaginable j but fine lines, 
as Mr. Gray well remarked in a letter to Mr. 
Masoft, " are not sufficient to make a complete 
liragedy.** Dn Johnson insisted upon Mr. Garv 
rick's playing the part of Demetrius, merely 6a 
account of speaking some favourite passages in 
the first Act; and he persisted in urging that 
Irene should be strangled on the stage, though a 
similar circumstance had been strongly reprobated 
in the play of Tamerlane. The dialogue always 
shines, but the plot stands still ; and Mr. Garrick, 
from every friendly motive, entreated Dr. Johnson 
to give him some opportunity, at least in the last 
Actj to render the Play finally successful. For 
this purpose, he proposed that he should act 
Mahomet, instead of Demetrius, and that Dr. 
Johnson should write for him a mad scene, which 
might very well be introduced, and he would 
exert himself to the best of his abilities ; but this 

r 

proposal was only met by the rudest reply posr 
Sible. ' 

In justice, however, to all parties, it ought now 
to be fairly stated, that Dr. Johnson, at a late 
period of his life, openly declared, " that he had 
been greatly to blame ; for, though at that time 
he was in deep distress, and had possessed innur 
merable friends, yet, from strong prejudices, he 
obstinately had availed himself of the services o£ 
none of them." 

I was in London once when Dr. Percy returned 

VOL. I. R 
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from Northumberland, and found that he was er- 
pected to preach a Charity Sermon almost imme- 
diately ; this had escaped his memory, and he 
said, that "though much fatigued, he had heen 
obliged to sit up very late to fiirnish out some- 
thing from former discourses"; but suddenly re- 
collecting that Johnson's fourth Idler was exactly 
to his purpose, he had freely engrafted the great- 
est part of it." He preached, and his discourse 
was much admired ; but being requested to print it 
he most strenuously opposed the honour intended 
him, till he was assured by the Governors, that it was 
absolutely necessary, as the annual contributions 
greatly depended on the account that was given in 
the Appendix. In this dilemma, he earnestly re- 
quested that I would call upon Dr. Johnson, and 
state particulars. I assented ; and endeavoiu"ed 
to introduce the subject with all due solemnity ; 
but Johnson was highly diverted with my recital, 
and, laughing, said, " Pray, Sir, give my kind re- 
spects to Dr. Percy, and tell him, I desire he will 
do whatever he pleases in regard to my Idler ; it 
is entirely at his service." 

But these days of friendly communication were, 
from various causes, speedily to pass away, and 
worse than indifference to succeed j for one morn- 
ing Dr. Percy said to me, " I have not seen John- 
son for a long time. I believe I must just call 
upon him, and greatly wish that you would 
accompany me. I intend," says he, " to teaze 
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iiim a little about Gibbon^s pamphlet.*': — */ I hope 
not. Dr. Percy," was my reply. " Indeed I shall, 
for I have a pleasure in combating his narrow 
prejudices." We Went together; and Dr. Percy 
opened with some anecdotes from Northumber- 
land-house i mentioned some rare books that were 
in the library ; and then thre^ out, that the town 
rang with applause of Gibbon's Reply to Davis; 
that the latter ** hiad written before he had read,!' 
and that the two " Confederate Doctors,'* as Mr. 
Gibbon termed thems ** had fallen into some 
strange errors." 

Johnson said, " be knew nothing of Davis's 
pamphlet, nor would he give him any-answer as to 
Gibbon ; but, if the * Confederate Doctors,* as 
they were termed, had really niade such mistakes, 
its he alluded to, they were Blockheads." 
^ Dr; Percy talked on in the most careless style 
possible, but in a very lofty tone; and Johnson 
appeared to be excessively angry. I only wished 
to get released ; for, if Dr; Percy had proceeded 
to inform him, that he had lately introduced Mf • 
Hume to dine at the King's Chaplain's table^ there 
must have been an " Explosion." 
> When Dr. Johnson was busily engaged iit 
writinghis Lives of the Podts, I mentioned to him 
^ne dayj that Lord Harborough, in his library in 
Leicestershire, had a folio Volume of manuscripts, 
magnificently' bound, which contained poems by 
James the First, Sackville, and many eminent 

tt 2 
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person?. He said, he ' greatly wished tci get k 
j&ight of. it ; ati'd I accordingly borrowed it for his 
perusal. ... 

Some time afterwards he wrote the following not^ 
to me to say, " that he had never received it :" 

*' Jan. 20, ir83* 

** Mr. Johnson is very glad of any intelligence, 
and much obliged by Mr. Cradock's favour and 
attention. The book which he has now sent, shdll 
be taken care of ; but of a. former book mentioned 
in the note, Mr. Johnson: has: no remembr^mce, 
and can hardly think he ever received it, tbougb 
bad health may possibly have made him negligept.** 

'VTo Mr. Cradock," 

This of course made me very^neagy ; and Iparti- 
rcularly questioned Mr. Steevens on the. subject 
" That then," replied he, hastily, *Hs the book^whicib 
now lies under his ink-stand ; it is neatly. packed 
up, and sealed; and I never was able to make 
out what it was; well," says he, " if after all the 
<;aution I have given you about lending books to 
Johnson, you would persist, you must not be 
«urpri3ed, if the valuable book is finally lost." 

During the latest years of Dr. Johnson's life, I 
was most connected with him ; and when I was to 
take leave of him to visit the Continent, he 
seemed quite affected, and said, ^^ I wish I could 
accompany you, for I dread the effects of this 
climate during the ensuing winter." I received 
the melancholy account of his death, at Marseilles, 
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and was greatly shocked ; for Johnson had been 
uxiiformly civil to me, and I had derived from 
him numerous advantages ; but when the circum- 
stance of the book, recurred to me, I became quite 
agitated ; and in haste wrote to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Mr. Cadell^ and recounted all particu*^ 
lars. They kindly answered my letter immedi- 
ately, and informed me, that they had found the 
book unopened, oil the identical spot that had 
been pointed out, and it was in consequence safely 
restored to the Reverend Earl, at Stapleford, with 
all due acknowledgments. 
. During the time I was most frequently in 
town, I collected various anecdotes of Garrick, 
Jbhnson, and others ; but as I made no secret of 
them, one half at least have akeady appeared in 
print ; and it is too late for me ftow to select many 
more of any kind, from my Reminiscences. The 
intelligent reader will perceive that the plan of 
the Whole, if it had a plan, has been altered since 
the commencement; but the truth is, the Author 
has been greatly alarmed from fear of total loss of 
sight— the press has been stopped, — and the woark 
has since only been occasionally resumed, at sud- 
den and interrupted intervals. 
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SERIOUS DIALOGUE BETWEEN DR. JOHNSON AND A 
FRIEND, 
t 

■ As many accounts have been circulated, that 
are injurious to the memory of Dr. Johnson, oa 
the subject of Religion, particularly at the latter' 
part of his life, I have endeavoured, in a fancied' 
dialogue between him and a friend, to give as' 
faithful a picture as possible, from himself, as well 
as from a free examination of all his works. He 
was a good man J but, to use his own phrase. A- 
"morbid melancholy" had been impressed on 
him, even from his infancy at Lichfield. 

Johnson. Pray, Sir, sit down — I have been, and 
am too ill to receive mei'e visitors ; but the atten- '< 
tion of a friend is always consolatory. 

Friend. I should have waited upon you yester- 
day j and, indeed, had made inquiries at your 
door for that purpose, but found that Dr. Brock- 
lesby was with you ; and then I am always grati- 
iied, as I think his society may afibrd a double ad- 
vantage. 

Johnson. Sir, Brocklesby is a skilful Physician, 
and a very generous man, but his conversation is 
not always conciliating; he possesses some opi- 
nions that may not tend to his own, any more than 
to the happiness of others. It is the heaviest stone 
that you can throw at a melancholy man, only to 
insinuate a doubt upon the truth of his Religion. 
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• Friend. But when the Patient can so readily 
apply a reQiedy unto himself 

Johnson. Sir, the Patient may not be always 
inclined to controversy; he ipay wish to enjoy 
truth, withqut the labour of contest. 

Friend. But there can be no contest with Dr. 
Brocklesby ; for when he has only attetnpted to- 
dispute, I have known you instantly to oVferthrow 
him with the most absolute authority. 

Johnsdn. Sir,- you must give up nothing to infi- 
delity. The Infidel is always endeavouring to sup- 
ply by authority the deficiency of his own krgu- 
ments ; and, to make his cause less invidious, by 
shewing nuihbers to be on his side.^ 

Friend. It must be the fate of most men to re^ 
ject or embrace tenets, merely on the authority of 
those whom they may think wiser than them- 
selves-^-— >^ 

Johnson. And therefore the addition of every 
name to infidelity, in some degree invalidates that 
argument, upon which the religion of multitudes 
must, from necessity, depend. " The hand that 
cannot build a hovel, may destroy a temple." 

Friend. At present, the Wisest;of us can only 
see " through a glass darkly ;"-^many things are 
hidden from learning, as well as from ignorance — 
. Johnson. They are; and I do not wish to add 
the shaine of imposing words for ideas, either up^ 
on myself or others. 

Friend. I think it was Bacon, who observedj 
that f*to be willing to remain ignorant of what 
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our Great Creator has thought proper to coucfcal 
from us, is in reality the first and best part of hu- 
man knowledge." 

Johnson. Your quotation is apt. The learned 
Boerhaave likewise professed to worship God, as he, 
ia in himself, without attempting to inquire into hia 
nature. He desired only to think of God, wh^ 
God has revealed of himself. There he stopped, 
lest by indulging his own ideas he should form a 
Deity from his own imagination, and commit sin 
by falling down before him. 

Friend. I have repeatedly read your Life of 
Boerhaave, as I know you wrote, it with peculiar 
satisfaction ; and you there added, " may those 
who study his writings imitate his life ; and those 
who endeavour after his knowledge, aspire like- 
wise to his piety ! " 

Johnson. I retain the same veneration for his 
memory now. 1 am convinced his chief view was 
the benefit of mankind, and the chief motive of 
his actions was the will of God, whom he never 
mentions but with due reverence. 

Friend. Neither Newton nor Locke ever intro^ 
duced that sacred name into any light discourse. 

Johnson. Never, Sir, but ; 

" Fools rush in where angels fear to tread."' 

Friend. The patience and resignation of Boer- 
haave in the severest trials have particularly been 
dwelt upon ; his composure of mind would have 
been for ever the boast of the Stoic school. 
J^h nson. Sir, his was the true Patientia Chris-. 



tta»a ; it wasitkat, 4haft Lipsius so mudh anished tb 
possess in his last moments; but we cannot all 
aspire to the patience and firmness of Boerhaave* 
Iii prc^oTtiop to our: belief beihg rational^ it will 
be lasting ;i but there are hours when gloomy re- 
jections will extrude, and I must freely confess to 
yoti^ that the thought of death at times grievously 
oppresses me. 

Friend. But as a passport to eternal life— ^ 
Johnson. ** Aye, but to die, and go we Icnow 

not where ! 
To lie in cold: obstruction and to rot j 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bailie in fiery floods; or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence round about : 
■•■ The pendent world ; ; . 
- The weariest and most loathed worldly life. 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can la^ on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death ! " 
' Eriemd^ I have heard you before repeat those 
lines with energy, and have felt their force; but 
let me endeavour in some measure to counteract 
their, eflfects, though 43y a quotation of far inferior- 
excellence, from Garth. 

"To die, is landing on some silent shore. 
Where billows never beat, nor tempests roar. 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, 'tis o'er." 
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Of course I can only mean to refer to tlie pain 
Uiat we may experience in passing from this world 
to a better. 

Johnson. Pain, Sir, I would endure, were it only 
to protract existence. Who, can enumerate all 
his secret sins, or who can dare to assure himself, 
that God will pardon them ; and, in this doubtful 
state of fear and apprehension, 

*' What better can we do than prostrate fall 
Before him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek ?" 
Friend. Dr. Johnson, you quite alarm itie ; and 
I feel shocked, lest any thing I have inadver- 
tently thrown out, may have contributed to aug- 
ment your agitation. 

Johnson. No, Sir ; but Eternity is a prospect 
that no man can look into without awe and appre- 
hension. He may boast of his own courage, but 
he may be as easily mistaken in estimating his own 
courage as his own humility j and till the hour of 
death cometh, it will never be known, who can, or 
who can not sustain that decisive crisis. Then he 
can deceive the world no longer; but must solely 
rely on the Mercies of his God, and the dying 
Merits of his blessed Redeemer ! 
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As my Travels in Flanders and Holland :ia^ 
1786 are connected With many persons and cir^ 
cumstances alluded lo in the preceding Memoirs> 
. I am induced to anticipate a part of them in this 
annexed Appendix. 

Before I engaged in this additional . Tour I 
found it necessary to pass a week in London^ to 
make some previous arrangements ; and at the 
Royal Hotels Pall Mall, I met with two Milanese 
Noblemen who wished to engage the whole of it 
for the Duke of Milan^ but the master could^not 
comply, as it would exclude all those who' usually 
frequented >his house. I knew but little of these 
Noblemen at that time ; but not long afterwards 
w^s introduced to them at Paris in dueforiDf' 
where they were announced, as Count Piazzi,ta 
nobleman of Milan, much connected with the Duke ^ 
and Chevalier Carlucci, nephew to the reigning 
Pope; but the most pleasing part was, that thiejr 
spoke in the highest raptures of the kind reception 
they had met with in the British metropolis. The 
morning my wife and I left Paris, our good friend 
Mr. Metcalfe, of Suffolk, who had travelled with 



Mr. Wraxall, informed us, that we should aave five 
pounds in the hundred, in Holland, by carrying 
with us dollars, instead of the depreciated gold 
coin of France 5 we followed his advice, and ex- 
perienced that advantage on our arrival at Am- 
sterdam. At Brussels, we found at the Hotel, 
Lord Lisburne, whom T well knew at the Admi- 
ralty, and Governor Ellis, in whose company we 
had passed part of the preceding winter at Mar- 
seilles. Lord Lisburne, with his son Mr. Vaughan, 
was on his route for Gottingen, but the Governor 
assured him, I was so intimate with Dr. Fischer, 
and Bome other Professors of that University, 
tiiat he thought by letters, his Lordship's own 
journey might be dispensed with. I wrote ac- 
cordingly ; and my friends there made every thing 
90 satisfactory, that Mr. Vaughan proceeded on 
his journey, and Lord Lisburne soon afterwards 
returned to London. 1 became connected with 
Dr. Fischer at the French Academy at Paris, and 
he travelled and resided with us in 1785, at Mar- 
seilles. I had the pleasure to introduce him to 
our best friends, the Argyle family, and when he 
left, the Duchess gave him a letter to the Duke of 
York, then residing in Germany*. 

* Ttie Duchess of Argyle never appeared but once in public at 
Marseilles, during the three months the family resided there, 
and that wa«, froai gi'eal solicitation, at the Pic Nic Bait, much 
promoted by the English, I had the honour of dining with them 
that day, and the Ducliess, aa soon as posaiblo, retired from the 
company to dresa. She came down to coffee in all her splendor ; 
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Dn lecher, in thie wiiitei; fbllowing,^ ^aih 
visited Marseilles, as Physician to Prince Auguij- 
tns, nowDoke of Sussex, andJ retain a jou^al of 
.most of his.prdceedings'on the Gonttnent j he has 
.since travelled through England with the Au^triali 
Princes. Governor Mlis was a rich old bachelor, 
one of the gxeatest humourists I ever knew; he 
was tht oldest pensioner cm the English :li^, as 
Governor of Georgia ; he regularly took his fiigHt 
-from North to South, like certain birds^ ana wheh 
Lord Denbigh was about to set oulJ fovSp^f-l^ 
said to me, " I go once for the bfen^t' of^my 
health, perhaps, but mark, like Governor Eltisv I 
iwiTf notbecbpie a Climate-hunter.** llie (jrbverrior 
x>n hia annual route regularly vMted Tiss^f and 
Voltaire, and was as free in all opinions ^ ' auytff 
them. He published a small tract on PoMod, 
which was much admired by Count deVergenfierf, 
and he meant to have favoured Eiiglatid with BoaK^ 
^ of the same remarks ; but unfortunately, the cltty 
after he.arrived at the Royal Hotel, he got hustlcf^ 

i^ Pall Mall^ and lost his watch and seal&r, and ^11 

'. ■ ... , ■ 

every one was stnick with astonishment ; andl coifld liof refrc^n 
from saying, that I thought her Grace really looked as well as 
-When Lfirst saw her ixi the Court-room in England, as DuchinB 
of Hamilton. The Duke^^ with a si;nil^, replied, ^^ L$S9 :i4dcii 
then, perhaps^ than now^ Sir.** Her Grace could not biit.b^^^ 
prized of the wonder that was excited, and the Lieuteniant ftf 
lV)liciB, rather loo loudly, exclaimed, '* I have never seen any one 

so completely beautiful before.'* This was the last time that hdr 

... - •J' 

Xxrace ever appealed at any {Public Asseraibly. - , - - 
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has pocket-money. The Governor was quite out- 
rageous, but the master and mistress of the Hotel 
did not speak of the circumstance with all the 
regret they might have done, for he was rather a 
troublesome customer. He soon afterwards left, 
and I think never more returned to England. I 
heard many particulars of him from Colonel Bos- 
ville, as well as from the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon 
Burnaby, who was acquainted with him, from the 
time that he had been Chaplain to the Factory at 
Xeghorn ; he died at Naples, in I807. 

Lord Lisburne and Governor Ellis offered to 
introduce us at the Court of Brussels,-but our lug- 
gage had all been examined, Eind " plumbed," as 
the phrase goes, for Hollands ^^^> indeed, we 
were not very ambitious of the honour at that 
time, for the Court had been horribly annoyed by 
the numbers of English who had intruded them- 
selves' jtito the Drawing-room, and Thicknesse had 
published a very curious account of them. This, 
however, occasioned some very necessary altera^ 
lions ; — one person I well knew, afterwards as- 
sured me, that the fright he had sustained in 
that Drawing-room, had proved a good caution to 
him through life ; for that he was pressed almost 
immediately upon a certain English Earl, who 
though too near-sighted to detect him directly, 
yet }iad caused to him some terrible apprehen- 

fioDS. 

My wife was so pleased with Brussels, that we 



loitered there for teti da3^s^ atid, is otir apol^ 
had been made at the Palace^ we regulafly fre-^ 
quented the ga;!rdeiYs; but on the Sunday night 
before we left, we received*the favour of places at 
the Opera in a private box/ and were honoured 
with some particular notice by the Archduke him-^ 
self. 

< We staid a few days only in the much plea* 
santer, though rather melancholy city of Antwerp, 
and were most excellently well accommodated at 
the Grand Laboureur, in the Mere-street, which 
Very nearly resembles Bridge-street, Black^friars. 
Here we engaged a coach and four good houses, 
(had an honest intelligent coachman^ and never 
before or since, travelled so commodiou{sly on the 
.Continent. 

It was-disputed whether there was any boundary-^ 
line or mark, between Flanders and Holland, biit 
as I was determined to walk part of the dreary 
way from Antwerp to Breda^ I had an opportuni^ 
: of making some examination ; and aft;er much dif- 
ficulty ^ a very large stone was pointed oui^ atid 
seemed to form suchg^a mark^ as continiiaHyToc- 
curred when lands were in ian open field state in 
E^and. a 

At JBceda, though the Hotel was very cleiiii, 
yet we found our bills doubled, from having ex*. 
changed the light wineii of France for the weigfalSer. 
ones of Moselle or Hock^ and we paid as miUc^for 
seeing one monument at the church as for all the 
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greater curiosities in the interesting Cathedral at 
-Antwerp. 

This monument, or rather mausoleum, the 
Dutch are pleased most highly to estimate. It is 
of Anglebert, Count of Nassau ; and is most won- 
derfully celebrated for a transparent arm of the 
principal figure ; but this arises from a flaw or vein 
in the marble; and,if of value as a natural curiosity, 
in a Statue it appears absolutely incongruous. The 
church we found stripped of all ornamentSj except 
gloomy escutcheons in broad black rotten frames. 
One of their Elders held forth by the hour-glaas, 
and most of the congregation appeared to be 
dozing, and all with their hats on ; now and then, 
theyjust opened their eyes, when a man came near 
them, ringing a little bell with a purse in his hand, 
which was to remind them of making some obla- 
tions to the poor. 

Breda is the capital of Dutch Brabant ; is under 
the United Provinces, but sends no Deputies, nei- 
ther is it subject to the controul of any separate 
Province, but under the jurisdiction of the whole. 

Many classical allusions are not likely to obtrude 
themselves in travelling through the United States ; 
some parallel might, indeed, be drawn between the 
. Province of Holland and the country of Attica, in 
ancient Greece. Both are republics abounding 
with learned men, merchants, and navigators. 
The fields of Attica were fitter for pasture than 
corn, and tlie Athenians were fond of planting 
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ted adorning their country with trees and rich 
plantations. In the time of their great lawgiver 
Solon, the people consisted of four classes ; mer- 
chants and mechanicks^ farmers, graziers, and 
soldiers. Trade was in great honour amongst 
them. Solon made good laws for merchants, and 
traded himself, as Plutarch imforms us. ** In hii^ 
time,'* says he, *^ according to Hesidd, trade was 
not thought dishonourable, nor did it in the least 
debase those who made it their profession ; but 
above all. Commerce was deemed a worthy call- 
ing, that brought home the good things enjoyed 
by the barbarous nations, was the occasion of the 
ainity and alliance with their kings^ and was the 
Mother of Experience." 

The Athenians likewise invited and encouraged 
strangers to settle amongst them, by granting 
the privileges of their city. 

There is a hearer resemblance, undoubtedly,- 
between the Commonwealth of Holland and the 
little States of Greece, than the latter havewitK 
anyjotber modern Republics, whether the Swiss 
Cantons, Venice, or Genoa ; the two last Tesem- 

■ • • • • 

bling them scarcely in any thing except the ilame. 
We set out on May the dth, very early. The 
road was a high rampart, without any fence, 
and we had just CBluse for real apprehension, but' 
greatly relied on the discretion of our coachmati. 
The meadows on each side were well stored with" 
cattle, and the villages were numerous and very • 

VOL. I. s 
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neat. We stopped for a while at noon, and after 
a ^ood bait, crossed two small rivers in ferry-boats, 
but did not remain in the cOach, though there was 
no danger. In the afternoon we reached a village 
on the banks of the Maes ; here we were most re- 
luctantly obliged to part with our Antwerp coach, 
and wait till a vessel could be procured to convey 
us to Gorcum, where we landed at an excellent 
hotel, and with tea and a good fire, enjoyed all 
the luxury of the best travelling accommodation 
in England. 

Next morning we stopped some time at Vianen, 
a small pleasant town on the river Leek, and here, 
for the only time in my life, 1 experienced a total 
want of language ; however, a person at last was 
found, who spoke a little French, and through his 
interpretation we settled our account with the 
mistress of the inn. We were now oiily two, 
leagues from Utrecht, the road broad and straight 
by the side of a fine canal ; carriages continually 
passing and re-passing, as near to a great city ; 
handsome houses by the road side, and the con- 
trast to pur former journey was truly wonderful. 
We arrived in good time at Utrecht, and were 
ushered through a long passage, across a marble 
floor, into some elegant apartments, at the cele- 
brated hotel, called the Chateau d'Anvers. 

As soon as we had taken breakfast, the respect- 
able master of the hotel, who bore all the appear- 
ance of an old English Gentleman, inquired after 
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our healths ; informed us, that it was his wish to 
keep his doors closed whilst he and his household 
attended God's temple ; said that we should have 
any thing he could procure for us to dinner, and 
at our own hour, as he was anxious every way to 
make us as comfortable as in his power. We re- 
plied^ that we were rather fatigued with our jour- 
ney, and should not go out during the morning, 
but desired by no .means to interfere with the 
usual decorum of his well-regulated family. We 
observed from our windows, that all the inhabitants 
wore mourning ; for, in their zeal for Puritanism, 
they still seem desirous of receding as far as possi- 
ble from the more lively customs of their Catholic . 
neighbours. Indeed the houses were generally as- 
much barricadoed as during the time of a siege. 

Utrecht is advantageously situated on the an- 
cient canal of the Rhine, and in point of science 
still boasts of being the rival of Leyden. The 
Academy here is highly spoken of; most of 
liie Students are said to be Bohemians, or other 
Germans ; and many formerly came hither from 
Great Britain, to study the Civil Law ; but Physic 
has been better cultivated at Leyden, as the Bo- 
tanic Garden there has always been best furnished 
with plants. 

There is extant an ancient Chronicle of the 
Church of Utrecht, which was written by Beka, 
in the thirteenth century. 

The greatest part of the Cathedral still lies in 

s2 
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ruins/ and only one aile of it remaans, in which) 
Divine Service is performed; the Cloisters ar^, 
converted to the use of the University, and s^rve. 
for hails, where the Professors read public lectures, 
to their pupils. The steeple is very handsomet 
and so high, that there is a prospect of great pi»*t: 
of five of the Seven Provinces from the top ; and^ 
on the South-east, all the route to Cleves may 
easily be discerned. It is asserted, that upwards of 
fifty walled towns, lie in a manner under the eye 
of the observer, and are all within a day *s journey, 
of Utrecht, 

The Catholics, it is well known, boast of a na- 
tive of that city having been raised to the Ponti- 
fical throne ; this was Adrian the Sixth. The 
house where he was born is still shewn to strahgers^. 
and distinguished by an inscription. That learned 
and honest man, who was at the l)ead of thie^ 
Church about the beginning of the Beformation, 
was much inclined to do all for the good of Chris- 
tianity in general, that was incumbent on him ^ 
but he was taken off in the midst of his glorious 
design. His epitaph, directed by himself, argues 
his humility, as well as his refusal to change hia 
name, though born of mean parentage. It is this : 
" Adrianus Sextus hie situs est, qui nihil sibi infe^ 
Kcitis in vitd duxit, qu^ .qu6d imperaret.*' 

Utrecht has bad sixty-one Bishops : the first 
was Willebrod, the Englishman, who, according to 
Bede, died in 6S6, and was succeeded by S. Boni- 
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face. The Diocese was afterwards so much en- 
larged and enriched by Pepin, Charlemagne, and 
other Princes, as to make the Bishop of it one of 
the most powerful Prelates in Christendom ; and 
enable him to sign leagues with the Counts of 
Holland/ and other formidable neighbours. It 
continued to be a considerable Principality till the 
time of Charles the Fifth ; that Emperor, not apr 
proving the donations of his predecessors,, re* 
claimed the Diocese, which was resigned to him 
by Bishop Henry of Bavaria. Qbarles having set 
this example, a Protestant State thought it might 
very equitably do what a Roman Catholic Emperor 
had done before it. This vast Diocese is now a 
mere temporality; but the States of the Province 
admit a titular Archbishop, who commonly resides 
at Amsterdam. The Chapter still subsists, and is 
composed pf a certain number of Lay Canons, who 
buy their Prebends. On the death of one of these 
Gentlemen, the public are informed by advertise^ 
ments in the newspapers, and affixed on the gates 
and other places of the city, *^ That a Canonical 
Prebend in the honourable Chapter of St. Mar- 
tinis, Utrecht, is to be sold to the highest bidder ;** 
specifying the day and place of the sale. 

The Dutch are believed to have possessed some 
of the ablest Civilians in Europe, and it is certain 
that there is no University wiiere the Civil ^ Law 
has been taught with more dignity than at Ley* 
den and Utrecht Vinniuis and Voet, the fiirst in 



particular upon the Institutes, and the lattM on 
the Pandects, have been considered as the stand- 
ards of that Law. It has been lamented, however, 
that the generality of their Law Writers are so very 
prolix, that they overwhelm their readers with a de- 
luge of words, and make them lose sight of the main 
point by the multiplicity of explanations with which 
they surround it. A similar complaint has been made 
against the Dutch Divines ; that they will write a 
volume of a good size on a Hebrew word ; and an- 
other, by way of Supplement, on the Root, or pro- 
nunciation of it. Discreet learning, however, pre- 
vails generally In Holland, and many Dutch Pro- 
fessors are well qualified to give instructions in most 
branches of polite as well as useful Literature. 

Our dinner was exceedingly good, but as all the 
Dutch chimnies in their apartments for company 
are closed on tlic first of May till the first of No- 
vember following,, we sat shivering with cold ; and 
we had unfortunately brought with iis only such 
seasonable dresses as were suited to the climate of 
Paris. The meat in Holland is not to be despised, 
but the fiesh is not so firm as that in England; it 
is spongy, from the rankness or luxuriance of the 
herbage with which the cattle are fed. Very little 
beef is ever brought to table in Holland. The 
numerous herds of black cattle, which every where 
cover the meadows, are not the growth of the 
country, but are brought more than an hundred 
miles, from Holstein and Denmark j and it is oh- 
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^served, that the very hides are not so strong, ar so 
capable of making good leather, as those of Eng- 
land. The beef that you chiefly see is preserved in 
the winter, when they smoke a great quantity of 
it, to eat in summer with butter or sallads. But 
those who have frequented the great fair annually 
held at Yarmouth, will readily recollect what sort 
of cattle the Dutch are pleased to buy up for that 
purpose. This, however, is well cured, and then 
returned to England, where it is sold at a high 
price, and is either sliced or, grated, and intro- 
duced at table ^s a very relishing dainty* Their 
butter is of the best quality^ but they cut off all 
the fat from their mutton or veal cutlets, and bring 
them congealed in no small quantity of it ; for, 
from their long passages, and want of proper 
covers, it is difficult sometimes to raise them with 
a strong fork from the dishes. However, they 
make full amends by their puddings, which are 
pronounced to be good for the stomach, and they 
are amply fortified with the best spices, and very 
superior brandy. 

The Mall of Utrecht is reckoned one of the 
finest in Europe, and on. Sunday eveniiaigs, in wh^-t 
they call summer, it is frequented by all the best 
company in the neighbourhood ; it is about three 
quarters of a mile in length, and has four parallel 
walks on each side, adorned with rows of high 
trees, which are kept in excellent order. At the 
further end of the Mall^ there is a grand vista to 



the ramparts ; and it is recorded, that Lewis the 
Fourteenth was so enamoured of this grand pro- 
menade, that he consigned it to the care of his 
soldiery, who retained it, at the Dutch expence, for 
near two years under the safest custody. 

On our return from rather a pleasant walk, we 
found that the Milanese Noblemen had just ahght- 
ed, and the whole hotel was put into a ferment. 
They accosted us with the most friendly cordiality, 
and we immediately, without much question, 
joined parties together, for we soon perceived that 
they likewise were next day destined to set sail 
for Amsterdam. I had obtained leave, by great 
favour, that a good fire should be made in one of 
the offices adjoining the kitchen, and this was 
equally acceptable to all. The Count appeared 
to us to be a man of the most amiable manners, 
but by no means to enjoy the boisterous health of 
the Chevalier, and as there was no female of their 
party, he seemed very desirous of resorting to my 
wife for advice and assistance, both as to quiet as 
well as regimen. He spoke some English, but his 
colleague was well qualified in almost all lan- 
guages, and was altogether one of the most ac- 
complished men I had ever met with. We all 
partook of an elegant supper, and we requested 
the master of the house to favour us with his com- 
pany ; he afterwards entertained us by shewing us 
a manuscript, with regular dates, which recounted 
the particulars of his having entertained at his 
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house four if not five crowned heads. Theie were 
George II. on his going to and returning from Han- 
over \ the King of Denmark, the King of Sweden, 
the Emperor of Germany ; and/I think, the King 
of France had once alighted at his hotel. He pro- 
posed that we should hire a vessel for ourselves, 
which would be more commodious than the com- 
mon passage-boat ^1 and he dispatched a messen- 
ger to engage apartments for us at the best hotel, 
the Arms of Amsterdam ; indeed, this excellent 
man left nothing unthought of that might contri- 
bute to our comfort or accommodation. 

I rose very early in the morning, and examined 
all the papers and instructions that I had previ* 
ously been favoured with, by Lord Sandwich and 
Mr. Bates, and found that they spoke of the thirty-^ 
six miles from Utrecht to Amsterdam, to be as 
highly cultivated as almost any part of Europe } 

* The King of Great Britain had a Commissary at Utrecht^ 
who lived in a house belonging to his Majesty^ and whose bu« 
siness it was to provide travelling equipages in his journey to 
and from Hanoter. There was also a lai^ house applied to the 
^me use at Rhenen^ twenty miles from Utrecht. 

t The province <^ Holkind is of so sknall an extelit^ that With 
a part of Utrecht, it m^y be travelled over in two days, in the 
common passage-boats upon the canals. From the HagUe 
to Leyden is three hours, trom thence to Haerlem four, from 
Haerlem to Amsterdam two more, from Amsterdam to the city 
of Utrecht eight, from Utrecht to Gouda six, from thence to 
Rotterdam, in the post waggon, three, from Rotterdam to Del^ 
^two, and th^ce to theilague one* 
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and recommended some comparison to be made 
between the passage from Utrecht to Amsterdam 
and that from Ipswich to Harwich on the beautiful 
river Orwell. 

We set sail next morning under the most fa- 
vourable auspices, for two very agreeable ladies 
were, by appointment, to be added to our party. 
We were by recommendation to see some most 
splendid grottoes on our way ; for it was wonder- 
ful to hear of the expence that the prudent Dutch 
would incur in these curious superfluities. That 
which we examined could not have cost less than 
thirty thousand pounds ; it was very large, and 
besides the most costly shells, there were statues 
and vases of the most expensive description ; in- 
deed, one statue in Mosaic work, of a Negro, as 
large as life, our foreigners declared to equal any 
of the kind they had ever seen in Italy. 

The Dutch are fond of introducing water-works, 
but our friends rather wished that fire-works had 
been substituted as more appropriate ; but before 
we left, great offence wasjustly taken by us all, from 
a most vulgar joke being played upon us, for on a 
sudden a \itt\e jet d'eau spouted from the floor, and 
sprinkled us all over with water ; and we had after- 
wards to sit in wet clothes, with great danger to 
ourselves of serious consequences. However, let 
us not throw all blame upon our neighbours ; for I 
well remember in my younger days when the same 
species of vulgar trick was in vogue, and was prac- 
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tised in two of the finest old-fashioned gardens 
then known in England. 

We thought we had arrived at Amsterdam, from 
the numerous ships and crowded mart for mer- 
chandize, full three quarters of an hour before the 
patron of our vessel announced that we were then 
only passing the barrier. We stopped to see no 
more grottoes, however, on our route, but pressed 
on, and arrived at a very warm hotel (for the mas- 
ter was a native of Brussels), in the longest street 
of the crowded city of Amsterdam. 

Our hotel unfortunately overflowed with com- 
pany in every part, and nine languages were 
spoken in the servants*-hall. Here we had the 
pleasure to meet again Prince Gallitzen, who the 
winter before had been our opposite neighbour at 
Marseilles, and we had many acknowledgments to 
make to him ; for, at' the great fair at Agen, in the 
autumn, he found we could obtain no apartmentsi, 
and had forced his own upon us ; aAd would set 
out at night merely for our accommodation 5 and 
take his immediate departure for the Baths of Bag- 
nieres and Barrege. He was likewise very inti- 
mate with my ever kind friend, the Ambassador 
from the Court of Russia to that of London. 

We occupied the adjoining apartments to those 
of the Italian Noblemen, and they requested us to 
accompany them the next evening to a concert, 
which was to be given by one of the most celebrated 
Improyisatori, with whom they were weUacquainted; 
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and of course we and all our friends felt a peculiar 
pleasure in obeying the summons. The room was 
well filled from all the different hotels, but we 
perceived none of the natives to.be present. We 
all seemed to be nearly dressed alike, and might 
equally have met in London or Paris at any 
fashionable Assembly. The music was good, but 
I was not much entertained with this species of 
recitation ; it consisted of scraps from Tasso, 
Ariosto, and other poets, which might be adapted 
to almost any subject, and for which the Italian 
language affords remarkable facility. Several ex- 
periments of this kind have since been made to 
entertain in London, but have failed, and the 
merit of them at last has been duly appreciated. 

W. de Archenholtz, a German author, remarks, 
*' that he had seen the debut of Iraprovisatori in 
many parts of Italy, but generally found them ig- 
norant, and of narrow intellects. How brUliant," 
says he, " is the exertion of genius among the ex- 
tempore orators of the Debating Societies in Eng- 
land ! There we find thinking heads, formed by 
Teading, and endowed with oratorical powers." — 
Some of our best orators, I believe, have certainly 
derived contidenoe, if not information, from these 
Seminaries. 

We experienced some difficulties at our great 
hotel ; for the first day it was almost impossible 
to obtain any dinner. There was a scramble 
amongst the servants ibr the provisions at the foot 
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of the great staircase ; hut on the next our paxty^ 
was predominant, and the tables were turned ; for 
when the dinner was announced to us, four of the 
finest dishes of fish were presented ; but we could 
enjoy none of them, for a kind of battle royal en- 
sued, and we were all obliged to exert ourselves be- 
fore any peace could be restored. The proprietors, 
of the hotel were quite alarmed ; for the ladies had 
absolutely flown to their apartments in the greatest 
terror: however, all afterwards was rectified. 

We hired carriages and horses which wete 
thought most suitable for an excursion to North 
Holland^ arid all set out first for Broeck, where We 
were to take refreshment, and then pursue oui^ 
route for Saardam in the afternoon. We were un^ 
fortunately to pass along a high rampart between 
a lake and the sea ; and the wind being very high^ 
one of the leathern curtains of the coach was forced 
open, and my hat, with some other articles, was 
carried quite away ; howiever, on our arrival at 
Broeck, with some diflSculty, I repaired my loss," 
by the purchase of a very broad-brimmed one of 
the finest beaver ; biit when I attempted to strut 
before the ladies in due Dutch solemnity, they 
were either so cross, or so cold, that they would 
not even deign to vouchsafe a smile. 

We arrived at Saardam, sufficiently early to sur- 
vey all the curiosities. In this neighbourhood the 
Dutch bankers and merchants of Amsterdam have 
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their country- houses. The offices are chiefly un- 
derground, and the buildings constructed of boards 
painted of all colours ; the principal door in front 
of each, is never opened but at the funeral of one 
of the heads of the family, and then again imme- 
diately closed ; the roofs are of glazed tiles ; the 
gardens attached to them are as extraordinary as 
the houses; and the dresses of the females are 
more remarkable than either. 

We saw a table and punch-bowl, with pipes, <jut 
out of evergreens ; and a femous stag, whose wooden 
antlers were always growing. One Dutch Gentle- 
man mentioned a great improvement, that had 
lately taken place in the figures of their pave- 
ments. There had always been a great difficulty 
in procuring a sufficient quantity of black pebbles j 
but they now had blown glass black and strong 
enough to supply that deficiency. 

I compared one of their extraordinary streets to 
some scene that I had observed in a pantomime, 
and our lively Chevalier immediately offered to 
play Harlequin Jiimself, if I could only procure 
for him a " light-footed delicate Dutch Colombine.*' 

Having seen several curious mills; an immense 
manufactory for making the largest paper ; and 
the house that the Czar Peter inhabited when he 
practised ship-building ; we became quite weary, 
and were all very desirous of returning to our clean 
but cold hotel. 
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North Holland in all public deeds is termed 
West Friesland, though one part only of the Frisia 
Occidentalism that to the North-east, properly be- 
longs to it. Formerly it was a perfect marsh, com- 
posed of many great lakes separated from each 
other only by high roads, or dykes ; but now no- 
thing remains of them, except their names and 
dimensions in some ancient maps. Sir William 
Temple strangely asserts, that "the Beemster, 
formerly a rotten marsh, is so well planted with 
gardens, orchards, rows of trees, and fertile inclo- 
sures, that it now makes one of the pleasantest 
landscapes he ever saw." I have observed that 
much caution is necessary in speaking of all the 
productions of Holland; many are doubtless 
very, excellent ; but you may read in various books 
that the cheese made in North Holland may justly 
vie in goodness with the finest Parmesan. The 
Dutch cheese may be dispensed with where no 
better can readily be obtained, and the mules at 
Marseilles are loaded in winter, with constant bur- 
thens of it ; but it has one quality, never men- 
tioned by the Dutch — it is so round and hard, that 
I once saw a well-contested game at bowls played 
with it, in the neighbourhood of Toulon. 

We sat down, rather late, to a very elegant re- 
past entirely in the Dutch style. There was a 
water-souch^e introduced in so lordly a China 
dish, that it was with difficulty that it could pass 
the doorway; it consisted of a rich fish soup, witfc 
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mther a very large tench or perch in the tnidjle 
of it; and it was surrounded with little plates/ 
containing some necessary additions^ as they were 
thought ; in one black-rye cake ; in the opposite 
one the finest butter ; Gorgona anchovies in a 
third } and hot India pickles in a fourth ; however, 
the whole was far superior to any other water- 
aouchi^e we had ever met with, and would certainly 
h^ve passed muster at the first tavern of the 
British metropolis. 

The table was every way most handsomely 
supplied ; but we were all petrified with cold^ and 
bavhig first brought in one little stove, then ano-' 
ther, our Italian party became so angry, that they 
declared they would burn the furniture if no better 
supply of heat could be obtained. As the Chevalier 
and I were the conductors, we consulted with the 
ladies, and finding North Holland, or West Fries- 
land, was by no means suited to delicate constitu- 
sions, I gave orders concerning our carriages for 
the next morning, and dispatched my own servant 
early, with particular directions to get our apart- 
xtients in readiness for the reception of all in the 
evening at Amsterdam. 

My messenger had punctually obeyed his direc- 
tions ; and, just at the dark hour, we found 
the apartments well lighted up; an excellent 
fire; a dinner nearly ready; and some persons 
were added, who usually accompanied the Count 
on different instruments when he sang; for 
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With rather a weak voice, he could execute an 
Italian bravura with as much taste and execution 
as any pubh'c performer. The countenances of all 
the party were suddenly changed, and I had the 
pleasure to see the horrors of North Holland, and 
West Friesland, happily superseded by a comfort- 
able, but humble imitation, of an Italian Jubilee. 

I could greatly have wished to have improved 
myself in the Hebrew language at Amsterdam, 
for I had hitherto gained but few opportunities in 
London, though I had laid some foundation under 
the instructions of Israel Lyons, a good master of 
the Old School, who resided for many years at 
Cambridge. The Dutch have two famous Syna- 
gogues here, of which they boast, that the worst 
is finer than either of those at Venice or Rome. 
The Jews, indeed, are so numerous in the United 
Provinces that they have a Synagogue in almost 
every town ; their number in Amsterdam only is 
estimated at full 20,000. They are distinguished 
in all the nations of Europe under the two deno- 
minations of Portuguese and German Jews^ of 
which the former are the richest, and of greatest 
note ; but I was equally invited to a festival at 
each of them. The Rablbis are particularly civil 
and attentive to such strangers, as are properly 
introduced. Both parties endeavour of course to 
prove, that their own is the only genuine Book of 
Moses ; but they are men generally welLinforriied, 
and every way willing to afford real instruction to 
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a proficient who is sufficiently qualified to reciitve 
;it. I partook of a most sumptuous dinner at a 
rich> Banker's ; indeed, I had nev^r witnessed ^ny 
thing of equal splendour since the days of the 
Goldsmidts in Finsbury-square. The opulent 
Jews display great hospitality throughout HoHand, 
and their general character isy that "Their every 
day produces something great and good, without 
respect to either persons or religions ;'* and, from 
all.I experienced, I by no means wish to withlmld 
from them, my clearest testimony. ^ 

Two Kermisses, or fairs,, are held here every 
year, which continue for fourteen days. Anciently 
these times were observed 6ut of rdigious motives, 
as being instituted to commemorate the b\ii}diiig 
of the parish chureh, and afterwards on the re- 
building of it, these seasons were kept in honour 
of the Saint to whom liie Church was dedicated. 
At length; they dejgenerated into such riot and dis- 
orders of all kinds, that the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and King Philip the Second, ordered that 
they should be held for one daj' only. " But feast- 
ing; and merry-making are of the nature of those 
things,*' says a writer at that time, *^ which are not 
(always to be abolished l)y edicts.** 

They are oalled Kermis, or Kerkmess (ndssa 
ccc/mcpj, because the first Mass or worship was 
said in the re-built church on ihat day. But in 
the middlie and isouthern Counties of England, 
where these feasts are &tiU kept up in every parish. 



they are called Wakes j because the people waked 
all nigbty and kept the vigils on the eve of the 
Saint or patron of the Church. Or, perhaps^ it 
ttiight be derived, as it has been said, from the. old 
Saxon word, fFiake, which signifies drunkenness ; 
because those anniversaries were become the stated 
seasons for drinking, uproar, and carousing. 
During these feasts the Clergy of the Diocesie of 
Utrecht, which included the whole Netherlands, 
held their *♦ Charitates Vini ; or, Pocula Chari- 
tatis ;" which they took off in memory of the 
patron of their Cathedral. They even drank to 
the happiness of the deceased Saint ; but I have 
seen an ancient fragment, which belonged to a 
pious fraternity in Spain, who, at the interment of 
a brother, used to toss off bumpers with a much 
rnore jovial and benevolent toast— ^" Viva el muer- 
*o ! " that is, " I^ng life to the dead! *" 

The prosperity of Amsterdam arose out of the 
ruin of Antwerp, as that of Antwerp did out of 
that of Venice ; and any full history of this famous 
Dutch city would be now entirely outof date ^ yet 
the following short sketch may not be entirely un*- 
icceptable: « . 

^ = ** This modem Tyre,^' for such it has been fre- 
^aently termed, lies in the North latitude of 52^ 
30', about one degree North of London. , It is 
abouf four leagues, or twelve miles, in* circunifer- 
ence ; is situsUied at the mouth of the Zuyder Zee, 
in the form of a crescent. It is fortified with an 
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exceeding broad deep fosse, and a rampart of earth 
faced with brick, in exquisite order, and has eight 
gates. It is the capital of the County of Holland, 
and is spoken of as one of the finest cities in the 
world. 

Jn the year 1204, there was only one small 
building, called Amstel, from the name of the 
river that ran by it. Gilbert, a Seigneur of Am- 
stel, drew to it certain inhabitants, and made it a 
convenient retreat for fishermen, who at first were 
merely lodged in cabins covered with stubble ; 
but in process of time it became a little Bourg, so 
considerable, however, that Count Florent the 
Fourth, in the year 1235, gave up to them various 
privileges. Gilbert the Second having built here 
several bridges and little turrets, it became a small 
city, and gained many additional privileges, which 
other Counts of Holland readily granted to it. 
Count William the Third united it with his own 
domain on account of the Seigneur of Amstel 
having embrued his hands, in 1296, in the mas* 
sacre of Count Florent the Fifth ; and this William 
ihe Third was sir-named the Good. William the 
Fourth gave up new privileges in 1342, which Al- 
bert of Bavaria afterwards confirmed, permitting 
the inhabitants greatly to enlarge their city ; which 
they accordingly did in the year 1380. 

Before the year 1482 it had only one simple 
palisadoe, but was afterwards encircled with walls 
of brick. 
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Sometime after this, however, it was reduced to 
ashes, and in the year 151^ the people of Giielder- 
land besieged it, but not being able to take it, they 
withdrew, after having set fire to almost all the 
vessels that were in the harbour. 

All the Gentlemen of our party agreed to devote 
a morning to the full examination of the port and 
shipping of Amsterdam. 

We were informed that two thousand vessels 
had been locked up in the harbour during the pre- 
ceding winter ; and L referred to a memorandum 
given to me by Mr. Metcalfe, which specified that 
when he had resided there, not many years before, 
he had visited a naval oflScer, by the aid of planks, 
across the ships, to nearly the distance of eight 
miles. 

The occupiers of the ^iiSerent vessels were all 
very civil and attentive to us ; but we could not 
forbear making comparison between the. dull in- 
spection of this harbour, and the ever lively port of 
Marseilles. There, during the winter, an elegant 
display was made of all the productions of the 
East, and I had acconjpanied GovernQr Elli$ more 
than once, when he ransacked all the vesse^ls for 
rarities, just before he gave one of those splendid 
dinners, which he meant should be talked of, by all 
the strangers then resident. He has purchased 
wild boar from Algiers ; new potatoes from Ire- 
land; the choicest. wines from the Greek Islands; 
and the richest liqueurs from Trieste or Venice. 
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jT had plucked oranges from la 
branches of trees brought, with their roots, fron»-( , 
Malta ; and all of us had frequently partaken of" 
every species of luxury that could be procured by 
the renowned Monks of the Abbey St. Victor. 
These are all Knights of Malta, possess great re- 
venues, and are tied to no strict rules, like others. 
Theirs is, indeed, the most celebrated Abbey of 
all antiquity ; has inscriptions of the earliest dates, 
exceedingly curious ; and their table, manners, 
and address, bespoke, in every respect, the abode 
of Princes. 

Marseilles, undoubtedly, was the most ancient 
city of France, as it was founded by a colony of 
^^_ Greeks, several centuries before the Christian iera. 
^^h It has been remarked that the Greek colony at 
^^P Marseilles imparted some degree of civilization to 
I the country ; and the rude Gallic coins are evi- 

dently an imitation of the Grecian model. When 
I the rest of Gaul was in a state of barbarism, Mar- 
seilles long subsisted as a renowned and independ- 
ent Republic ; and the Greek language was spoken 
there with such high purity, that Cicero asserts, 
in his time the Roman youth were indiscrimi- 
nately sent for education to Athens or Marseilles. 
Though I had been about ten days at Amster- 
dam, I had never seen the land-side of it, as it is 
called, for it was at a great distance from us, and 
my timehad been fully occupied; but one fine even- 
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examine it ; Jind when we had passed the great 
gates^ though in Holland,;! could not but express 
myself with rapture* I had no idea of the extent 
of these fertile meadows j the cattle were innu- 
merable^ and there was not a weed to be seen any 
where ; all the cows, I found, in winter wore body^ 
clothesy and it was almost incredible t;o believe 
what, quantities of milk the best of them would 
generally supply ; but my friend freely admitted 
that the Dutch used as little as possible of it them-^ 
selves, that for profit, in vaiious shapes, they might 
abundantly send it off to their neighbours. Much 
stronger instances, hawever^ might be produced 
of their zeal for gain ^ fior when Amsterdam, like 
Ephesus^ was formerly termed the workshop of 
Europe and Asia, both, for arms and ammunition, 
the Dutch absolutely ;sold them to the encmyy 
tboE^h they knew, they would almost immedi- 
ately be made use of to the destruction of thom^ 

Sel¥eS. : . > . :,.i :.■.. •.•-': \ ■■ ' U . ^ . . . . ■ * »'.:. 

. Every thing iat our hotel was good, but exces-^ 
sively dear; and the Chevalier agreed with me> 
tliak the expence was daily more than one third 
above that of the Royal Hotel in London.: *. !Ihe 
water alone was a very heavy article, for it. was all 
brought daily in stone hottles from a fountain near 
Utrecht; some of the inhabitants^ indeed,, dranfc 
rain, water from .their^cisterns y but tu^ne thatoves 
not pure was ever admitted at higher tables. . We 
pbtained no malt liquor whatever . at • our hotel, 



I 
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though some of the merchants at their owa 
houses treated me with the finest Burton ale..|l 
Fuel likewise is very expensive ; it is turf, made i 
of a bituminous earth dug out of pits; which in 
dry years burns clear like coal, but it does not 
produce so much heat ; however, the Dutch boast, 
that their fuel lias very little smoke, and does not 
sully good furniture, nor blacken the walls of the 
houses, like that from sea-coal in London. In 
some places this earth is so unctuous and sulphur- 
ous, however, that Guicciardini asserts, it formerly 
took fire in the Province of Friesland, and could 
not be extinguished, till it had burnt two leagues 
in length, and as much in breadth ; and Becanus 
says, that the like happened in Brabant in 154>l -, 
and, in 156j, in the Province of Utrecht. But 
there is no-other fuel in general use, and immense 
heaps of it are frequently piled up, in the form of 
a pyramid, even in state apartments. Some Eng- 
lish residents burn Sunderland and Scotch coal, 
and many vessels loaded with it arrive every year 
for the use of brewers and blacksmiths, as they 
find no other kind of firing will entirely suit their 
jBurposes. 

■ It must not be disguised, that my private opi- 
nion as to many things at Amsterdam did not en- 
tirely correspond with that of my associates, for I 
absolutely disliked very little, except the immode- 
rate expence, as I had free access to some select 
libraries, and a continual opportunity of picking 
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up rare and curious books ; on the contrary, our 
party was annoyed by various petty circumstances; 
they dared not go out in a carriage, as the edges of 
some of the canals were by no means properly 
guarded. However, one very pleasant evening, we 
all agreed to take a long walk together, but we 
had not reached -the end of the first street, before 
3ome Dutch females suddenlv rushed out with 
buckets of water, to wash the stems of the oppo- 
site trees, and unfortunately our company shared 
no small portion of the contents ; this so discon- 
certed them, that they instantly returned home ; 
but I was obliged to proceed, as I had made a 
fixed engagement ; however, at night I found they 
had all been busy in exchanging their clothes, ex- 
cept the Chevalier, and he had amused himself in 
writing a satirical piece, after the manner of 
Swift, and had entitled it, ^^ Meditations on a 
Wash-tub." 

Amsterdam certainly possesses innumerable ad- 
vantages, but there are likewise many defects ; 
and amongst the latter, the want of spring water 
is not the least ; besides, the smell arising from 
their stagnated canals in autumn is both offensive .-. 
and unwholesome ; their cleanliness and honesty 
cannot be too highly spoken of, and their industry 
has never been surpassed. But, perhaps, their 
truest and best encomium may be extracted from 
an ancient author, Hadrian, by applying to them 
his following decription of Alexandria, the capital 
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of Egypt : " A rich and opulent city, that abound^ 
almost with every thing, and where every one 
renders to the State all the aid that is in his power ; 
some are employed in making paper, some glass, 
and others Unen, all are busy in one thing or an* 
other. The lame have their employments, the 
blind their work ; and even those wlio have the 
gout in their hands only, are not suffered to be 
absolutely idle." 

Eaily in the morning we set sail for Haerlem, 
and our party could not justly complain of want 
of amusement; for, if the passage itself was rather 
dull, they had books on board, musical instru- 
ments, drawing materials, cards, and various re- 
quisites for particular games ; and what was best, 
the company itself was always friendly and sociable. 

We did not arrive till rather late at Haerlem, 
where we found that every thing comfortable had 
been provided for us, but we had still time enough 
to take a general view of this interesting city. 
Neptt morning we started early, and first to visit 
some of the gardens, which had every where been 
so famous for their flowers. Though this celebrity 
has nearly ceased, we still heard of a most famous 
tulip, for which great sums had been lately offered, 
and we determined to inspect it, I perceived by 
the gardener's look, that we were near the spot 
where it grew ; he " approached, but awful," and 
very carefully held up the flower-pot, that we 
might all minutely examine it ; and I must con- 
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fessy! that for distinct and b^autiful icolourilsgy « I 

could not conpeive rthat tb^re . Could be greater 

perfection. Travellers f often malte aneKeursioft 

to^ar&vouriteiseat ins the ^neiglibourhood, when^ 

the celebrated Linnseus formed his 8^Btem» an4 

where two tulip- treeS' > were said ?to have heefk 

planted by. him j but there is no beauty in th^ 

flowers of these trees, and they are merely cop.^ 

dered as curious from the particular shape >pftjiieif 

leaves. But the Tulipomania, as it was justly 

termed, has nearly vanished ; ^ and I a^^ qpnvinced 

that Beckmann, in his History of Inventions, was 

right, when he asserted, that^Vthe tulip-lirade was. 

in a great measure a gambling concern v and that 

the tulips themselves were/only nominally its ob^ 

jects ; many secret bargains Were made for very 

different purposes, where no roots of tulips^ were 

either given or received." This , rage m<^t pre-? 

vailed in some ^f the cities in the Netherlands, and 

rose to its greateait height in 1634,^ andjihejjfthrai 

following years, which have been rendered memo-* 

rable for wild' schemes and most extensive specuf 

^ions.' : - ■: .:■ .-:. , . ',\ - c [••.'.i 

. Storks we found every where wereimpst highly 

esfMnated. The Dutch say, they will nqtlive b^t 

in>a RepuUic; but Iiam more inclined to thinks 

that they will not live well, but near b good fehf 

market ; indeed, they have been beld in high veyaoi 

ration by all the ancients. This bird is frequently 

mentioned in Scripture \ and Job asketh, ^< Who 
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giveth the stork food ? She buildeth her nest on 
high.** ^ Corringius says, that " they take their 
flight with their young about the beginning of 
August to Africa ;** but that is an error, at least it 
is not true of them all ; perhaps those that have 
resided for some time in Holland have found them- 
selves so much at home, from being well treated 
every where, that by degrees they have now en- 
tirely forgot to make their African expedition. 
Horace asserts^ speaking of the luxurious dishes 
of those days, " that our ancestors would never eat 
storks, 

" Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido." 

But ^much better reason is now assigned than 
any of the foregoing, why the Dutch encourage 
them so much^to build at the tops of their houses ; 
their influence is proved to be sovereign against 
the power of Witchcraft. 

Once every week the famous Haerlem org^i 
is appointed to be publicly played upon, and 
then you generally meet all foreign travellers 
in the church ; when Lord Sandwich and Mn 
Bates were at Haerlem, the organ was in tuning 
and preparation for near a week, that Mr. Bates 
might perform upon it ; the circumstance was 
known, and on the appointed day the church 
was crowded to excess ; but when he displayed 
it with all its force, the Dutch were so charmed, 
that they loudly exclaimed, " Our Organ has 
never spoke before." 
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From the great Church we went to the house 
of Lawrence Coster, which was near it ; but 
in a full party, there was no opportunity of 
making any due investigation, on the interest- 
ing subject of the art of printing. Some slight 
conversation took place on the spot, when a 
Dutch gentleman said, that he had never before 
heard, that the priority of the invention of print- 
ing had even been claimed by the Germans; but 
the Chevalier whispered to me, *^ Perhaps he has 
never heard of that fine line by Voltaire, when 
speaking of Holland, he says, 

' Tout est Canaille, Chenil, Canal, ou Canard.' " 

" No more," replied I, " than of his satirical re- 
mark, that when the Princess of Babylon, and her 
Phoenix, travelled through Holland, that the 
Dutch neither admired her beauty, nor his ele- 
gance, but only began to estimate the possible 
value of his golden feathers." 

A day was, however, afterwards appointed when 
I was to have the honour of meeting a very learned 
gentleman from Leyden, and one of the ablest 
Members of the Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Haerlem, and then a full investigation was to take 
place. 

At the time agreed upon several gentlemen of 
considerable consequence attended. The house 
of Lawrence Coster is near to the great Church, 
and we examined every part of it. The Dutch 
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aasert, that he was the inventor of the art q{ print- ' 
ing ; the case seems to be as.foUows : Coster having 
the <2are of the palace in the cityy and amusing 
fabnselfjone day in cutting some characters in 
foeecb-wood, afterwards formed them upon paper^ 
having- stamped tliem in ink. Seeing the success 
of this first proofy he invented a kind of ink thicker 
and more glutinous than that we generally write 
with ; he then engraved characters in wood, oii 
pieces large enough to contain an entire discourse. 
These have been preserved in the Maisoude Yille^ 
with the first specimen of a book printed upon 
these planks or plates ; it is under an envelope of 
silk, in a silver coffer, and its title is, " Den 
Spiegel van onze Zaligheyd;" that is to say, 
** The Book of our Salvation ; " the author of it 
unknown. The care of this is given to several 
Magistrates, who have each a sepatrate key ; and 
there is some difiiculty in getting a 'sight of it. 
The statue of Lawrence Coster is here likewise to 
be seen. Up6n the house of Coster the following 
inscription was placed in letters of gold : 

'. . • .• ) ■"•**' ' ' ■ ■■ • 

*' Memoriae Sacrum. 

Tjpographia, ars Artium omnium conservatrix, hie 

primum inventa circa annum 1440.'' 

There is likewise another inscription near it, 
taken from Aprutinus :' 

'^ Imprimit lUe die, quantum non scribitur anno.'' 

Nevertheless it is by no means certain that Cos- 
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teryf^lSke fiilst inventor; many hidtoriatis give 
tbe hcnom to John Fust or Faust, (not Faustus, 
ais has been ridiculously asserted,) who was^ a^«ar> 
tive of Mayemre, and to John Guttenberg, a gen- 
tleman of Strasbourg. Peter Schoefier, of Gem- 
sheim, is regarded by many, as the inventor of the 
art of printing, as it was he (it is asserted) who 
invented moveable letters in 1457* at Mayence, in 
which the art principally consists. ' c 

According to another account, •* John Qutten- 
berg finding it difficult to execute alone the idea 
he had conceived, associated himself witb John 
Fust, or Faust, a rich Burgher of the same cltjr ; 
and these, with the assistance of Peter Schoefier, 
who was Faust's menial servant, and afterwards 
his son-in-law, actually executed their design, in 
the year 1450." 

"In following the course and order of yeeres, 
we find the yeere of our Lord 1450, to be famous 
and lyiemorable for the divine atid miraculous in^- 
vention of printing ; but Nauclerus and WytuM- 
lingus following him, referre the invention therec^ 
to the yeere 1440. In Paralip. Abbatis Ursper- 
gensis (it is recorded) this facultie to be found 
anno 1446; A^entinus smd Zieglerus doe say, 
however, anno 1450 ; and that the inventor thereof 
is thought to be a German, dwelling first in Ar- 
gentine, afterwards citizen of Mentz, named John 
Faustus, a goldsmith. 

^' Mariangelus Accursius, a learned Itali^fi, who 
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flourished about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, wrote the following lines upon the leaf 
of a Donatus *, printed at Mentz by John Fust. 
* John Fust, citizen of Mentz, grandfather by the 
mother's side of John Shepherd, was the first that 
devised the art of printing with brass types, which 
he afterwards changed for leaden ones. His son, 
Peter Scho^ffer, added many other improvements 
to the art '." — Lemoine. 

One gentleman present at our meeting, men- 
tioned, "that in October 1739, a* curious Coin 
was found in some ruins in the city of Haerlem, 
with this inscription, * Typographia hk primum in- 
venta circa ann. 1440;' that it had been examined 
by several eminent medalists, and^ that it was still 
extant at Amsterdam/' But no stress can be laid 
on such authority. Another gentleman informed 
me, *^ that there was a pleasant wood without the 
walls of the city, and that the palace built there 
by Count Floras the Fifth was worth seeing, on 
account of some fine pictures in it ; particularly 
those of all the Counts or Earls of Holland ; seve- 
ral excellent pieces done by Heemskerk and Grolt- 

* I have since obtained, through fovour of the Trustees of 
the British Museum, the following very'cuHous extract^ taken 
from the third part of the Harleian Manuscripts : *' Donatus non 
Authoris sed libri cujusdam titulus. Estque lostitutio Gram- 
matica foliatim ligno incisa et sic conglutinata. Teste P. Scri- 
verio in tractat. de Arte Typographic^. Vulgb Artis Typogra- 
phical primum specimen habetur fuit circa Annum Christi 1440.*' 



Zfusi but the best were those by Cornelius of 
Haerlem, and that in the summer-house in the 
garden was the picture of Lawrence Coster^ whrae 
birth did, indeed, the greatest honour to Haerlem 
itself." Some of the Dutch will always continue 
to assert, that he was the first inventor of the art 
of printing, but I believe it is now the general 
opinion, " that John Guttenberg, junior, was the 
reputed inventor; John Faust, the promoter ; 
Peter Schoefier the improver ; and that John Gut- 
tenberg, senior, was the person, who unquestion- 
ably produced the first printed book/* 
. It will be urged, perhaps^ that with such an op-r 
portunity I ought to have availed myself of more 
advantages ; but a forieigner, merely introduced, 
through courtesy, into superior society, must not 
presume to dictate, as if he, were in an office of 
inferior agents ; he must be content to gain what 
he can, and how he can ; and ought to retire at 
last, complaisant and thankful for all the spoils or 
prizes, that he has been able to obtain. During 
my stay on the Continent, I collected as n\any 
materials on the art of printing only as would 
furnish out an octavo volume; the extreme neat^ 
ness of some of the earliest impressions is still the 
subject of the greatest wonder. 

Another morning I met a large party of Literati 
in the same neighbourhood, when the conversa- 
tion turned on the number of eminent men, who 
had flourished in Holland; little was said of Eras7 
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mus, Burman^ or Boerhaave, as generally known, 
but one gentleman particularised Weisseling, who 
was Professor of History and Belles Lettres at 
Leyden, for the years 1739 "and 1740, as having 
greatly contributed to have given a better taste of 
polite literature to his pupils ; that he had struck 
out of the common track, and by reading lectures 
in the Classics twice a week, had infused a real 
knowledge of the brightest periods both of Greece 
and Rome. Another, rather, ludicrously, intro- 
duced the name of Isaac Vossius, who was a native 
of Ley den in I6l8, and died in England, a Canon 
of Windsor, in the year 1688. He was considered 
as exceedingly credulous ; and it was of him, that 
Charles the Second made the remark, " That he 
was a great theologian, who believed every thing 
that was not in his Bible.** Another gentleman 
most respectfully named Jaques de s'Gravesand, 
who was born at Bois-le-duc, ;and became Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Leyden in 1734 ; he was 
the friend and disciple of the immortal New- 
ton, whose system he developed with much clear- 
ness and precision ; his works greatly contributed 
to spread the system of his friend, by which that 
of Descartes fell of course into disrepute. I ven- 
tured to speak of Grotius, on the authority of two 
of our ablest English Prelates, who had asserted, 
that though so much had been written about him, 
yet a life and history of him, well digested, was a 
grand desideratum in literature. They all seemed 
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to be of the same opinion, and were pleased to 
declare, that if either I, or any particular friend of 
mine, was desirous of undertaking such a work, 
they would readily supply any additional materials. 

Warburton had observed, that ^' Grotius was 
more than a great, he was a fashionable man ; no 
wonder, therefore, that under the influence of two 
such prejudices, luis opinions should find followers ; 
which yet they would scarcely have found with us, 
if the political state of that time had not been a 
third prejudice in their favour." 

Hurd remarks, " that his project of uniting the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches, and the appa- 
rent candour of some learned persons whom he 
had long known and valued, drew him into the 
belief, that such a project was not impracticable. 
Henceforth," he adds, " it became the ruling ob- 
ject of his life ; and permitting himself too easily 
to conclude that the Protestant doctrine of Anti- 
Christ was the sole or principal obstruction to the 
union desired, he bent all the efforts of his wit and 
learning to discredit and overthrow that doctrine. 
Thus was this virtuous man betrayed by the wis- 
dom and equity of his own character ; and I know 
not, if the observation of the poet can be so justly 
applied to any other : 

*■ Insani sapiens nomen ferat, sequus iniqui, 
UltrsL quam satis est, virtutem si petat ipsam/' 

Horace. 

It must not be concealed, however, that the great 
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Newton in many points materially differed from 
the opinions of Grotius, but he was an honour- 
able antagonist ; for Grotius was not merely 
an honour to the age, but even to human nature ; 
and what was his reward ? — to be reviled and per- 
secuted during his life-time, only for the hopes of 
obtaining firom posterity a tardy and precarious 
immortality ! 

Before we left Haeriem, it was our earnest wish 
to offer some tribute of gratitude, for the nume- 
rous civilities we had received there, and We 
entreated our friends to partake of a slight enter- 
tainment at our hotel. They very obligingly con- 
sented ; and fortunately the master so much ex- 
erted himsielf, as to give the fullest satisfaction ; 
the company was numerous, and as all were dis- 
posed to be pleased, the evening passed away with 
mutual kindness, and general hilarity. 

It was late before we could leave Haerlem, for 
we had still some acknowledgments to make pre- 
vious to our departure, and we lost all our ener- 
gies before we arrived at Ley den, for there we were 
to separate from our Italian friends; with whom, 
during our whole journey, not one discordant cir- 
cumstance had ever occurred. They were now to 
return to Milan, and they had protracted their 
stay in Holland, they said, merely on our accounts. 
They made us the kindest offers, and left with us 
the most abundant credentials for either ourselves 
or friends. They assured us, that, if ever yfe 
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coidd make a visit to Milan or Roin^ erery thing 
in their power should be open to us* We were all 
greatly affected at parting, and on taking my final 
learOy I conid only repeat in the fervent words of 
the poet : 

" O mihi prceteritos referat si Jupiter annos/' 

After my return to London in June 1786, 
though I was greatly interested on the subject of 
the art of printing, yet so many and excellent 
works had been published, that I considered my 
labours as nearly superseded j but I most particu-- 
larly wished to have given a full account of the 
rise and progress of the Periodical Press, which 
has now been established near a century; and 
many of my zealous friends for its best interests, 
had strongly urged, that some slight festival at 
least, should be held as a memorial. The idea has 
been greatly ridiculed, but, I must own, I cannot 
see the absolute impropriety ; so far from it, in- * 
deed, that if any thing of the kind should be 
adopted, I should be happy to render, any assist- 
ance in my humble power, towards so honourable 
a celebration. 

A new aera of Literature has now arrived, and 
every proper facility is given in the highest quar- 
ter towards its free establishment. The Sciences, 
no more than the Muses, should ever be the slaves 
of Party ; and it ought to be duly valued, that a 
late publication of a posthumous work of Mil- 
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ton, under the judicious eye of his Majesty's own 
Librarian, is not only an indication, but a most 
gracious proof, that learning in general shall not 
be more indebted to Royal munificence, than to 
Royal candour, and just liberality. 



THE END. 
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